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HAT the Greeks and Romans 
thought about the Arctic was 
mostly not so. The realities 

of the north polar regions began to be 
a little familiar to us after the Norse- 
men discovered Greenland in 987 A. D., 
but it is only in the last few years that 
we have been able to overthrow de- 
cisively some of the chief myths that 
came down to us from classic times. 
The wrong ideas which the Greeks and 
Romans had about the Arctic excelled 
in simplicity and symmetry. Because 
of these qualities, many of them sur- 
vived for hundreds of years after the 
_ facts became available to disprove them. 
Some are part of our common thinking 
even today, in spite of overwhelming 
contrary evidence. 

The outstanding wrong idea of the 
Mediterranean peoples about the Arc- 
tic was that there was a vast area some- 
where up north that was lifeless because 


of the cold. They had noticed that 
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there were no plants or animals on the 
snow-covered tops of their own. high 
mountains. It therefore seemed logical 
that a blanket of snow would kill all 
living things. Accordingly, they con- 
sidered that no life would be possible 
in any country where several inches of 
snow lay on the ground continuously 
for several months at a time. The 
northern boundary for living things, 
they argued, must, therefore, be at the 


Mr. Stefansson, world-renowned as an ex- 
plorer in the Arctic, was born in Manitoba 
in 1879. He was graduated from the State 
University of Iowa and studied in the Grad- 
uate School of Harvard University, where 
he subsequently was appointed Instructor in 
Anthropology. His first. expedition to the 
North was a private venture, undertaken in 
1904. He later headed three scientific expe- 
ditions, during which he made important dis- 
eoveries. He holds the world’s record both 
for the longest single Arctic expedition— 
five and one-half years—and for length of 
polar service, ten Winters within the Arctic 
Circle. He has received the highest. gold 
medals from the leading geographical socie- 
ties of the United States and Europe and 
many honors and degrees from learned so- 
cieties and universities awarded for his dis- 
coveries and scientific writings, 
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southern limit of regular and heavy 
Winter snowfall. This, they thought, 


must be somewhere near what we now | 


call Central Russia. Strabo, the great 
geographer of antiquity, stated that be- 
yond the north tip of Scotland the 
whole world was dead. 

Thus originated a form of thinking 
that has not wholly passed, even after 
two thousand years of steadily increas- 
ing knowledge. At first this lifeless 
area was thought to be of vast extent. 
It would have included most of Canada 
and all of Alaska had the Western 
world been known;, it did include most 
of Norway and Sweden, all Finland, 
the northern two-thirds of Russia—in- 
deed, all. countries where heavy snow 
lay for many weeks at a time. But 
knowledge increased and the circle of 
frozen death grew smaller. Strabo’s 
line, marking off the lifeless from the 
living world, had to be moved several 
hundred miles beyond Scotland when 
the Irish discovered and colonized Ice- 
land, some time before 860 A. D. King 
Alfred (848-?-900) knew, as we see 
from his Chronicles, that the north of 
Norway was inhabited and could be 
sailed around. The voyagers of the 
post-Columbian period, chiefly English 
and Dutch; discovered an abundance of 
animals and plants at Spitsbergen and 
other places several hundred miles 
north of Norway and far within the 
Arctic Circle. The patch of white 
death “at the top of the world” was 
steadily getting smaller. But it was not 
until 1912, so far as I know, that any 
one argued systematically and convinc- 
ingly that no lifeless area existed at all. 

But in spite of the logic of the ac- 
cumulating facts, many kept to the old 
views, and as late as last Winter there 
were even distinguished Arctic explor- 
ers who still believed that there was a 
northern limit to animal life in the sea. 
That was why Captain Amundsen was 
surprised, as the newspapers recently 
reported, to see a seal when he landed 
his airplane near the North Pole. 


Peary observed a seal about equally 


near the North Pole: in 1909. Several — 


years later, when he collated that and 
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other evidence which he had seen with 
the facts and arguments which I have 
presented in my book, “The Friendly 
Arctic,” he-came:.to..the. opinion that 
there was no northern limit to animal 
life. Amundsen, one of the “die-hards” 
who have fought consistently for the 
classic view, has probably been’ sim- 


ilarly converted now by the seal which - 
he saw. It is likely, therefore, tha! the — 


old doctrine of a lifeless region in tle 
Far North will pass definitely into his- 
tory as soon as the teachers of geog- 
raphy can write new textbooks and ad- 
just themselves to the conclusions that 
are inevitable when one weighs the evi- 
dence. 
hind the Greek view except a logical 
argument based on false premises. 


Not a Liretess REGION 


One of the reasons for the long sur- 
vival of the Greek doctrine of a lifeless 
Arctic region was that we, like them, 


had until recently very incorrect views — 


as to the limits of temperature within 
which plants and animals can live. It 
is not long since we discovered that 
certain plants can prosper and multiply 


‘in such boiling waters as those of the~ 


Yellowstone hot springs, and that others 
(for example, the so-called “pink 
snow’) flourish and breed in the 
Arctic during the early Spring when 
the temperature most nights falls to 20 
degrees or 30 degrees below zero, and 
rises in the daytime only to 10 degrees 
or 20 degrees above zero—in other 
words, never coming up to the freezing 
point of fresh water either day or night. 

But ordinary plants and animals do 
not have to withstand boiling to live 
in the tropics, nor freezing to live in the 
Arctic. The larger part of the north 
polar region is an ocean, and great tem- 
perature ranges are never involved in 
the life of the sea. The waters north 
of Alaska, for instance, where neither 
the Japan Current nor the Gulf Stream 
penetrates noticeably, are extremely 
rich in animal and plant life, ranging 
from the tiny globogerina to the levi- 
athan bowhead whale. The temperature 
of that sea is always below the freezing 


There never was anything be- 


Map of the Arctic Circle. 
ocean areas in light shading. 
areas, the remainder of which are indicated by dark shading. The heavy black, broken and 


dotted lines on the right side of the 


point of fresh water, varying generally 
from 28 to 31 degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘In our books and our minds, the 
Arctic has been changing its character 
slowly and spasmodically ever since the 
Norsemen colonized Greenland. It is 
possible that the country itself may 
have changed a little also. That is dif- 
ficult to tell, for the evidence is hard 
to balance, and practically the only 
facts before us. come from Greenland. 
One thing we know definitely is that 
during the Jast hundred years most of 
the east coast has been so barricaded 
by floating ice that landings have 
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The ice that lies on the ocean is shown in white and the other 
Treeless country is shown by the ruled portions of the land 


map, show the probable routes taken by the first Norse 
voyagers to America 


been far more difficult than at corre- 
sponding points on the west coast. 
There seems a strong probability that 
the like was true in ancient times as 
well, for it helps us to explain why the 
Norse colony was planted on the west 
side of the island instead of on the east 
side. 

If we look at the map, we shall see 
that Iceland is very close to East Green- 
land. Fishermen tell us that when they 
are plying their trade nowadays be- 
ween Greenland and Iceland, they are 
sometimes in such a position that from 
their decks they'can see both countries 
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at once. It must have been in some 
such way that Greenland was first 
sighted, for there was a rumor current 
in Iceland before 984 that certain 
“skerries” had been seen to the west. 
In that year Eric the Red was sentenced 
te three years of exile for murder, and 
he decided to spend the time exploring 
whatever land might lie beyond the re- 
ported skerries. Had the ice conditions 
been favorable he would no doubt have 
landed right abreast of Iceland. But 
what he actually did (though the Saga 
does not explain why he did it—one 
can only guess) was to sail south, round 
Cape Farewell, and land only when he 
had reached the vicinity of the present 
Danish trading station of Julianehaab. 
He liked the country so well from 
spending his three years there that he 
ducided to colonize it. 

The Icelanders of that time had two 
chief occupations—animal husbandry 
and piracy. Since Greenland could have 
no advantages as a pirate centre, it is 
obvious that Eric the Red’s point of 
view in the colonization must have been 
wholly or mainly pastoral, for we have 
plenty of evidence that the Icelanders 
-were not very skillful hunters, or in- 
clined to follow the sea in the manner 
of the Eskimos. Nansen has shown that 
the Greenland colonists became excel- 
lent hunters during the following cen- 
turies, but that is another story. 

Scholars have argued, therefore, that 
the climate in Greenland must have been 
milder a thousand years ago than it is 
today. This is not certain. True 
enough, the Norsemen succeeded in 
establishing a fairly prosperous pas- 
toral community. Archaeologists have 
excavated the ruins of stables indicat- 
ing that 105 head of cattle were kept 
in a single barn, and there is reason 
to believe that butter, cheese and wool 
were exported during the Middle Ages 
from Greenland to Europe. 


Those who feel so certain of a change 
of climate are apparently swayed partly 
by a mistaken impression of the severity 
of the modern conditions. The fact 
scems to be that the same sort of dairy 
industry could be established now, and 
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the Danes are reported to be taking steps 
to that end. Possibly we may again 
in a few years have exports of dairy 


products from Greenland to Europe, 


although it is more likely that the whole 
output will be used for local needs. 

Within the last five years, the arch- 
aeologists who are studying the remains 
of the Norse colony in Greenland have 
found evidence which some of them 
think indicates that the Summer sun 
does not now thaw the ground as far 


.down as it used to when the graves were 


dug which they are excavating. 


CRrI- 
TERION 


There appears to be proof that in cer- 
tain parts of Greenland the glaciers are 
advancing; in other parts they are as 
evidently retreating. In Southern Alaska 
(which is in the temperate zone), some 


9 


of the glaciers are retreating rapidly. — 


But the advance or retreat of glaciers is 
not by itself any indication that the cli- 
mate is getting either warmer or colder. 
Glaciers do not depend mainly on a cold 


climate, but rather on the elevation of 


mountains and the quantity of precipi- 
tation. That should be obvious to any 
one who has had some such experience 
as standing in Seattle, where it hardly 
ever freezes even in midwinter, and 


looking at the Summer snow on Mount - 


Rainier (Mount Tacoma), which comes 
-aggressively near sea level. There you 


have before you a great accumulation of 
“eternal” snow in a comparatively warm 
and very humid climate. 

In the colder but drier Arctic such 
permanent snows are usually absent. 
The distinguished Arctic explorer and 
geologist, Ernest de Koven Leffingwell, 
found, for instance, in exploring the 
ranges that lie parallel to the north 
coast of Alaska that the first range, 
ten to thirty miles from the ocean and 
a hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, contained no glaciers at all, 
though it is in parts nearly 6,000 feet 
high.. He had to go further south into 
the second range, which is 2,000 or 
3,000 feet higher, before he found any 
real olaciers. ; 

This absence of glaciers in Northern 


’ 
oh 


Alaska is no new condition. Even be: 
fore Leffingwell’s report was available, 
scientists considered it probable that 
arctic Alaska has been free of ice during 
the “Ice Age.” Read, for instance, the 
fascinating and authoritative geology of 
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Alaska which is in the temperate zone, 
perhaps somewhat heavier than the ones 
that are there today. But arctic Alaska, 
then as now, was free from ice. This 
was at a time when the continental ice 
covered the present site of New York 


Map of the Northern Hemisphere, showing the whole area of the globe from the North Pole to 


the Equator. 


; Ships. 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, written 
while Leffingwell_ was at work in 


Alaska. This contains a map which we 
reproduce with this article, showing 
the greatest extent of the North Amer- 
ican ice sheet. This map indicates that 
at the height of the “Ice Age” there 
_were extensive glaciers in that part of 


i i 7 avigated by 

ite. ithin the Aretic Ocean is that part never yet naviga d by 

Tt SOK CES aod aL. the distortion of.a map on this projection becomes greater as 
the tropical regions are approached 


City and had its southern edge in the 
vicinity of the Ohio River. 

In comparing ancient Northern 
Alaska with ancient Southern New 
York, we are emphasizing the fact that 
cold alone does not make snow perma- 
nent. For arctic Alaska must have been 
a great deal colder in Winter then than 
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Sketch-map showing the North American area covered by 
Note the absence 
of glaciation in Arctic Alaska at a time when the United 
(From Chamberlin & Salisbury’s 


ice at the maximum stage of glaciation. 


States was glaciated. 
“Geology,’’ Vol. III.) 


New York or Iowa, as it is in Winter 
now. The Winter, then as now, was also 
longer in Northern Alaska, but then as 
now the snowfall -was light; the Sum- 
mers were exceedingly hot, although 
they were only four or five months long, 
the snow disappeared completely as it 
does now, and the arctic prairie, then 
as now, must have been covered with 
grasses, sedges and small bushes. There 
were in the North Alaska ice age Sum- 
mer, as there are now, meadows of 
flowers, clouds of mosquitoes, thou- 
sands of grazing caribou and millions 
of breeding birds. And this was prob- 
ably true, then as now, not only for 
Northern Alaska, but for most or all 
of the islands to the north of North 
America. 

The only Arctic islands that are high 
enough now to have snow permanently 
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ry) on the ground in Summer 

ue are Greenland, Ellesmere, 
Heiberg, North Devon, Nich- _ 

Olas’ IL Franz Josef and 

Spitsbergen. Besides these, 
there are a few glaciers in 
isolated high mountains in 

such islands as Baffin, but 

none of them probably. 
larger than those of Switzer- 

land or Washington. Some — 
of these islands may have 

had more ice in the “Ice 

Age” than they do at pres- 
ent, but more likely they had 
less or none, for the climate 
was probably very dry up 
there at the time. — 

In this comparison of the 
last ice age with the present, 
we have incidentally shown — 
how the Arctic of reality, as _ 
pictured to us by modern 
exploration, differs from the 

4 imaginary Far North which 
we inherited from the Mid- 
dle Ages and which we still 
have in most novels, in many 
other popular books, and 
even in some school geog- 
raphies that have not been 
revised to keep pace’ with 
modern knowledge. ~ 

The rest of the Arctic picture can 


_ perhaps best be filled in by considering, — 


first, the popular beliefs as they ex- 
isted until recently, and then the facts 
as our scholars have reconstructed them 
from the testimony of explorers and 
from: their new understanding of the 
sciences of geography and meteorology. 
For these sciences are so developed 
now that we can foretell within a°small 
margin of error what sort of climate 
will be found even in places that have 
never been visited. 

Most or all the learned men of the 
Middle Ages believed that if you sailed 
a few hundred miles south from Portu- 
gal along the west coast of Africa you 
would come to a region where the sea. 
was really boiling and the land actually 
burning, “because of the flames of the — 
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sun,” which was supposed to be only 
about forty miles up in the sky. They 
knew by observation that north of this 
(assumed) burning -zone was: a region 
where life was possible, for they them- 
selves lived in it. They inferred, through 
their doctrines of symmetry, that south 
of the boiling and burning region there 
would also be a corresponding livable 
zone—inaccessible as the moon, but still 
there. These were called the North and 
South Temperate Zones. 

According to the general view, life 
was uncomfortable because of the heat 
along the southern edge of the North 
Temperate Zone and uncomfortable be- 
cause of the cold along its northern 
edge. Men thought they knew that be- 
yond to the north there was a region 
where no life was possible, either of 
plants or animals, because of the con- 
stant and terrific cold. A similar frozen 
zone was assumed to lie south of the 
South Temperate Zone. They summed 
up their beliefs by saying that “life is as 
impossible in the frigid zones because 
of the freezing as it is in the burning 
zone because of the burning.” All this 
was part of a fascinating body of sup- 
posed knowledge which has been sum- 
marized for us by J. K. Wright in his 
learned but delightful book “Geograph- 


Sledge and dogs used by the Canadian Arctic Bxpe 


was the 
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ical Lore of the Middle Ages,” recently 
published by the American Geograph- 
ical Society. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, called the 
Navigator, generally gets the credit for 
having abolished the “burning zone” 
by sending ship after ship further and 
further south and never finding heat 
much greater than that to which they 
were accustomed in Portugal. Finally — 
the vertical sun was passed and they 
sailed around Africa. Then began, in 
men’s minds, a transformation of the 
tropics which has changed them from 
the imaginary inferno of the Middle 
Ages to the rich, salubrious and widely 
advertised real countries of today. 


OpsTacLte TO NAVIGATION 


But “the zone that is lifeless because 
of the freezing’ was not so easy to. 
abolish as the one that was “lifeless be- 
cause of the burning.” For the cold 
that does not necessarily destroy life 
may nevertheless hinder navigation. 
Ships could not sail across the Arctic as 
easily as across the tropical Atlantic. 
Laws of meteorology were not clearly 
understood in the age of Prince Henry, 
and men had to learn from direct ob- 
servation the absurdity of supposing 
that the rays of the vertical sun would 


dition of 1913-18, of which Mr. Stefansson 
commander 
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Working over rough ice in Camden Bay during Stefansson’s third expedition 


set fire to the sails of a ship and broil 
the men on her decks. But the centre 
of the Arctic could not be reached by 
ships to discover by similar observa- 
tion the absurdity of supposing that 
life was there wholly absent because of 
the frost. So the belief in a lifeless 
frozen ocean to the north lasted cen- 
_turies after the Portuguese destroyed 
the belief in a lifeless boiling ocean 
to the south. 


But it is now some time since the 
meteorologists formulated clearly the 
laws of atmospheric temperature and 
discovered theoretically that there is no 
place on earth where a hot Summer is 
impossible at or near sea level. This 
theory carried with it the important 
corollary that, in the present climatic 
stage of the world, there can be no ex- 
tensive lowland on the earth where plant 
growth is impossible because of the 
cold. And where there are plants in 


abundance, whether in water or on land, | 


there are practically certain to be ani- 
mals that live on the plants, and. other 


carnivorous animals that live on those 


that are herbivorous, 
Heat ConcetvasLe at Nortu Poe 


In 1921, I was writing a book in 
which I found occasion to say that if 
there were an extensive land surround: 
ing the North Pole, averaging as low 
and flat as the continent of Australia, 


then it would be oe hot at the North 


Pole on the Fourth of July as at the 
Equator, assuming similar altitude, 
humidity and distance from the ocean. 
I thought that this statement, while 
strictly according to certain principles 
of meteorology, would, nevertheless, be 
so startling to. the average reader that 
he would be likely to question it. So I 
wanted to be particularly sure of my 
ground, and sent the proofs of that 


chapter to two of the leading author-— 


ities in the United States on atmos- 
pheric temperatures. One of them re- 
turned the proof with a simple “O. K.” 
on the margin. The other said I might 


quote him as saying that, under the | 


conditions I had specified, the North 
Pole would be hotter than the Equator 
on the Fourth of July. 

The principles from which this is de- 
duced are simple, and rest on the 
merest common sense. If you burn 


electric lights, your bill at the end of © 


the month will depend on how much 
light you use per hour and on how 
many hours you use the light. Sim- 
ilarly, the temperature of a place lo- 
cated on low, flat land depends chiefly. 
on how much heat the sun delivers per 
hour and how many hours it shines. 
You multiply those two figures to- 
gether and the result indicates the ex- 
pected heat. . 
In the unscientific and slipshod think- 
ing of the past, it was assumed that the 
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_ temperature of a given day depends on 
the amount of heat delivered per hour, 
without considering how many hours 
the sun delivers the heat. Accordingly, 
the school books of our youth used to 
tell us that the sun delivers twice as 
much heat per hour in the tropics as 
it does in the Arctic, and that therefore 
it is always hot in the tropics and never 
hot in the Arctic. Of course, the heat 
of any hour in the afternoon depends 
not only on the quantity being delivered 
by the sun that hour, but also in part 
on how much has been delivered the 
preceding hours. At the Equator the 
sun never shines either more or less 
than twelve hours, and the earth has 
the other twelve in which to cool off. 
Because of this regular routine, it never 


gets very cold at the Equator near sea © 


level, except in deserts, such as the 
Sahara, where conditions are peculiar. 

In midwinter the sun shines only 
eight hours out of the twenty-four in 
certain parts of the North Temperate 
Zone, and it is in consequence very 
cold. In other places it shines only six 
or four or even only one hour. Besides, 
the angle of the sun gets lower as the 
hours get fewer. The sun consequently 
delivers very little heat and the mid- 
winter weather, other things being 
equal, gets progressively colder the 
further north you go. In the Arctic 
there is a period when the sun does not 
shine at all in Winter, and there, of 
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course, it is coldest of all. But this — 
cold period of the Arctic is a season to’ 
itself. It may be shorter or longer ac- 
cording to latitude, but it nowhere lasts 
the whole year. 


CoLD STORAGE 


If we are considering the climate of 
the northern ocean, we point out that the’ 
Winter cold can be stored up and used 
to neutralize the heat of the coming 
Summer, for water is an excellent stor- 
age medium. But if we are dealing with 
low land, we find no such storage pos- 
sibilities. True enough, the lard is 
frozen solid in many ‘regions for hun- 
dreds if not thousands of feet down, and 
this frost never thaws from century to 
century. But when the Spring sun re- 
moves the snow that fell the preceding 
Winter and begins to thaw the ground, 
it converts the upper layers of sand or 
sod into a blanket of insulation, a sort 
of sawdust packing or asbestos sheet, 
which imprisons the cold of the eround 
and prevents it from materially “affect: 
ing the heat of the day. The tempera- 
ture will depend, therefore, primarily 
on the quantity of sun’s rays delivered 
every twenty-four hours, but secondarily 
on other causes, such as altitude, dis- 
tance from the ocean, direction of the 
prevailing winds, color of the surface 
which the light strikes, and so forth. 

Select a place within the Arctic that 
is not more than a few hundred feet 


Members of the Canadian Arctic Expedition of 1913-18 making camp on a coastwise trip 
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Reindeer herd on the lower Yukon River in the forestal part of Alaska 


above sea level (there are hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of such coun- 
try). Some of these districts are sev- 
eral hundred miles from the ocean and 
not frequently exposed to cool sea 
winds. According to theory, these 
places ought to be as hot in midsum- 
mer as places correspondingly situated 
on the Equator. For if you measure the 
amount of heat per hour delivered by 
the sun and consider the number of 
hours the sun is shining, you find that 
the quantity delivered in twenty-four 
hours beyond the Arctic Circle is about 
the same as in twenty-four at the 
Equator—for the sun shines only twelve 
out of the twenty-four hours at the 
Equator, but it always shines twenty- 
four hours a day (for a certain portion 
of the midsummer) anywhere within 
the Arctic Circle. 


Hicu TEMPERATURES RECORDED 


In real science anything that is true 
in theory is also true in fact. Accord- 
ingly, we find by reliable observations, 
such as those of the weather bureaus 
of various countries, that temperatures 
of 70 degrees and 80 degrees in the 
shade are observed at many places in 
the Arctic, even where sea breezes come 


rather frequently; and that tempera- 
tures of 90 degrees and 100 degrees in 
the shade are observed where those 
breezes are rare. The place usually se- 
lected to prove this point is Fort Yukon, 
in Alaska, just north of the Arctic 
Circle, only a little above sea level, sev- 
eral hundred miles from the ocean, and 
not near any mountains. The United 
States Weather Bureau has there ob- 
served 90 degrees in the shade nearly 
every year for the last forty years, 95 
degrees in the shade most years and at 


_ least once 100 degrees, although the in- 


strument is carefully shielded from 
anything that might excessively heat it 
and stands less than five feet above the 
cool and damp ground. The same sort | 
of thermometers differently placed in 


~the same town have registered well 


above 100 degrees. Michael H. Mason, 
in his just-published book, “The Arctic 
Forests,” cites midsummer Arctic tem- 
peratures up to 110 degrees in the shade. 


The fact is that the greatest Summer 
heat is neither in the Arctic nor on the 
Equator, but about half way between 
them, in the so-called temperate zone— 
we are speaking now only of the North- 
ern Hemisphere. Accordingly, the high- 
est temperature ever observed in the 
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world, under weather bureau conditions, 
is 134 degrees in the shade in California, 
several “hundred miles north of the 
northern edge of the torrid zone. 

’The time during which the sun de- 
livers approximately as much _ heat 
within the Arctic Circle as it does on 
_the Equator, is about five weeks in mid- 
summer. But a place may be fairly 
warm without getting as much heat as 
the Equator. Consetmently, there is an 
arctic Spring that leads up to the mid- 
summer of greatest heat, and also an 

- Autumn that slopes away from it. 


In the Arctic there is every kind of . 


geographic situation. 


There are high 


mountains and plateaus. These, of 
course, are ice-covered, wherever the 
weather is not too dry. There are 


small islands, and they are never 
hot, for they are constantly swept by 
ocean breezes from one direction or an- 
other. There are continental river val- 
leys which, although low, are so situ- 


> ated that the ocean winds blow up them 


fairly constantly during the Summer. 
Accordingly there are many kinds of 
Summer climate in the Arctic. The 
period during which ordinary plants 
flourish may, therefore, be anything 
from six or eight weeks on the smallest 
and most northerly islands, to four or 
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five months on the mainland of arctic 
Alaska, arctic Canada, or arctic Siberia. 


PLANT LIFE IN: Six WEEKS’ SUMMER 


At first sight a six weeks’ Summer 
would appear too shori for the growth 
of vegetation, but this is only at first 
sight. To begin with, nature is ~ ex- 
ceedingly clever in adapting plants to 
a short or tricky growing season. In 
Central Australia, for instance, I have 
seen a plant, the seeds of which. will 
lie without germination in the ground 
sometimes i ten or twenty years, if 
there happens to be no adequate rain— 
which condition is found in limited 
parts of Australia. Then, when a rain 
comes, the seeds germinate, the plant 
grows to maturity, ripens its seeds and 
drops them in the ground again, all 
within fourteen days. It is a matter of 
luck whether those seeds in their turn 
germinate about a year from that time 
or perhaps ten or twenty years later, 

Life does many such things in its 
struggle with the tropical deserts. It 
does equally clever and equally suc- 
cessful things in the Arctic—as witness 
the “pink snow,” of which we have 
spoken. But the ordinary plant meets 
no such handicaps as the microscopic 
“pink snow.” And there are many 
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Trout thaning in a stream in the Mndicott Mountains, Alaska, north of the Arctic Circle, 


during Stefansson’s second expedition, 


1908-12 
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A typical Arctie tangle of flowers and other vegetation 


plants in the Arctic that are ordinary 
further south, as, for instance, a blue- 
grass scarcely distinguishable from that 
of Kentucky, and a timothy resembling 
ours. 

One excellent bit of fortune for the 
Arctic is that many plants grow during 
every hour of sunlight. A plant can- 
not have more than twelve hours of 
that’ at the Equator; it may have thir- 
teen in Texas, and perhaps fifteen in 
Manitoba. But it has twenty-four hours 
a day on the north coast of Greenland, 
which is the most northerly known land 
in the world. The North Greenland 
Summer may be only six weeks, but 
those six weeks have as many hours of 
sunlight (and therefore of growing 
time) as twelve weeks would have in 
Central Australia. And if the Central 
Australian plant knows how to finish 
its life cycle successfully in two weeks, 


it would not be strange if the Arctic 


plants knew how to do it in six, when 
each of those six weeks has twice as 
many growing hours as an Australian 
week. It is not remarkable, therefore, 
that Peary, on the great journey when 
he demonstrated that Greenland is an 
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island, found himself 
among meadows. of 
grasses and flowers when. 
he wa} approaching the 
most northerly coast in 
the world. Nor was it 
strange that he saw bum- 
blebees and butterflies 
among the flowers. 

Six weeks of North 
Greenland Summer may 
not be quite equal to 
twelve weeks of tropical 
Summer, since plant 
growth depends some- 
what on heat as well as 
on light, and North 
Greenland has ice in the 
mountains to the south 
and ice in the sea to the 
north, cooling the Sum- 
mer down. But at any 
rate, it is long enough to 
produce such quantities 
of grass and other vege- 
tation that herds of caribou and ovibus 
(musk oxen) flourish upon it the year 
around. For a greater reason, the five- 
month Summer of the north shore of 
Great Bear Lake, also in the Arctic 
Circle, is ample for the growth of 
luxuriant vegetation. 

So it comes about that instead of the 
Arctic regions being mainly covered 
with permanent snow they are in reality 
covered with permanent snow only in or 
near mountains. Otherwise they have 
snowy Winters followed by snowless 
Summers. And instead of being with- 
out any living thing, as the Greeks and 
Romans believed, they have, so far as 
we know, about 30 kinds of ferns, about 
250 kinds of lichens, about 330 kinds 
of mosses and about 760 species of 
flowering plants. Doubtless - more 
species of every one of these great 
classes will be discovered when the 
Arctic becomes better known. 


In Canada spruce trees 100 feet high 
grow in broad forests a hundred miles 
north of the Arctic Circle, and sporad- 
ically even beyond that. In Siberia the 
forests go still a hundred miles further 
north than they do in Canada, because 
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THE ARCTIC—ITS 


the mainland extends further north in 
the Eastern Hemisphere than the West- 
ern, and because the limit of the spruce 
forest is determined not by the Winter 
cold but by the Summer heat, and be- 
cause the Summer heat can be prevented 
from being tropically intense only. by 
altitude or by ocean winds. ; 

The continental Arciic is -richer in 
vegetation than the islands. But stil] 
there are more than a hundred flow- 
ering plants in the most northerly is- 
land in the world—Ellesmere (for 
Greenland lies partly in the temperate 
zone). The list includes blue-grass, 
timothy, poppies, goldenrod, dandelion, 
bluebells and so forth. 


Lire Unper FioaTinc Sera Ice 


We have recently become definitely 
assured that life is similarly abundant 
in the remotest parts of the Arctic 
Ocean. Until a few years ago scientists 
had supposed that the part of the polar 
sea which is covered at all seasons with 
floating ice, so that no ships can sail 
over it, is also devoid of plant and ani- 
mal life in the water beneath. Not being 
able to see any scientific validity in that 
theory, but only the weight of ancient 
authority, my expedition tried it out in 
1914 by making a sledge journey north 
from Alaska, carrying no provisions and 
depending on our rifles for a living. 
We were exploring the so-called Beau- 
fort Sea, which had previously been se- 
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lected by authorities as that part of the 
ocean covered by the very heaviest 
floating ice and, therefore, most abso- 
lutely devoid of animal life. But wher- 
ever the ice was broken by the wind, 
and that was in numerous places, we 
found the water in the cracks full of* 
floating and swimming life, plants and 
animals. The crustaceans, notably, were 
abundant near the surface. Since fish 
live on crustaceans, we have no doubt 
that fish were equally abundant deeper 
down. Indeed, we occasionally.saw them 
swimming by when we sat looking into 
the water. We found numerous. seals 


_ living on the crustaceans, and gathered 


an abundance of evidence to show that 
the supply of animal life in the polar 
ocean has no direct relation to’ distance 
from, the Equator. aneea 

Whenever a thorough study is made 
of that square mile of 10,000-foot deep 
ocean in which the North Pole liés, it 
will be found to contain’ as many 
shrimps, fish and seals as an average 
square mile of equally deep ocean 
equally far from land. Or we are sure, 
at least, that if life is found scarcer 
there than in other places 500 miles 
away (which are now known to be rich 
in life), then it will be for reasons that. 
have nothing to do with distance from 
the Equator. 


Scientists have learned during the 
last fifty years that animal life in the 


Typical spruce forest, with trees over 100 feet high, and underbrush, along an Arctic river 
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ocean, per square mile, is on the aver- 
age scarcest at the Equator and grows 
more and more abundant as one goes 
away from it, north or south. We have 
really long known this, for there are 
few famous fisheries in or near the 
“tropics. The cod, herring, haddock and 


halibut are found most abundantly on ~ 


the Newfoundland banks, in the North 
Sea and in the waters around Norway 
and Iceland. Where there are great 
tropical fisheries, it is usually, if not 
always, because of a cold current from 
polar waters. The vast quantities of 
fish that feed the birds that make the 
guano of the tropical and subtropical 
west coast of South America, for in- 
stance, are brought there by the chilled 
Antarctic Current. 

The law that animal life in the ocean 
keeps increasing the further north one 
goes, has been verified by observation 
in fhe Atlantic only as far north as 
where the ice-free and icy waters meet. 
Ir may be that from the edge of the ice 
inward toward the centre there is no 
such continuous increase. Possibly the 
conditions are uniform, and there may 
even be a decrease. 


EXPLORER AS PROSPECTOR 


But it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate about increase or decrease as 
one goes further and further under the 
ice, for we have not, as yet, the data 
to work from. Our exploration of the 
icy parts of the Arctic Sea has, thus far, 
been in the nature of prospecting. After 
the prospector first finds indications of 
gold, it takes the work of the engineer 
and the miner through years to demon- 
strate the productivity of the field. Sim- 
ilarly in the Arctic, we who have in re- 
cent years established the fact that ani- 
mal life is nowhere absent correspond 
to the gold prospector. Later on the 
practical fishermen who pursue the cod 
and herring under the ice will deter- 
mine whether the centre of the Arctic 
is as rich in food supplies as the North 
Sea. Or possibly the determination 
will be made by scientific students en- 
dowed by Governments or institutions. 


It will be said by the conservative 
that commercial fisheries will never be 
profitable in the centre of the Arctic, 
no matter how abundant the fish may 
be. Those who say that are merely the 
temperamental successors of the early 
Virginians who thought that the coal 
mines of West Virginia would never be 
developed because they were too far 
from the ocean. “Never” is a long time, 
and well within its limits we shall do 


more difficult things. In fact, we shall | 


do them whenever the need arises. 

I have thus far discussed the more 
interesting points in which the modern 
Aretic differs from the one about which 
we studied in the school geographies of 
twenty-five years ago. There are, how- 
ever, a few other differences that are 
equally important, though perhaps not 
so interesting. 


Otuer Arctic FALLACIES 


It used to be supposed that the vicin- 
ity of the North Pole was, in midwin- 
ter, the coldest place in the Northern 
Hemisphere. We know now that this 
cannot be so, for the midwinter tem- 
perature of any place depends on 
three main factors—distance away from 
the Equator, distance away from the 
ocean and distance above sea level. The 
North Pole, lying in an ocean 400 miles 


away from land, has only one of these 


qualificatiéns. Consequently it cannot 
be very cold. Meteorologists believe 
that 65 degrees below zero is probably 
the very lowest that could be recorded 
if you had a weather observatory at the 
North Pole for a hundred years. 

But the temperature of 68 degrees 
below zero has already been recorded 
at a Weather Bureau station in Mon- 
tana, and that not on or near any moun- 


tain top; while 92 degrees below zero 


has been registered near the meeting 
line of the temperate zone and the Arc- 
tic, on the edge of the wheat belt in the 
Province of Yakutsk, Siberia. That is 
a farming community, and the same 
place which is twenty-five degrees 
colder than the North Pole in midwin- 
ter has a record of 93 degrees in the 
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shade in midsummer. That 
is a humid heat of the kind 
that causes occasional deaths 
from sunstroke in New York 
when the same thermometer 
figures are reached. 


It used to be thought that 
there would be no coal or 
oil in the polar regions, be- 
cause it was supposed that 
in ancient times, when the 
- foundation was laid on our 
earth for wealth of this kind, 
-the conditions must have 
been unfavorable in the Far 
North. But my expeditions, 
and most other polar expedi- 
tions, have reported coal 
mines from the furthest 
lands ever visited by human 

beings. The Winter of 1916- 
- 1917, for instance, we lived 
in Melville Island and 
burned coal at our Winter 
camp 600 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. We found in- 
dications there, too, of asphalt and oil. 
The United States Navy has recently set 
aside a vast oil reserve in that part of 
Alaska which is wholly north of the 
Arctic Circle, and the explorers of the 
United States Geological Survey re- 
ported this Summer (1925) that they 
found indications that considerable 
parts of this reserve are probably very 
rich in oil. We may have our next 
Teapot Dome scandals up there. 

It used to be believed that the caribou 
found in the more remote polar lands 
migrated south in the Autumn and north 
again in the Spring. We know now 
that what migration there is, at least in 
the Western Hemisphere, is only on the 
mainland of Canada, and in the islands 
just north of the coast. When you get 
further north, into Melville, Borden or 
Ellesmere Islands, the caribou do not 
have a seasonal migration and are 
likely to be found in the same places 
Winter and Summer. Indeed, some of 
the caribou in Banks Island are known 
to migrate north in the Autumn and 
south again in the Spring, which is just 
the reverse of the old theory. 


THE ARCTIC—ITS CHANGING PHASES 


‘ceptible to auto-suggestion. 


Hawthorn Daniel 


Oil well on the Mackenzie River, just south of the Arctic 


Circle 


It used to be believed that the mid- 
winter darkness of the Arctic was. de- 
pressing to the human spirit, and that 
this psychological effect was one of the 
serious handicaps to colonization. It 
has been found, however, that the de- 
pression is noticed only by people sus- 
In other 
words, it is felt only by those who ex- 
pect to be depressed. In mining towns 
in Alaska, south of the Arctic Circle, 
you hear numerous reports of people 
who have gone crazy because of the 
Winter darkness. These reports are 
doubtless due chiefly to careless reason- 
ing. People may go crazy in any cli- 
mate; in the Arctic the darkness gets 
the blame. Again, one must remember 
that there is no real midwinter dark- 
ness in the mining towns from which 
most of the insanity stories come, for 
those towns are in the temperate zone. 
Andilast, as we said above, when one is 
discussing the real Arctic, one must re- 
member the great power of suggestion, 
where people used to other conditions 
are crowded together and where there is 
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an interplay of morbid talk about the 


thing they fear. 

At any rate, I noticed no depressing 
effect on myself, except the first Win- 
ter I spent in the Arctic, and I blame 
the depression, in my own case, on my 
belief that I would be depressed. Since 
then, in my various expeditions during 
nine other Arctic Winters, I have had 
several score white men under my com- 
mand, and I have never found any of 


them depressed by the darkness, except. 


on ships where ignorant sailors had a 
chance to talk to each other a great deal 
about their fear of what was going to 
happen. 


No Compete DARKNESS 


And then there is the fact that no hu- 
man beings, either white or Eskimo, 
have ever spent a Winter where there 
is a complete Winter darkness. On the 
edge of Melville Island, for instance, 
600 miles north of the Arctic Circle, we 
had in midwinter twilight enough to 
allow one to read a newspaper out of 
doors from 10. A. M. to 2 P.M. Even 
at midnight there is no pitch darkness, 
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such as we have in the temperate or 
tropic zones. The sky may be clouded 
and the moon below the horizon, but 
you can see a man dressed in black at 
a distance of several hundred yards, 
for at that time the ground is covered 
with snow, and black shows up against 
white. When a full moon is shining on 
a clear night you can see a mountain 
a hundred miles away, if it is high 


enough. Nothing but either a fog or a 


thick snowstorm at night can produce 
in the Arctic the equivalent of our tem- 
perate zone or tropical pitch darkness. 

And so we might go on, if space al- 
lowed, and show that the Arctic of to- 
day bears no more than a slight family 
resemblance to the Arctic our grand- 
fathers believed in. Summing up, we 
might say that the easiest way of get- 
ting an approximately correct idea of 
arctic conditions would be to write 


down a list of ten or fifteen of the most ~ 


important things that people used to 
believe fifty years ago, and then assume 
the opposite. One would be 60 or 70 
per cent. right if one disbelieved the 
entire list, but only 30 to 40 per cent. 
right if one believed it. 


Is Protestantism Dying in Europe? 


By Rev. Dr; GEORGE STEWART 


Associate Pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City 


UROPE has become 
impoverished by 
- many losses conse- 
quent upon the war. Po- 
litically, she lost kings and 
emperors, and land group- 
ings which they  repre- 
sented; economically, war 
expenses and waste de- 
stroyed much treasure and 
inflation wiped out endow- 
ments and savings which 
. required two hundred years 
of restraint to accumulate; 
socially, she lost pre-war 
solidarity and class regi- 
mentation; esthetically, the 
Old _ World’s: illness was 
evidenced by — post-war 
drama, novels and painting. But in all 
these fields latent recuperative forces are 
causing the international blood stream 
once more to circulate. Political, economic, 
social and esthetic maladies, however, do 
-not complete the diagnosis. In fourteen 
countries, because of an accumulation of 
calamities, the Protestant Church is fight- 
ing for its life. In a day desperately in 
need of spiritual leadership and moral 
power, the serious impairment of either 
Protestantism or Catholicism must be rec- 
ognized as a major disaster by all who 
love European culture. 


REV. 


The ideas of Protestantism. so vital to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of vost- 
war Europe. are seriously jeopardized. 
Because political, military and economic 
disasters have been constantly hefore the 
eyes of the world, because bread and 
safety are immediate needs and have re- 
ceived the attention of statesman. hecause 
the Church is less vocal in its hour of 
tribulation than many other interests, and 
because it stands essentially in a volun- 
tary, elective relationship to life, the 
seriousness of the condition of European 
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Protestantism has largely 
escaped the notice of the 
Western world. 

The Church _ suffers 
acutely in the general 
malaise which rests upon 
Europe. It is woven insep- 
arably into the warp and 
woof of the commoa life of 
each country. In large sec- 
tions of Europe it lives in 
an atmosphere of defeat, of 
hatred, of greed and of 
fear—the four outstanding 
characteristics of the post- 
war turmoil in each of the 
warring countries. Class 
struggles have been in- - 
tensified since peace was 
established and constitute formidable bar- 
riers to healthy church life. After every 
great conflict the competition of classes 
for power has been severe. There is no 
class in any country willing to assume 
responsibility for the war. Grave charges 
of war guilt are saddled by one group 
upon another, provoking bitter recrimi- 
nation. Each class believes it has suf- 
fered disproportionately, and the situa- 
tion is further aggravated by the fact that 
successive Governments have been unable 
to restore health and vigor to economic 
life. The parties in power have become 
targets for popular complaint. National 
pride is still at high pitch, for under- 
standable reasons. Each nation from its 
own viewpoint, surveying the last decade, 
has adequate grounds for alarm. In the 
midst of this turbulent and neurotic world 
the churches of all faiths must pursue 
their way above the battle. 
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Ac a member of a svecial survey committee 
of the Near Fast Relief and as a student of 
religions conditions, Dr. Stewart has traveled 
extensively in Europe and Asiatic Russia. His 
study of chrch conditions is to be embodied 
jn a book, “The Church of Christ in Europe. 
Dr. Stewart is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (of Hngland). 
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A series of unprecedented calamities 
directly impinge upon the Church in Eu- 
rope. Not all these burdens are pecu- 
liar to Protestantism, although its posi- 
tion differs radically from Catholicism in 
certain important matters. The Church 
in Russia represents too vast a topic to 
be treated here, although many of the 
observations about to be made would 
apply to it also. 


GREAT CHURCHES DISESTABLISHED 


Disestablishment struck a serious blow 
at three of the strongest churches in Eu- 
rope at the close of hostilities. The Lu- 
therans in Germany, the Catholics in the 
Dual Monarchy and the Greek Orthodox 


Church in Russia were cut off from all 


State support in a ‘day when they were in 
ereater need of such subsidies than ever 
before in their history. In addition to 
these large church groups which were 
thus disestablished and left without their 
accustomed resources, there were the four 
churches. of Transylvania, including the 
Lutheran. Church, both Saxon and Mag- 
yar, the Reformed or Presbyterian, the 
Roman Catholic and the Unitarian, all of 
which, under Rumanian rule, were wholly 
deprived. of revenues which formerly 
were officially levied by the Hungarian 
Government. In addition, there are some 
scores of Lutheran parishes in old Ger- 
man Poland which are wholly adrift and 


penniless save for the meagre contribu-. 


tions which it is possible for a people to 
make in an overtaxed country. Their tax- 
raised revenues having ceased, these 
bodies must train their people to make 
voluntary contributions in a period of 
depreciated currency and unemployment. 
When this situation is made concrete in a 
parish in Saxony or Moravia, one sees in 
the local pastor and his stricken flock 
the drama of faith and poverty. In years 
to come it will be better for the Church 
to be wholly emancipated from State sup- 
port, but the sudden necessity of chang- 
ing its method of support is a grievous 
burden. 

In addition to the financial shock a 
serious loss has resulted in the prestige 
of the Church. The hostile social pres- 
sure of new Socialist Governments such 
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as has .existed in Germany for several 
years has been a natural consequence of © 


disestablishment. This unfriendly  atti- 
tude has manifested itself in all degrees 
from indifference to downright oppres- 
sion. The socialistic and atheistic influ- 
ences appear to be declining. In the year 


1920 over 350,000 persons left the Prot- 
estant churches of Germany alone,. in 


1922 only 150,000, and since that year 
the number has rapidly declined. Dises- 
tablishment in the eyes of many was tan- 
tamount to a repudiation of Christianity. 

Actual demolition of ‘church buildings 


-has been a grave loss in many regions. 


French churches were not the only ones 


to suffer from shell fire. In East Prussia — 


the Russian and German troops together 
destroyed 117 churches, most .of which 
are not yet rebuilt. In Latvia one-fourth 
of the ‘church buildings were ruined. One 
sees broken altars and ruined churches 
across the entire eastern front. One hun- 


dred and-five Evangelical churches and — 


twenty-three schools were. destroyed. in 
Poland. Nearly all the church buildings 
in eastern and middle Galicia’ were 
wholly demolished or badly damaged,-in- 
cluding serious harm to the important 
Evangelical institutions at Stanislau. In 
Rumania, wherever the battle line swayed 
back and forth, one finds the wreck of 
chapels in which centred the religious 
aspirations of generations of believers. 
Scores of churches were destroyed in Rus- 
sia when Red and White forces grappled 
for the wreck of the Russian Empire. 
Serbia and Bulgaria each has its quota of 
ruined church buildings, mute testimony 
of the passage of the Four Horsemen who 
knew no respect for faith or creed. 
Minorities are among the most vexed 
problems in modern Europe, not only for 
politicians but for the churches. At Ver- 
sailles the peacemakers reshaped the map 
of Europe according to the formula of 
the self-determination of peoples. This 
necessitated drawing new national boun- 
daries along lines of demarkation accord- 


_ Ing to language. Races in Europe weave 


one into the other over a territory often 
many miles wide. One race group blends 
into the other by degrees, making it im- 


possible to define exactly where German 
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Wide World Photos 


The King and Queen of Sweden on their thrones receiving delegates to the Universal Confer- 
ence on Christian Life and Work at Stockholm 


speech ceases and Polish begins, or where 
the Polish tongue gives way to Russian, 


or Ukrainian, or Czech. In these zones, 


astride the new boundary lines stretching 
hither and yon over Europe, live millions 
of people who find themselves nervous 
and discontented and not infrequently 
oppressed, living under Governments not 
to their liking. 

There are, moreover, sizable blocks of 
inhabitants of other faiths and culture at 


some distance from the frontier and sepa- 
rated from their mother race. The islands 
of Saxons and Magyars in Transylvania 
are typical examples. Nearly three mil- 
lion Germans live on a fringe around the 
western end of Czechoslovakia, as well as 
large numbers in Alsace-Lorraine, Po- 
land and several colonies in Russia, prin- 
cipally along the Volga and in the 
Ukraine. The organization of the German 
Evangelical Church has been sanctioned 
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by the Government of Czechoslovakia, 
but before new parishes can be founded 
permission must be obtained. Many Ger- 
man pastors returned to Germany within 
the year because of unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship with the authorities. Along the 
eastern marches of Poland there are nu- 
merous villages composed entirely of 
White Russians, and there are a few Po- 
lish villages well within the borders of 
Soviet Russia. There are hundreds of 
small groups of Protestants scattered 
throughout Belgium, Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania which present a special prob- 
lem to Protestantism as a whole. 

The churches that have been thus dis- 
persed face a difficult future, confronted 
not only with hostile social pressure but 
not infrequently also with inimical gov- 
ernmental action. The ministry to them 
is reminiscent of the work of-the old- 
fashioned circuit rider and colporteur of 
our own Western country. Sometimes 
pastors in these scattered groups are no. 
longer able to abide by their flocks. In 
some sections of Germany there.are num- 
bers of clergymen in destitute. condition 
who found it impossible to remain in. the 
Baltic States, Poland and Alsace-Lor- 


raine. The minority problem will remain gee dneBudepest: wep corer ae er 


to vex both Church and State for genera- 
tions. 

Inflation, that most sinister and silent 
of war maladies, has crept silently over 
Europe to wipe out the investments and 
accumulations of generations. Every bank 
balance, every stock and bond, every en- 
dowment from Hamburg to Vladivostok, 
from Archangel to Odessa, has been 
quietly destroyed. The endowment of the 
Church institutions of Germany could not 
be exchanged for a street car fare. The 
foundations of the University of Jena or 
Berlin would not purchase a suit of 
_ clothes. This sabotage of thrift has spread 
a pall of discouragement over the saving 
middle class and has diminished their 
sense of social and religious responsi- 
bility. 

In countries where the currency is 
fairly stable salaries for the clergy are 
lowered to the level of mere subsistence. 
For instance, in France, which is better 
off than most States, a professor in a col- 


lege receives 11,000 francs with an allow- 
ance for lodgings, an ordinary school- 
master 5,720 with lodgings, a stenog- 
rapher 5,220, a postmaster 4,720 and 
lodgings, a postman 4,520, a railway con- 
ductor 4,520 and a pastor, if he be a 


bachelor, 4,000 francs! If he has children _ 


this stipend is gradually increased to . 


6,800 francs after twelve years. Teachers 
and ministers are remaining at their posts 
in a starving condition, numbers of them 
receiving less than $5 a month in Ameri- 
can money, and some, in the Saxon and 
Lutheran churches in Rumania, sums as 
Jow.as $2 a month. The problem of pen- 


sions for the widows and children of pas-— 


tors is well-nigh hopeless. 

Because of depreciated currency and 
governmental hostility many orphanages, 
schools and hospitals have either been 


closed, sold or forced to carry forward a 


greatly reduced work. The Evangelical 
schools of Poland are almost entirely 


‘ruined. Paulinum in Posen, the only 


boarding school for the sons of Evangeli- 
cal ministers, is threatened with dissolu- 


tion:by the, Polish Government. In Yugo- — 


slavia_ the»Reformed Church orphanage 
was requisitioned by the Government and 
not given back. The Protestant orphan- 


theran and Reformed Churches, the Eliz- 
abeth orphanage at Budaérs, belonging 


to the Good Friday Society, and the or-~ 


phanage at Pestryhely and Goédoll6 sup- 
ported from America, as well as the two 
hospitals in Budapest, are in a perennial 
state of financial crisis. 

One of the most dramatic incidents in 
recent Protestant history in Europe oc- 
curred at Christmas time when the Prot- 


estant college, El Porvenir, in Madrid, 


was to be sold by the holders of its mort- 
gages. A sum of $10,000 was procured in 
America at the eleventh hour and a draft 
for the amount placed under the Christ- 
mas tree for the director. His telegram 
of thanks comprised four words, “Psalm 


One Hundred Three.” 
Biow To Missionary WorK 


An examination of the missionary situ- 
ation reveals a grave problem. Protestant 
Europe as a home base for missionary 
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effort is greatly weakened. When Ger- 
many was compelled by the conditions of 
peace to cede her colonies to the victors 
all her missionaries were ordered home. 
Ministers, translators, editors, doctors, 
- nurses and teachers to the number of over 
_ three thousand, speaking more than three 
hundred dialects, were recalled from 
overseas service, representing an almost 
irreparable cultural disaster to former 
German colonies and to German mission- 
ary endeavor. The de- 
struction of the purchas- 
ing, power of money in 
at least ten Continental 
countries has made nec- 
essary a policy of radi- 
cal retrenchment in their 
missionary program. 
They can no longer send 
forth teachers, doctors 
and evangelists. If the 
missionary work of the 
Protestant Church is to 
be maintained during 
the next two decades a 
large portion of the sup- 
port must come from the 
Western world. 
Theological training 
is in a more serious 
plight than at any pe- 
riod in a century. The 
purchase of new books 
and current literature 
for libraries and ample 
scholarships for deserv- 
ing men are out of the 
question. Some of the 
leading Protestant scholars in philology, 
philosophy, theology and church history 
have lived for seven years on inadequate 
food and not a few have perished from 
disease due to undernourishment. The 
problem of recruiting and training an 
adequate ministry in a day of such severe 
financial depression is one of the most 
serious questions before the Church. Not 
a few confessions in mid-Europe can af- 
ford no seminaries of their own and are 
forced to send their recruits to Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, Scotland and Hol- 
land for training. In Germany today 
there are only one-third the number of 
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‘all belligerents. 


ARCHBISHOP NATHAN 
SOEDERBLOM 
Primate of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church and organizer of the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference held 
in Stockholm 
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theological students there were in 1914. 
The lack of clergy in many parts of 
Protestant Europe is appalling. Scores 
were killed at the front in the armies of 
Whether or not the 
Church should bless the banners of fight- 
ing men, her clergy were not behind in 
sacrifice of life. Hundreds more have 
died from old age and disease. Again, 
the spiritual life of Europe is not calcu- 
lated to call forth recruits for the Chris- 
tion ministry. It is as if 
some new Cadmus had 
traversed the length and 
breadth of the Old 
World sowing the 
dragon’s teeth, bringing 
forth harvests of sol- 
diers rather than preach- 
ers. Many parishes in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia have sought 
for years for a minister 
to lead them. Even in 
France, where living con- 
ditions are better than in 
most European countries, 
there are 148 vacant 
Protestant pulpits eager 
for trained ministers. 
The destruction of the 
Protestant press by in- 
flation and other war 
disasters is another seri- 
ous handicap. Today 
there is nowhere in 
Europe a newspaper or 
syndicate which can do 
for Protestantism what 
the Maison de la Bonne Presse, La Croix 
or the Quest Eclair does for the Catholic 
press of France and to some extent for 
the rest of Europe. Many communions, 
such as the Reformed Church in Yugo- 
slavia, have only a small monthly bulle- 
tin. In Hungary the Protestant Literary 
Society attempts to meet the need with a 
monthly publication. This society, headed 
by Prime Minister Count Stefan Bethlen, 
Baron Albert Kass of the Lutheran As- 
sociation, Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz of the 
Reformed Church and Bishop Béla Kapy 
of the Lutheran Church, is also attempt- 
ing to publish in popular form various 
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works on the history of the Protestant 
movement in Middle and Eastern Europe, 
where a wealth of historical material 
awaits research and reprinting. This is 
further necessitated by the active publish- 
ing efforts of the Roman Catholie Church, 
especially of the works of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century writers. A strong and 
well-directed press is needed to interpret 
abiding religious truth in the new terms 
of psychology and social theory. An in- 
ternational newspaper syndicate with a 
few strong dailies, with a bureau for 
publications of a more considered type, 
would do much to give European Protes- 
tantism a united voice and adequate 
spokesmen for certain justified Protestant 
desires. 

Many of the calamities that have been 
mentioned are shared by all faiths in Eu- 
rope today, but there are outstanding dif- 
ferences between the position of Protes- 
tantism and that of Catholicism. The last 
five years have seen many surprising 
changes in Europe, but none greater than 
the diplomatic and ecclesiastical ascend- 
ency of the Vatican. With the peace con- 
ference the Papal dilemma came to an 
end. The head of the Roman Church 
could once more supervise religious ac- 
tivities and administer relief in all parts 
of the Catholic world, free from criticism. 


FrencuH CatHouic REVIVAL 


The conflict which has so long char- 
acterized the attitude of democracy in 
France toward the Papal See bids fair 
to be liquidated. Pius XI and Gasparri 
are establishing better relations with the 
French whenever possible. A Papal Nun- 
‘cio is in Paris and a French Ambassador 
was stationed in Rome until recently re- 
called by the Herriot Ministry. Because 
of its commitments and history, no Lib- 
eral Government is apt to change face 
suddenly and become friendly to the Vat- 
ican, and the group of parties of the 
Left is adamant against friendly relations 
with the Pope. But it is important to 
note that there are a srowing Catholic 
sentiment throughout France and a re- 
currence of her historical attitude toward 
Catholicism, not only in the homeland 
but in Algiers, Tonkin, Cochin-China, 
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Turkey and Syria. She has a Catholic 


champion in all these areas and is be- 
ginning once more to resume that réle. 
The Vatican has also achieved a better 
understanding with the Italian Govern- 
ment than has existed at any time since 
the law of the Italian Parliament in 1871 


taking away the temporal power of the 


Pope, but leaving him spiritually inde- 


pendent. Since the war the papal power — 
has emerged diplomatically to the most 


powerful position it has occupied in a 
century, namely, the single head of mil- 
lions of Catholics throughout the world, 
communicating its political and spiritual 
desires through a thoroughly organized 
and amazingly obedient system. 
tantism has not now and never has had 
a comparable diplomatic position. 


The revival of interest in the Catholic 
Church in France has not been due solely 


to diplomatic achievements at Rome and 
in Paris. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. A large part of the renewed 
enthusiasm felt for Catholicism has come 
through the splendid behavior of over 


32,000 of the Catholic clergy of military. 


age who were called to the colors with 
their respective classes when the Germans 
struck for Paris. Most of them served in 
the ranks as common soldiers. The per- 
sonal valor of these men on all fronts did 
more to restore respect for their calling 
than decades of conventional mission 
work. Out of the total number of priests 
and seminarians mobilized for active ser- 
vice over 4,600 were killed and over 10,- 
000 were mentioned in dispatches. Such 
heroism and devotion brought well-earned 
popularity to the clergy among the com- 
mon people and accounts for the modified 
views of such rabid anti-clericals as M. 
Clémenceau and M. Jonnart, who was 
until recently Ambassador to the Papal 
Court. In addition, the success of sev- 
eral outstanding Catholic Generals, such 
as Foch, Lyautey, Gouraud, Pau, Castel- 
nau, Mangin, Franchet d’Esperey, Wey- 


gand and others, has had its influence in 


commending the religious faith these men 
so earnestly espoused. It must be remem- 
bered that France is only one-third Cath- 
olic and that the Protestant pastors and 


theological students performed equally — 
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distinguished service with Catholics, but 
the military facts must nevertheless be 
given full credit in accounting for a de- 
cided quickening of interest in the Cath- 
olic Church in France. 

The diplomatic differences between 
Protestantism and Catholicism are not as 
profoundly critical as are certain other 
factors. The Vatican has more than once 
tripped up in its haste to win political 
power. Religion as such has never bene- 
fited for long by the supposed advantage 
of political prestige. But centralized con- 
trol of Catholic relief to stricken coun- 
tries gives the Vatican the largest possible 
advantage in the post-war world. The 
Catholics may have been divided along 
national lines during the war, but they 
closed the gaps when the guns ceased 
firing. From appearances Protestantism 
is divided more or less permanently, not 
only along national lines, but also along 
denominational lines. This affects not 
only communities of belief but also those 
vital overhead structures which survey 
the field, attend to relief, propaganda, 
missions, church erection and_ schools. 
Protestantism today, a guardian of many 
vital ideas for the spiritual life of the 
world, represents independence_reduced 
to an absurdity. 
~" With the conclusion of the war and the 
return to peace the Pope brought the es- 
sential solidarity of the Catholic Church 
io the attention of his people in all lands. 
Prodigious emergency funds were raised. 
Peter’s Pence flowed into Rome from 
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many sources, several millions coming 
from America. On the other hand, dis- 
united Protestantism, with the exception 
of sporadic relief efforts and the Central 
Bureau for Relief in Zurich, has remained 
comparatively helpless to aid stricken 
sister churches. The steady stream of 
treasure that has passed through the Vati- 
can has not only relieved the need of 
Catholic groups in Europe, but has also 
enabled the Catholic Church to purchase 
scores of bankrupt Protestant institutions 
and to open many new churches, hos- 
pitals and schools. Eighty-eight Prot- 
estant institutions closed in Germany in 
1923, while in the five years leading up 
to that period the Catholic Church opened 
seven hundred such institutions. 

If the Reformation is to be saved it 
must be by the foresight and statesman- 
ship of Protestant leaders who can per- 
suade separate and independent units to 
do freely that which is accomplished 
through the iron discipline and central- 
ized authority of the Roman church. 
Bigotry now, on the part of either Prot- 
estants or Catholics, in the midst of ap- 
palling spiritual need, is falseness to 
Christianity. There is ample room for the 
best efforts of both. The ideas centred in 
Protestantism are precious not only to 
those who refuse the way of the Roman 
church. They are of service to those who 
espouse freedom of thought in any field, 
and not least they are of immense correc- 
tive value to the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. 


The Florida Rush of 1029 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


C 


Newspaper Editor Who Has recently Investigated Conditions in Florida 


HE first great rush 
a to Florida began 

400 years ago. 
Ponce de Leon, seeking 
the fabled. Fountain of 
Youth on the mythical 
Island of Bimini, discov- 
ered the peninsula which 
separates the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Atlantic 


Ocean in 1513. For a 
quarter of a century 
thereafter adventurous 


Spaniards made tentative 
excursions to the new 
land seeking gold. Then 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca, survivor of Pamfilo 
de Narvaez’s ill-fated ex- 
pedition, returned to 
Spain with such gorgeous 
tales of immense wealth 
as to arouse the cupidity and fire the 
imagination of all Christendom. 
Hernando de Soto, who had been with 
Pizarro in Peru and had returned with 
an immense fortune, by the aid of which 
he had won a bride from one of Spain’s 
proudest families and, of more conse- 
quence, the royal favor, founded the 
first syndicate for speculation in Flor- 
ida in 1538. He had planned to sail 
with one ship; so many wished to join 
his expedition that it took seven ships 
to carry them. The Florida fever 
spread over Spain and Portugal. Men 
sold their ancestral estates, mortgaged 
their patrimonies, pledged their jewels 
to raise funds wherewith to equip a sol- 
dier, a horseman or a ship and so par- 
ticipate in the great Florida adventure. 
And there, for all practical purposes, 
the story of Florida ended for more 
than three and a half centuries. De Soto 
failed in his quest of wealth as com- 
_ pletely as de Leon had failed in his 
quest of health. Florida, so far-as most 
people of America were concerned, was 
merely a geographical appendix to the 
North American continent until within 


JOHN W. MARTIN 
Governor of Florida 


the past quarter century. 
Today, as every one 
knows, the eyes of the 
civilized world are again 
focused upon Florida as 
intently as they were in 
1538, when de Soto was 
outfitting his great expe- 
dition. Once more men 
are seeking health and 
wealth in Florida. They 
are going not by hun- 
_dreds but by hundreds of 
thousands. 

Florida, with a popula- 
tion of barely a million 
and a quarter, scattered 
over a territory larger 


than New York, Massa- 


Underwood 


land, with their fifteen 
millions, drew a Winter 
migration from the North last season 
equal in number to its own permanent 


residents. The indications are that the ~ 


Winter of 1925-26 will see the popula- 
tion of the State more than trebled for 
the time being. Of those who make this 
enlarging seasonal migration a larger 
percentage each year locates and settles 
down in Florida. Compare the Federal 
census figures of 1910 and 1920, show- 
ing a growth from 752,619 to 968,470; 
the gain in the decade is 28.7 per cent. 
But the gain from 1920 to 1925, when 
the State census was taken, is from 968,- 
470 to 1,263,549, an increase of 30.4 
per cent. in only five years. That the 
permanent population of the State is 
growing at an accelerating rate is un- 
deniable; that the seasonal migration to 
and from Florida is increasing at an 
even higher rate of acceleration is even 
more certain. But the growth of popu- 
lation, permanent and migratory, is only 
one phase of the Florida phenomenon. 

The wealth of the State is growing 
many times faster. The index of this 
growth is the figures of banking re- 
sources. From 1900, when the total 
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deposits in national and State banks of 
Florida amounted to only $10,627,495, 
to June 30, 1925, when they aggregated 
$575,758,195, the growth has been more 

_ than 5,000 per cent. In the five years 
from 1920 to 1925 the increase has been 
from only $199,589,122 to the figure 
last quoted above, a growth of better 
than 250 per cent. in the wealth of the 
State. 


Wuat Attracts NEWCOMERS 


This is an unprecedented state of af- 
fairs. It is nothing less than history 
in the making. It is not enough, how- 
ever, merely to record the phenomenon. 
What urge impels this vast horde to mi- 
grate Florida-ward every year? What 


has made Florida more desirable than - 


it was through its dormant centuries 
after de Soto? Whence has come this 

_ miraculous increase in wealth which the 
banking statistics reflect? 

The first and obvious answer is the 
climate of Florida. It is necessary to 
take the many other factors into ac- 
count, but any consideration of Florida 
must be predicated in the first instance 
upon the fortuitous and happy circum- 
stance of a climate which permits the 
Winter visitor to live and play out of 
doors without fear either of sunstroke 
or of being deluged. Florida’s latitude, 
its insular situation between the Gulf of 
_Mexico and the Atlantic, the proximity 
of its coasts to the 

~ Gulf Stream and the 


circumstance that its 
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been known that Florida can raise 
oranges and grapefruit; it is only within 
very recent years that it has been dis- 
covered that almost every acre of land 
in the State is capable of growing pro- 
lific crops of an immense variety of 
products and of producing at a season 
of the year when the markets of the 
North are otherwise bare of those prod- 
ucts. Florida, whose northern boundary 
is further south than the southern boun- 
dary of California, is the nearest to the 
tropics of any part of continental United 
States. It is nearer, also, to the great 
markets of the Northeast than is any 
other region from which out-of-season 
fruits and vegetables can be obtained. 
Florida potatoes and onions have no 
competitor in the markets of the North 
save those of Bermuda, which come in 
just a shade earlier. Florida strawber- 
ries, shipped from January to Marth, 
are the earliest arrivals in New York. 
Florida -celery, lettuce, cabbages, green 
produce of every kind, are available at 
seasons when otherwise the Northern 
consumer would have to do without 
fresh vegetables or pay a high price for 
the hothouse products. 

Those two factors—climate and fer- 
tility—have always existed in Florida. 
The reasons for the current rapid 
srowth of the State, then, must be sought 
elsewhere. And the chief one is that 


Per Cent Increase 


rainy season occurs 
between April and 
November — these 
are the _ factors 
which draw _ out- 
siders to Florida in 
the first instance 
and which keep a 
percentage of them 
there. 


The second factor 
upon which the re- 
cent development of 
the State is based 
is the fertility of its 
soil. It has long 


Population 1920- 1910- 1900- 
City #1925 1920 1910 1900 1925 1920 1910 
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the beginning of 1925. 


considered greatly out of date. 
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ation, exclusive of Winter residents, at 
In most cases these population figures are now 
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the opening up of Florida had to 
wait upon the development of civili- 
zation to a point which made it eco- 
nomically feasible to make Flor- 
ida’s climate and soil accessible to 
the multitude. ; 

The modern history of Florida 
begins with the venture of Henry M. 
Flagler, who conceived and carried 
~ to completion the railroad running 
down the east coast of the peninsula 
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from Jacksonville to the end of the 
mainland, and then beyond, over a 
chain of keys, to Key West. Simul- 


fe} 
Bonita Springs 
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taneously with Mr. Flagler’s initial 


venture Henry B. Plant projected 


the extension of the Atlantic Coast 
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Mr. Plant did not live to carry out 
his project, and Mr. Flagler did. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


The last year, the most prosperous 
and crowded year in Florida’s history, 
has been marked by—if, indeed, the cur- 
rent activity is not in large measure 
due to—the entrance into the Florida 
field of a third great railroad seer and 
builder, S. Davies Warfield, Chairman 
of the Seaboard Air Line. ‘Twelve 
months ago the Seaboard Air Line, 
which had been for several years oper- 
ating two main trunk lines crossing 
Florida, one horizontally from Jackson- 
ville west, the other southwesterly from 
Jacksonville to Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, surprised the railroad and finan- 
cial world by opening the first railroad 


line to connect the west coast with the .. 


EY WEST (ateeritrer 


southern east coast. Since then the Sea- 
board has, either by the purchase of 
new rights of way or of existing small 
railroads, begun the extension of its 
lines down the west. coast to Fort 
Myers, down the east coast to Miami, 


up and down and across Florida in- 


every direction, with the avowed inten- 
tion of eventually giving ever’ impor- 
tant town in Florida direct railroad con- 
nection with every other part of Florida 
and the rest of the United States, thus 
completing the work begun by Flagler 
and Plant, and making every section of 
the State quickly and easily accessible. 

Undoubtedly the most important thing 
that has happened in and to Florida in 
the last decade has been the new devel- 
opments and extensions of the Seaboard 
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footing in 1880 by selling 
4,000,000 acres of land to 
_ Hamilton. Disston’s Philadel- 


‘the invention of the automobile, 


Air Line, not only because of 
the service which that road ren- 
ders but because this new com- 
petition has spurred the older 
lines to improvements and ex: 
tensions in trackage and ser- 
vice. This is, indeed, the most 
momentous event in the annals 
of Florida since the State put 
itself upon a sound financial 


phia syndicate for 25 cents an 
acre. That, by the way, was 10 
cents an acre more than the 
United States paid Spain for 
the whole of Florida in 1821. 
A modest estimate of the pres- 
ent land value in Florida, tak- - 
ing the extremely conservative 
average figure of $150 an acre, 
is $5,250,000,000. 

Florida had to wait for rail- 
roads, and it had to wait for 


with its concomitant of mod- 


-ern highways. Its climate and 
‘its fertility were of no avail until mod- 


ern transportation methods made them 


accessible. And its attractiveness to 


tourists and desirability to permanent 
settlers had to wait on the discovery of 


above. 
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The relative growth of population in Florida during 
the past quarter century as compared with that for 
the United States as a whole is shown in the chart 
Note that the gain by Florida in the past five 
years was as great as in the preceding ten years, 
although for the entire period the growth of Florida 


has been extremely rapid 


the causes of certain diseases and meth- 
ods for their control. 

Yellow fever was never indigenous to 
Florida, but, owing to its proximity to 
Havana, New Orleans and other fever- 
infested centres, it was not un- 
til the yellow fever mosquito 
had been isolated, identified 
and eliminated that many per- 
sons felt safe in remaining in 
Florida beyond the period of 
Winter dormancy of the mos- 
quito. Malaria was prevalent 
in many sections of the State 
until modern methods of mos- 
quito control were introduced. 
Not until then could Florida 
hope to people the Everglades 
or the inland country, with its 
30,000 fresh-water lakes, with 


a year-round population, still 


Tampa 


less to realize its agricultural 


Standard Statistics Company 


Chart showing the rapid growth of population in the 
Note particularly the 


growth of Miami and Tampa since 1920 


three largest Florida cities. 


possibilies to the full. So com- 
plete has been the work of 
drainage and mosquito elimi- 
nation throughout the State that 
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the writer, visiting every 
part of Florida during Au- 
gust and September of this 
year and making it a 
point to remain out of 
doors in the evening, found 
the insect pests far less an- 
noying than they are any- 
where along the coast of 
New England or in the 
mountains of New York. 
Indeed, the absence of mos- 
quito screens in private 
houses and hotels, except 
on the very borders of the 
Everglades, was noticeable. 


Florida had to wait for 
the development of modern 
engineering methods and 
machinery to_ provide 
means of draining the sur- 
plus water from its millions of sub- 
merged acres and of reclaiming the 
mangrove swamps of its coasts be- 
fore it could expect a widespread 
response to its invitation to the rest 
of the world to come and visit it or 
to live there. And it had to wait for 
the development of two other factors 
which, perhaps, have made the largest 
contributions of all to the present situa- 
tion in Florida. 

Until very recent years no consider- 
able proportion of the American people 


Loading sugar cane from barges on a canal which is used 
for navigation as well as drainage 


had the habit or the urge toward out- 
door recreation. . Moreover, until very 
recent years only a small percentage of 


Americans were economically able to 


spend any part of their time away from 
their daily work. Both of those condi- 
tions have changed markedly since the 
war. Without attempting to analyze 
the causes thereof, it is a fact so defi- 


nite as to be obvious that the spirit of 


outdoor play has taken possession of us 
as a nation. It is almost as obvious that 


Ditching machine used in reclaiming land in the Everglades of Florida 
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the proportion of individuals earning 
materially more than their daily needs 
has increased and is still increasing, 
since the war especially. One compe- 
tent statistical authority estimates that 
there are more than 15,000,000 persons 


in the United States who can afford a 


Winter vacation: in Florida. Unques- 
lionably there is a higher percentage of 
individuals who have achieved that de- 
gree of economic independence than 
ever before in our history. 


Those, then, are the factors which, 
converging in the period 1920-25, have 
so accelerated the development of Flor- 
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the wilderness, building a city on the 
barren sands, changing the course of a 
river or remodeling the shores of the 
ocean. Miracles are being worked by 
these dreamers. One has to go back to 
the Arabian Nights or the magical tales 
of Ariosto to match their actual achieve- 
ments. 


Where, outside of a fairy book, does 
one find islands rising from the sea and 
crowned with Aladdin palaces almost ~ 
overnight? A year ago Dave P. Davis 
envisioned an island in Old Tampa Bay. 
Only .a small and swampy clump of 
sawerass was visible when he painted 


Locks and sluiceway comprising the control works of St. Lucia Comat 


the main drainage 


canal from Lake Okeechobee 


ida as to make that the most spectacular 
phenomenon of the day. 

What is going on today in Florida is 
-in effect pioneering in a modern setting. 
A wilderness is being conquered with 
the aid of the newest devices and meth- 
ods of the engineer and the scientist. It 
is pioneering de luxe, with the uphol- 


stered limousine replacing the covered. 


wagon, but pioneering none the less. 
Of the 35,000,000 acres of land in the 
State fewer than 7,000,000 acres have 
so far been reclaimed from the forest 
and the swamp. Florida is still an al- 
most untouched field in which the ad- 
venturous American can. gratify his 
creative instinct and emulate his pioneer 
forebears by carving out a clearing in 


a picture of what he intended to create. 
People stormed his doors to buy lots 
still many feet under water; $3,000,000 
worth of them sold the first day. Today, 
less than a year later, Davis Islands 
stand covered with magnificent struc- 
tures, a huge auditorium, hotels, country 
club, apartments, splendid mansions! 
The State of Florida itself is a miracle 
worker. The conquest of the Zuyder Zee 
by the Netherlands is no greater task 
than that which Florida has set itself 
in the reclamation of the Everglades. 
Every year 5,000,000 acres of land were 
submerged by the rains which swept 
down the valley of the Kissimmee River 
into Lake Okeechobee, whose surface 
was only twenty-one feet above sea level. 
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This would be the richest land in the 
world if some means could be found of 
controlling the water. California digs 
canals. and ditches to get water to the 
land; Florida, with nearly three times 
as great an annual rainfall, has to ditch 
to get the water off. The State acquired 
all lands under water from the United 
States Government in 1856 and created 
an Internal Improvement Board, which 
has at last solved the Everglades prob- 
lem. I saw scores of eager bidders buy- 
ing Everglades lands at the board’s 


there were at least 150,000 acres of it 
which would raise three times as many 
tons of sugarcane to the acre as the best 
Louisiana sugar land, and more than 
double Cuba’s best. This is being put 
under cane cultivation, and the largest 
sugar mill in the world, except one, is 
about to be built at Clewiston. . 


Great State Roap System 


As a State, Florida is engaged in an- 
other great engineering task, the crea- 


Northern aerial view of Davis Islands, taken on June 15, 1925, showing the work of reclama- 
tion and improvement accomplished in a few months 


weekly auction in Tallahassee, with 
Governor Martin presiding. The bids 
began at $150 an acre and ran up to 
$700. Pumping will always be neces- 
sary for the Everglades farmer, but so 
it will always be in Holland; properly 


farmed an annual yield of $500 can be | 


counted on safely. I found many in- 
stances of from $2,000 to as high as 
$9,000 an acre being received for crops 
from this Jand. The Government agent 
in charge of the sugar experiment sta- 
tion at Canal Point assured me _ that 


tion of a system of State roads which 
will make every part of the Common- 
wealth accessible. This is being done 
magnificently. Advantage is taken of 
the opportunity which the great unin- 
habited areas offer to follow Napoleon’s 
maxim that the best tool for the engi- 
neer is a straight-edge. Twenty, thirty, 
sometimes more, miles at a stretch in a 
straight line through virgin forest some 
of the splendid State roads run. I 
motored twenty-three miles without see- 
ing a house over a perfect highway. 
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ee FS, re ~ Southeastern nae view .of Davis iggmd taken on Noy, 15, 1924 


Considering the proportion of popula- 
tion to area, Florida’s road program is 


nothing short: of gigantic, and it is be-— 


ically out. sty and ae 


the ae ae ~The new citizens are still 


too busy getting settled or preparing the 
way for other settlers to’ take as yet a 


very active part in politics. Native Flo- 


ridians, ‘however, are already in the mi- 
nority, and with: the influx from the 


North the Republican vote is growing to 


‘the point where it will certainly furnish 


a healthy opposition party at the next 
quadrennial election. - 
In the meantime Florida is prosper- 


‘ing as few young Commonwealths have 


ever prospered. More than a million 


settlers who are crowding in. 


dnd a quarter tourists iad the ‘State 
between July, 1924, and July, 1925, and 
spent an average of nearly” $i 000 Tach: 
The influx te the current season: has 
begun on a scale more than twice as 


~ereat: It is not inconceivable that 


~ $3,000,000,000. will be left in Florida 


in the year ending July, 1926. 

~ Florida’s great Problems: are not how 
to-sell more land to outside investors 
but how to build hotels and homes fast 
enough to care for the tourists and ‘per- 
manent residents, and how to clear the 
land fast enough for the agricultural 
Agricul- 
ture and industries based on agriculture 
are the foundations upon which the far- 
seeing men of Florida realize that the 
destiny of their State must ultimately 
rest. 


‘Completed homes on Davis Islands as'they appeared on June 9, 1925 
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/ The Moroccan War Against France 
| and Spain 


By M. M. KNIGHT 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


HE French phase of the Riffian 


War is quite inexplicable if sepa- 


rated from the Spanish phase, 
which began earlier. This in turn is 
tied up with the anomalous position 
of France and Spain in a country of 
which the independence and _indivisi- 
bility are guaranteed in a solemn in- 
ternational agreement, still nominally in 


force, the 1906 act of Algeciras. 


Morocco, once a great empire, was 
already in decadence in 1492, when the 
Moors lost their last foothold in 
Europe to the Spaniards. The succeed- 
ing Catholic kings intended to take the 
Moorish lands, in Africa also, but their 
hands were never free. Portugal occu- 

ied a string of fortified ports down the 
Atlantic Coast of Morocco, on the road 
to the East Indies. Spain began to es- 
tablish a similar string of Presidios 
eastward along the Mediterranean Coast 
of Africa. She was stopped at about 
the present boundary between Morocco 
and Algeria by the oncoming Turks. 
The Moroccan Empire, thus hemmed in 
and doomed to stagnation, nevertheless 
maintained a nominal independence be- 
cause of the competition and growing 
exhaustion of rival claimants. 

England became a factor when she 
held and lost Tangier late in the seven- 
teenth century, but especially a little 
later, when she took Gibraltar in 1704. 
France had long been building up her 
tiade relations with Morocco even then. 
She became the outstanding European 
power in Moroccan affairs after her an- 
nexation of Algeria in 1830. Hence- 
forth, Morocco’s continued existence as 
an independent country was due to 
rivalry between the European powers 
which coveted her territory. This was 
almost exactly the position of her sister 
Mohammedan State, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, even to the capitulations which 


German traders. 


gave foreign Consuls special jurisdic- 
tion over their own people and a great 
deal of arbitrary power over commerce. 


French diplomats mentioned the colo- 
nies to Bismarck at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War, but he said Ger- 
many would not take them all as a gift. 
The European world in 1871 was not 
enthusiastic about far-flung empires. 
Later, as German industry and com- 
merce developed, Bismarck himself be- 
came interested in the “open door” for 
Italy’s emergence as 
a unified nation about the same time 
thrust her also into the struggle for 
North African lands and a preponder- 


~ ance of power in the Mediterranean. 
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Contemporary Morocco definitely 
dates from the international conference 
at Madrid in 1880. There were the four 
European rivals mentioned above— 
Spain, Great Britain, France and Italy— 
and Germany was already feeling the 
interest of a great trading country in a 
promising market. Then, as _ now, 
France and Spain were the most ag- 
gressive. Great Britain, far more sensi- 
tive then than now about her position 
at the Strait of Gibraltar, had been the 
most obstinate opponent to their ad- 
vance at the close of their nineteenth 
century wars with Morocco or parts of 
it. All were relieved when Germany 
eased a very tense situation by bringing 
about the Madrid conference. 

Playing “honest broker,” as in the 
more delicate Turkish crisis of two 
years earlier, Germany worked for an 
equality of economic privileges for the 
thirteen signatory powers. She was 
perhaps the earliest consistent apostle 
of the “open door” in the game of con- 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Economics 
at the University of Utah, Mr. Knight served 
during the war with the French, Rumanian 
and American armies. He has recently re- 
turned from Morocco. 
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temporary imperialism. It was  ob- 
viously necessary to do something about 
the protection of frontiers and of for- 
eigners within so disorderly a country. 
France and Spain, because of their 
pioximity and greater interests, were 
unintentionally left in a position to en- 
croach upon the equality aimed at in 
the Madrid convention. 


THE AGREEMENT OF 1880 


There were two absurdities in this 
1880 agreement. The first was the at- 
tempt to combine the water of Moroc- 
can independence with the oil of Euro- 
pean “‘sanctions’”—that is, the right of 
forcible intervention. The second could 
hardly have been foreseen at that time. 
In practice it has not proved feasible 
for a group of nations to exercise super- 
vision together. The idea of a mandate 
given to a single power was not yet 
developed in 1880, and there was no 
such permanent agency as the League 
of Nations before which such a man- 
datory might be held responsible. As 
a result the powers most interested— 
in this case France and pain—went 
ahead by themselves. By 1904 Morocco 
owed them so much for unpaid debts 
and indemnities that she was bankrupt 
and they wished to foreclose. 


A re-convention of the signatories of 
the Madrid agreement was the last thing 
in their minds. To get an assembly of 
these thirteen nations to turn Morocco 
over to France and Spain was obviously 
impossible. What seemed more promis- 
ing was the familiar device of buying 
off the most interested powers and 
quietly going ahead with the penetra- 
tion. It seemed improbable that such 
disinterested powers as the United 
States, Denmark and the Netheriands 
would take a positive stand, and the 
Madrid convention would soon be lost 
in a wilderness of new growth. 


By a strange mixture of design and 
miscalculation, Germany’s claims were 
ignored. Trying to kill too many birds 
with one stone, Delcassé, the soul of the 
essentially French project and the sleep- 
less enemy of the Germans, overreached 
himself. He would adminisier a diplo- 
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matic defeat to the great rival of the 


-Franco-Russian military alliance if he_ 


could put through his Moroccan plans 
without compensating Germany. On the 
other hand, he faced the danger that, 
even isolated, the Germans would be 
able to put the disinterested signatories 


of the Madrid convention in such a 


position that a new conference would 
be called. This is exactly what oc- 
curred. 


French and Spanish diplomats had 


held informal “conversations” in 1902. 


A vague and tentative scheme of di- 
vision had thus grown up, and the dis- 
cussions had even led to the drawing 
of a provisional boundary line between 
French and Spanish claims in Morocco. 


The doom of the latter country’s inde- — 


pendence was sealed when Great Britain 
was won over and the famous Anglo- 
French Entente was arranged in 1904. 


In the published part of this under- 
standing both parties protested an ear- 
nest desire to maintain the status quo 
in Egypt and Morocco; but, the docu- 
ment went on to explain, if it should 
be necessary for 
changes in Egypt, she would concede 
France’s right to bring about similar 


ones in Morocco, and vice versa. If- 


the signatories were sincere in .their 
protestations about the status quo, the 
rest of the documext was superfluous. 
Therefore, reasoned the Germans, there 
must be secret stipulations, and the real 
meaning of the entente would become 


clear only in the light of these clauses. 


Though not published, even in part, for 
years, the nature of the secret stipu- 
lations became obvious almost imme- 
diately. In return for British permis- 
sion to exercise a free hand in Morocco, 
the French were obliged not only to 
forget about Egypt but also to liqui- 
date the Spanish claim with a boundary 
as favorable to the latter as might be 
necessary. This was accomplished by 
the secret agreements of 1904 and 1905. 

Spain was outmanoeuvred through 
the incompetency of her diplomats. Ac- 
cording to the Anglo-French secret con- 
versations, she was to have received Fez 
and a good-sized strip of the rich plain 


Britain to make 


ae 


SNAP op eat EA 


_ south of the Riff mountains. All that 
was binding upon France by the written 
treaty with Great Britain, however, was 
to satisfy Spanish claims. This was 
done along the lines of the secret nego- 
tiations of 1902. Neither Spain nor 
Great Britain have ever quite forgiven 
the French for their astuteness. The 
three powers purchased Italian acquies- 
cence by the promise of a free hand in 
Tripoli, when a suitable occasion for a 
quarrel with the Turks should arise. 


GERMANY’s DEMAND 


France called upon Sultan Abd-ul 


Azziz to accept financial and customs 
supervision and a French military mis- 
sion to reorganize his armies. In de- 
spair.over the desertion of Great Britain 
he seemed on the point of complying, 
when the German protest, which might 
have been foreseen, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a standstill. It has been 
charged that Germany merely wanted 
to be bought off, like Great Britain, 
-Spain‘and Italy. Like any other intel- 
ligent. conjecture, this may be true. 
What she demanded was a clarification 
of the rights of signatories of the Ma- 
drid Convention. Her agent at Tangier 
wrote his French colleague that Ger- 
many had been “systematically kept 
aloof” in the recent negotiations, and 
that her Chancellor being “ignorant of 
all the agreements concerning Mo- 
rocco,” did not “acknowledge himself to 
be bound by them in any way.” When 
the French Ambassador complained to 
the German Foreign Office in Berlin 
about the tone of this letter, an Under- 
Secretary told him that his Government 
had not dictated the letter, and did not 
even have a copy, but that Germany did 
not consider herself bound by either 
the Anglo-French or the Franco-Span- 
ish treaties. 

Kaiser Wilhelm wrote to President 
Roosevelt on March 6, 1905, that he 
suspected a Franco-Spanish plot to can- 
cel the legitimate rights of signatories 
of the Madrid Convention, including 
Germany and the United States. Three 
weeks later he descended from his yacht 
at Tangier and made two short speeches 
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—one to German merchants, the other 
to the Sultan’s uncle and representative 
—in which he asserted the independence 
of Morocco and the equality of foreign 
nations in trading with her. Although 
these speeches caused a stir in Europe, 
they did not lay down anything not ex- 
pressly guaranteed in Articles 16 and 17 
of the Madrid agreement. The German 
Government insisted upon a new confer- 
ence, and, much to the chagrin of 
France and Spain, President Roosevelt 
adopted the idea as a way out of a dan- 
gerous situation. The result was the 
famous Algeciras Conference, which 
opened, on Spanish territory but under 
the guns of Gibraltar, on Jan. 16, 1906. 

The general act signed there by the 
same powers which had prepared the 
Madrid Convention twenty-six years be- 
fore, is still nominally in force, though 
the wisdom of men and angels could not 
say exactly what it means in the utterly 
changed Morocco of today. It has had 
much the same history of lip service 
and ingenious evasion. France and 
Spain continued their tactics of steady 
encroachment,.coupled with astute di- 
plomacy to prevent a new conference. 
The Algeciras Conference solemnly 
proclaimed its intention of establishing 
“order, peace and prosperity” in Mo- 
rocco “through the introduction of re- 
forms based upon the triple principle 
of the sovereignty of his Majesty the 
Sultan, the integrity of his realm, and 
economic freedom, without any inequal- 
ity whatsoever.” 

This trinity of vague “principles” 
contrasts strangely with the 123 specific 
articles of the act. To uphold the Sul- 
tan’s “sovereignty,” the control of po- 
lice, banking, finance, customs and rev- 
cnues, and public works was placed in 
European hands! His Majesty was left 
almost without funds, forces or prestige. 
The “integrity” of his realm has been 
looked after by cutting the same into 
three distinct administrative zones ac- 
cording to secret agreements entered 
into before the conference. It is super- 
fluous to discuss “economic freedom, 
with no inequality whatsoever” in the 
French and Spanish zones; Germany 
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and Austria have been excluded from 
all three since the war. A good illus- 
tration of the extent of the “sovereign- 
ty” and “unity” of 1925 may be seen in 
the fact that the “Sultan’s” armies could 
not cross from the French to the Span- 
ish. zone to put down a dangerous re- 
bellion until France and Spain had hig- 
gled for weeks at Madrid over the 


terms. 
Frencu Minitary CONQUEST 


On Aug. 7, 1907, just sixteen months 
after the act was signed, France landed 
troops at Casablanca on the Atlantic 
Coast.. Within four years the military 
conquest begun there had taken over 
nearly 6,000 square miles, including the 
richest agricultural district of Morocco, 
inhabited by 300,000 people. The 
French entered Fez in the Spring of 
1911, at the invitation of the penniless 
and beleagured Sultan Mulai Hafid. 


In German eyes, this was tantamount 
to tearing up the act of Algeciras. A 
Sultan, they said, who allowed foreign- 
ers to take his richest lands, and finally 
his capital, was certainly not the inde- 
pendent sovereign envisaged in the Act 
of Algeciras. They anchored the little 
gunboat Panther off the Atlantic Coast 
at Agadir, in the extreme South, as an 
unmistakable hint that it was time for 
an accounting. To the French jibe that 
they had signed a pact in 1909 giving 
France a free hand, the Germans re- 
torted that none of the conditions had 
been fulfilled, including sovereignty of 
the Sultan, integrity of his domains and 
the open door. For instance, a sweep- 
ing “Franco-Morocean Accord” which 
aimed at placing the army as well as 
finances under French tutelage had been 
forced through by a forty-eight-hour ul- 
timatum of Feb. 19, 1910. 

France now did what she might have 
saved herself time and trouble by doing 
in 1904, She bought off Germany, the 
one remaining interested great power, 
with a small piece of Equatorial Africa. 
It was a low price for the German 
claims, but Germany had to take that or 
nothing, as she was in no position to 


accept a war with France, Great Britain - 


and Russia. 

A French protectorate was immediate- 
ly declared over Morocco, and the Sul- 
tan replaced by the present incumbent, 
Mulai Yussuf. This amiable “Shadow 
of God” never expected such eminence, 
and has proved grateful to his creators. 
None of the eight disinterested signa- 
tories of Algeciras complained. Spain 
had seized Larache (the El Arish or El 
Araish of the Arabs) on the Atlantic 
Coast, south of Tangier, and began the 
conquest of the hinterland. Italy had 
utilized the 1911 crisis by declaring war 
on Turkey and seizing Tripoli. There- 
upon, the Balkan States saw an oppor- 
tunity to attack Turkey. The wars 
which ensued so upset the balance of 
power that a dispute in Southeastern 
Europe actually precipitated the gen- 
eral European war which had _ been 
threatened twice over Morocco. ; 


The economic changes in French Mo- ° 
rocco since 1912 are little short of mi- 
raculous. Law and order have been es- 
tablished where neither life nor prop- 
erty had been safe for centuries. France ’ 
was able to draw 35,000 men, largely © 
shock troops, out of Morocco for the: 
World War, and yet to carry on the ad- 


vance against unsubdued tribes. Mag- 
nificent roads and a growing network 
of railways make it possible to trans- 
port persons or goods within a few 
hours, in perfect safety, where weeks 
and a regiment of cavalry would have 
been required before the protectorate. 
Casablanca has grown from a tawdry 
native village to a flourishing seaport 


and industrial city, where life runs on - 


as urbanely and comfortably as in Eu- 
rope. Most important of all, thanks to 
French tutelage, a revolution is well un- 
der way in native methods of farming 
and stock-raising. New markets have 
been thrown open to Arab and Berber 
by modern transportation facilities, and 
capital accumulates under a strong and 
economical government. 


Nobody has profited more by the new _ 


order than the Jew. Privileged in the 
great days gone by, persecuted and 
robbed during the nineteenth century, 
he is now protected and used as an in- 
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termediary. Much of the business in 
Moroccan cities is in his hands: He un- 
derstands Morocco and talks its lan- 
guages. More than any other native, he 
has shown aptitude for learning Eurv- 
pean ways and tongues. 


Goop SiwwE oF FRENCH RULE 


A great many Arabs, Berbers and 
Jews realize that their prosperity has 
come with the protectorate. Although 
many are quite unsentimental about the 
French, they are tied to French rule by 
bonds of interest, and afraid of what 
might happen if the handful of French- 
men were ejected. Here, as for impe- 
rialism in general, is the one real ex- 
cuse for France’s presence in Morocco: 
if the total wealth of a country and the 
general level of prosperity among its 
native population have been raised by 
foreign control, the foreigner can say 
that their rule is being paid for out of 
a surplus which it creates. As long as 
this is so obviously true that the natives 
admit it, revolts will probably be less 
dangerous than they seem. The only 
rebellions which France has had in Mo- 
rocco have originated with newly-paci- 
fied tribes which had not had time to 
feel the economic effects of French 
rule. Even the present war with Krim, 
which began in the Spanish zone, en- 
listed only the tribesmen on the recently 
conquered northern fringe of the French 
zone. It seems we must separate the 
“morality”—if that word applies to in- 
ternational behavior—of France’s pene- 
tration of Morocco from the subsequent 
character and effects of her rule. 

The direct causes of the Riffian war 
all hinge on the incompetency of the 
administrations in the Spanish and In- 
ternational zones, and lack of effective 
cooperation between these administra- 
tions and that of the French. There is 
ordinarily more of such mutual effort 
between independent nations than there 
is between the three sections of this sup- 
posedly integral country under one Sul- 
tan. The lip service still paid to the 
lifeless text of the Act of Algeciras is 
almost always a handicap to Morocco. 
Those who assert their rights under that 


document, born crippled and buried 
alive under nearly twenty years of in- 
congruous history, do so only to prevent 
somebody from doing something. 
France is least hampered because the 
Sultan’s person and the shell of his van- 
ished sovereignty are in her zone. If 
she finds some act necessary, he oblig- 
ingly finds some way of making it legal, 
with her assistance—unless it applies to 
some other zone as well. 

Spanish misrule is the most tangible 
specific cause of the present trouble. 
Nobody entirely unfamiliar with her 
antiquated economic system at home 
can quite appreciate her colonial disas- 
ters. The great American colonies were 
lost a century ago because they could 
no longer live and breathe under the 


hampering policies of Spain. Their re- 


conquest was prevented by our Monroe 
Doctrine, to which England gave her 
moral support because she knew Spain 
would interrupt the new trade if she 
could. Cuba and the Philippines were 
lost because of decades of insufferable 
misrule, and the showing made against 
us in the war of 1898 was downright 
pitiful. 

So it has been in Northern Morocco. 
It was the famous Raisuli of the Jebala 
tribes (now allied with Krim) who 
helped the Spaniards to install them- 
selves at Larache in 1911. He was 
their ally when Krim captured him less 
than a year ago, together with his Span- 
ish arms, his hoard of gold anid the 
allegiance of his superb riflemen. 
During the intervening fourteen years 
Spain fought two bloody and useless 
wars against him, devastating a country 
from which she needed revenue, killing 
her own supposed people on both sides 
and loading the home country with debt. 


Ratsutr’s Poiicy 


Raisuli always protested his friend- 
ship for Spain and his belief that his 
own country needed European aid. 
Spanish Governors, Generals and_poli- 
cies were so mercurially unstable, he 
stated near the end of his life, that he 
could not possibly interpret them to his 
people. A new man would sweepingly 
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reverse the plans of his predecessor, the 
Government in Madrid would go over 
the heads of its representatives in Mo- 
rocco, or the public would overthrow 
the Government. Men of Raisuli’s per- 
sonal force are either extremely useful 
or highly dangerous; but Spain could 
‘never make up her mind permanently 
either to deal with him or to get rid of 
him. Though he was ez bandit in early 
life-—it was he who collected $70,000 
ransom for the American Perdicaris in 
1904—those who knew him well are 
convinced that it was a changed Raisuli 
who held the Jebala tribes in the hollow 
of his hand fifteen years later. An old 
Arab who has been high in the service 
of three Sultans said to the writer: “He 
was an incredible man, Raisuli. I wish 
he had been in the French zone. They 
would have dealt with him.” 

In 1921 the second of Spain’s long 
wars against Raisuli was nearing its 
close. His lands were devastated and 
the Spaniards were drawing in upon the 
remnant of his starving people, making 
their last stand in the mountains. Then 
the news came that the Riffians had 
attacked the great Spanish Army of the 
east and hurled what fragments re- 
mained of it back to the coast. The 
rout was so complete and the losses so 
appalling that General Silvestre blew 
out his own brains. Seven thousand 
dead were left unburied on- the field. 
The Riffians, under Abd-el Krim’s 
brother, took about 20,000 prisoners, 
including General Novarro, and cap- 


tured a vast booty in military supplies, 


including a hundred guns. It is claimed 
by the Riffians that when the battle 
opened they had only 6,000 men. In- 
stead of decreasing in action, like a 
European army, this number grew 
rapidly as the capture of rifles made it 
possible to arm more men. 

By September, 1923, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had so disgraced itself that a 
clique of officers, headed by General 
Primo de Rivera, was able to set up the 
present military dictatorship. Peace 
had been made with Raisuli late in 1922, 
but it was a peace born of the bitter 
and immediate necessities of both sides. 


The exhaustion of the Jebala people 
was so complete that Raisuli, old and 


sick though he was, managed to keep 


his tribes out of Krim’s camp for two 
years and a half. 

Things could hardly have been worse 
for Spain when Rivera took over the 
Government. Absolute necessity is the 
only excuse for his handling of the war, 
and that, if it exists, is an excuse for 
anything. 
withdrawal to the coastal regions since 
1917, when it looked like madness. 
Every disaster added to his prestige. 
One of his first acts as dictator was to 
ransom 25,000 Spanish prisoners, and 


thousands more were similarly freed 


later. He even paid the Riffians to al- 
low garrisons to retire from besieged 
posts. The retreat to the coast seemed 
to be progressing in orderly fashion 
until the Summer of 1924, when Rif- 
fian pressure upon Chechouen (She- 
shuan) turned what started as a with- 
drawal into a disaster, with enormous 
losses in men and materials. Rivera’s 


old political opponent, the Count de 
Romanones, did history one service this _ 


Summer in calling this the worst dis- 
aster of the war. In the controversy 
which followed, the Dictator gave de- 
tails of the 1921 defeat at Anual—so 
now we have both! 


Appb-EL Krim’s VICTORY 
Spain’s final withdrawal from the 


Jebala country was hardly finished — 


when Krim swept down upon Raisuli 
like a hawk upon a mouse. After this 


new victory Riffian prestige, numbers, | 


stores and wealth were equal to a con- 
test with France. This would have been 
ludicrously out of the question before 
the Spanish war had enriched them in 
money and equipment, and turned them 
from a lot of embattled gardeners and 
fox hunters into a seasoned army. It 
was repeatedly stated early in the war 
against the French that Krim himself 
was opposed to it, but that it was the 
only way of holding his followers to- 
gether and gathering more. They were 
weary of whipping ragged Spaniards 
for rifles and cartridges, already a drug 
in the market. The adventurers longed 
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He had been preaching a 


A 


for richer booty, and even the best ele- 
ments saw the need of adding grain 
lands to the stubborn rocks of the Riff. 
In occupying the northern part. of the 
“Quergha Valley during the Spring and 
Summer of 1924 the French had made 
this grain problem a very serious one 
for the Riffians. Possession of this 
strip of territory was the ostensible issue 
which brought on the war. It has also 
been the main object of contention in 
the clash at arms. 

The French argument that the Rif- 
fians could still buy all the grain they 
needed in the occupied strip is obviously 
beside the point, since it would apply 
equally well if the whole Riff had been 
seized. To defend the French advance 
on the strategic grounds that communi- 
cations with Algeria were threatened at 
the narrow “bottle-neck” pass of Taza 
was susceptible of two interpretations— 
either it named Krim as an enemy and 
adopted the theory of an inevitable war, 
or it assumed that the Riffians would 
not dare attack the French positions 
thus improved. Both argumenis were 
used by the French press in Morocco. 
Some writers combined them by stating 
that the Riffians would hardly dare at- 
tack now, but if they did, defense would 
be easter. | 

If the French had possessed a clear 
title to the seized lands, they would 
have been indisputably within. their 
rights. As clearly would they have 
been the aggressors if the Riffians had 
owned the territory. Its natural fea- 
tures had been little known, however, 
at the time of drawing up the treaties, 
and it was not made clear in the verbal 
descriptions of the boundary whether 
this strip was in the French or the Span- 
ish zone. While the Spaniards were re- 
treating from Chechouen in 1924 the 
French simply pushed into the disputed 
region and built forts. They have al- 
ways claimed that the 1912 Franco- 
Spanish treaty imposes upon Spain the 
obligation to occupy and keep order in 
the zone assigned to her. The rights 
to any part abandoned would thus—as 
the French see it—revert to them. On 
this theory France had a right to occupy 
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the Ouergha Valley, however the zonal 
boundary might be drawn. Spain never 
admitted for a moment that any such 
reversion clause could legitimately be 
read into the treaty. 

Without attempting to solve the dis- 
pute about this vague document, itself 
a mere modifier of other vague docu- 
ments, it is perfectly temperate to state 
that the French acted arbitrarily. They 
have never tried to apply their theory 
about the Spanish treaty to territory 
clearly within the Spanish zone. It was 
only after weeks of negotiations in 1925 
that they even flew military airplanes 
over positions so located. Looking over 
1924 newspaper files, one finds no sug- 
gestion that the French really feared a 
Riffian attack until after they had ad- 
vanced into the Ouergha Valley. It is 
true that in the Fall of 1924 Marshal 
Lyautey asked Paris rather nervously 
for more soldiers, which request was 
refused. 


Krim’s War WitH FRANCE 


Since 1921 the French had ridiculed 
the Spanish Army and attributed Krim’s 
victories almost entirely to its obvious 
shortcomings. When he first advanced 
into the disputed strip last Spring the 
French press almost held its breath at 
his temerity. “Wait,” was the usual 
editorial comment; “he’ll find that he 
is not dealing with Spaniards this 
time!” In a word, the French Protec- 
torate more or less deliberately allowed 
a war-provoking situation to develop 
because it underestimated the Riffians 
as enemies. By the concessions which 
undoubtedly must have been made to 
Spain this Summer, a joint Franco- 
Spanish agreement would have been pos- 
sible anywhere from a year to four years 
earlier. Even the Frenchmen charge the 
Protectorate Government with secret joy 
at Spain’s misfortunes, thinking to profit 
by them in the long run. Not that 
France wanted this war. Even the 
military authorities in Morocco did not 
really want a war—least of all a serious 
one. 

Krim, on the other hand, thought he 
had a chance to win—perhaps moderate 
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stakes, perhaps big ones. The French 
thought so too more than. once this 
Summer, so we can acquit him of un- 
intelligence on that score. He did un- 
derestimate the morale of the Moham- 
medan troops against him, and more 
still the high training and efficient 
military qualities of the average French 
officer. Franco-Spanish rivalry, on 
which he counted so much, was destined 
to break down under dire necessity. 
Krim was then to find it impossible to 
negotiate with them separately, and in- 
creasingly difficult to attack them one 
at a time. Knowing something of his 
misgivings concerning a war with 
France, we are forced to consider his 
reiterated statement that what he re- 
garded as necessity played an important 
part in his decision, not only pressure 
from his own people but the steady ad- 


vance of a power which refused to treat” 


with him. 

The much heralded dismay of the 
Riffians was nothing compared with the 
surprise of the French at the first fruits 
of conflict. The French were more or 
less confounded at the start by the re- 
sults of their own earlier carelessness. 
A post such as they had formed the 
habit of building for defense against 
sporadic risings of tribesmen was not 
necessarily adapted to stand a siege 
from a well-trained regular army. The 
Riffians were more than mere tribes- 
men after four years of facing artillery, 
machine guns and airplanes, however 
badly handled. They had some cannon 
of their own. Even a single field gun 
could wreak havoc with the style of out- 
post the French had planted in the 
region north of the Ouergha. More- 
over, the Riffians had a modern system 
of propaganda, and enjoyed the vast 
advantage of being the coreligionists 
and co-linguists of the tribes they wished 
to win. Mountains impassable except 
on foot and with donkeys minimize the 
importance of artillery, cavalry and 
aviation. Infantry is left well-nigh su- 
preme. The infantryman who shoots 
straightest with a rifle, knows the coun- 
try best and makes the most of its cover, 
and can live on least—thus being able to 


march lightest and carry on with the 


least supply service—is the most effi- 


cient. Thus, man for man, the Riffians 
had the better army of the two. The 


French were brought much closer to the - 
Spaniards whom they had been. ridi-- 


culing by the realization that they them- 
selves were making a pretty poor show- 
ing against the same enemy. Not-until 


the two had in July reached an agree-- 
-ment for cooperation and reinforced 


their troops until they outnumbered 


Krim’s army three to one was his ad-> 


vance stopped. . 


How Jong will the French and Span- 


ish taxpayers stand for the enormous 
expense which a victory may entail? 
Even if rains should practically suspend 
operations for three months, these Euro- 
pean allies can now have Krim’s scalp 


if they are willing to pay the price. Po- . 


litical machinery is tco lumbering and 
slow to go far into the deeper issue of 


how much the victory will be worth in- 


the long run. France has few people to 
go out as colonists; hence her whole 
colonial system in recent -times -has 
necessarily depended upon the ‘good- 
will of the natives, founded ‘on their 
material advantage. A French fune- 
tionary who has spent his life in the 
colonies remarked this Summer to the 
writer, in the presence of French offi- 
cers, that the time had gone by when a 
Mohammedan country could be held by 
a handful of men. Marshal Lyautey 
himself was publicly reported as telling 
the French Parliament that his prestige 


in Morocco would be in exact propor- 


tion to the number of bayonets back of 
it. Already, France has had to send 
considerable numbers of her own sol- 
diers. 


Franco-SpanisH Secret Pact 


In the peace which must be achieved 
on some terms before a great while, lip 
service will have to be paid again to the 
Act of Algeciras. This is undoubtedly 
one reason why the exact terms of the 
Franco-Spanish agreement of this Sum- 
mer were kept secret. If the two pow- 
ers can crush Abd-el Krim completely, 
they may be able to wriggle through the 
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terms of the act without giving Italy or 
Great Britain a pretext for calling upon 
the United States (as Germany did in 
1905-6) to propose a new international 
conference of the old signatories. With 
the Central Powers written out at Ver- 
sailles, the spirit of the group might be 
even less favorable to France and Spain 
than if Germany were present. This is 
because a great deal of the long history 
of Franco-Spanish encroachment was 
winked at before and during the World 
War on account of the Entente against 
Germany. While France and Spain 
still hope to detach the Jebala tribes 
from their alliance with the Riffians 
there is still the appalling possibility 
that the twelve-tribe unit may hold out 
to the bitter end. The expensiveness of 
such a war has already suggested au- 
tonomy for the rebels as the price of an 
immediate peace. This bait was thrown 
out by the Spanish General Jordana in 
the late Summer. 

.. The great trouble is that Morocco is 
a historical, religious and moral unit, 
and should be an economic one—all of 
which was guaranteed by the Act of 
Algeciras. Tangier, a point of vast im- 
portance, is smothered by the “interna- 


tional” status of its small zone. Yet 


there is no probability that either Italy 
or Great Britain would allow the port to 
fall into Spanish hands. In spite of an 
“International Statute of Tangier,” 
drawn up by France, Spain and Great 
Britain in December, 1923, both Italy 
and the United States have kept their 
diplomatic agents which the pact was to 
have abolished. This is a hint that these 
two powers still claim their rights under 
the Act of Algeciras. Italy has made 
her position even more emphatic by spe- 
cific notes to France, and her. inspired 
press has an irritating way of mention- 
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ing Tunis as compensation every time 
the question is raised of the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean. Although 
French statesmen have sharply and in- 
dignantly pointed to Tripoli as the price 
in full for Italian complacency, the Ital- 
ians, like the Germans of old, have stood 
upon the technical fact that this was not 
the only item in the bargain. France 
and Spain gave formal assurances that 
they would respect the Act of Algeciras. 
This guaranteed Moroccan sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and the eco- 
nomic equality of all signatories. The 
way this obligation has been treated 
would never bear the scrutiny of a new 
conference. If the Italians should force 
a crisis, the United States might again 
insist upon a new meeting as a means of 
preserving peace. The weaker signator- 
ies would then be in a position to help 
us. Once the question was opened, even 
Great Britain might claim compensation. 

Our State Department has now pub- 
licly called the attention of Maxwell’ 
Blake, Consul General and Diplomatic 
Agent at Tangier, to certain aviators 
engaged in a Moroccan civil war with- 
out having renounced their United States 
citizenship. One passage cited points 
to American extraterritorial rights in 
Morocco. French papers have resented 
this as a hint at recognition of Riffian 
belligerency. Obviously, it might be 
embarrassing to us if somebody should 
collect the $5,000 reward offered by 
Krim for one of these aviators, dead or 
alive. Our move does more than guar- 
antee our liberty of action regarding 
these men. It is the second suggestion 
within as many years that we might be 
the agency for bringing back to the 
flesh the ghosts of Madrid and Alge- 
ciras. 


The Black Hand Plot Thar Led 


World War 


By SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY 


Professor of European History, Smith College 


bility for the World War,” published 

in the October number of CURRENT 
History, there was given some of the 
evidence showing that the Serbian Gov- 
ernment was aware of the plot prepared 
in Belgrade for the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke. In view of the new 
material which has come to light in re- 
cent months, it may be of interest to 
sketch briefly the background and true 
story of the plot. 

The background of the tragedy lay in 
the antagonism between the Serb nation- 
alistic ambitions for a “Greater Serbia” 
and the Austrian desire to conserve ter- 
ritories which were coveted by Serbia. 
More specifically, the plot may be said 
to have owed its successful existence to 
four factors: (1) the Austrian “oppres- 
sion” in Bosnia; (2) the unrest of the 
Serb population in Bosnia; (3) the 
“Narodna Odbrana,” and (4) _ the 
“Black Hand.” 

The Austrian “oppression” in the dis- 
tricts occupied by the “unliberated 
populations,” (whose “liberation” was 
one of the aims and results of the par- 
ticipation of several Powers in the 
World War)* has been so often and so 
eloquently described by writers before 
the war, as well as in the propagandist 
" literature since July, 1914, as to need no 
repetition here.” It began with the neces- 


|; an article on “Serbia’s Responsi- 


1cf. J. S. Ewart: The Roots and Causes 
of the Wars, 1914-1918, 2 vols. N. Y., 1925, 
pp. 95-376, 573-676, 912-986, 1000-1064. 

2Hor instance, H. Wickham Steed: ‘The 
Hapsburg Monarchy (N. Y., 1913); Through 
Thirty Years, vol, 1 (London, 1924); R. W. 
Seton-Watson: The Southern Slav Question 
and the Hapsburg Monarchy (London, 1911); 
Roumania and the Great War (London, 1915); 
German, Slav, and Magyar (London, 1916); 
EH. Denis: La Guerre; ‘Causes Immédiates et 
Lointaines (Paris, 1915); La Question d’Au- 
triche; les Slovaques (Paris, 1917); La Grande 
Serbie (Paris, 1917); Gorivar and Stowe: The 
Inside Story of Austro-German Intrigue (N. 
Y., 1920); also the writings of Auerbach, 
Chopin, Fournol, Gayda, Lammeroux, Lanux, 
Mousset, Léger, Marcovitch, Vosniak: and 
countless magazine articles. 


sarily strict measures adopted by Austria 
upon the annexation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina in 1908, and increased during 
the ferment caused by the Serbian victo- 
ries and the great extension of Serbian 
territory during the First Balkan War in 
1912. But in 1913-14, under the ad- 


ministration of Count Bilinski, the sus- 


pended Landtag was reopened and the 
“Exceptional Laws” withdrawn; wide 
freedom was given to the press; Bosnia 
was to be represented in the Austro- 
Hungarian Delegations by six delegates; 
and great efforts were made to improve 
the political and economic conditions in 
Bosnia. Bilinski, being a Slav himself 
(a Galician Pole), had more sympathy 
with Serb aspirations than his German 
and Magyar colleagues. By a policy of 
conciliation in Bosnia he hoped to win 
from the Serb population something of 
the same loyalty to Hapsburg rule which 
was found in the Croatian and Moham- 
medan elements in the recently annexed 
provinces. But his conciliatory efforts 
met with no response from the Serbs; on 
the contrary, they were interpreted as 
signs of Austrian weakness and decay, 
and were taken advantage of for further 
open newspaper attacks and secret sub- 
versive movements against Austrian 
authority.’ 

The second factor in the Sarajevo 
plot, the unrest in Bosnia, was aroused 
partly by the Austrian “oppression” just 
referred to, partly by Austria’s (and 
Italy’s) hindering Serbia from gather- 
Pe AOE ST AON A els Pee NE 


*Leon Bilinski: Wspomnienia i Dokumenty 
(Reminiscences and Documents), 2 vols. War- 
Saw, 1924-25, I, 227-332; Bilinski, as Austro- 
Hungarian Joint Finance Minister from Janu- 
ary, 1912, to the War, had supreme charge 
of the administration of Bosnia. See also the 


_ interesting views of his predecessor, Count 


Burian: Austria in Dissolution, N. Y., 1925, 
pp. 244-310, 858-371: and Conrad: Aus meiner 
Dienstzeit, I, 13-275; III, 92 ff.. 157 ff., 239 
ff., 870 ff., 442 ff.; IV, 18-124. Bilinski’s con- 
ciliatory policy was not favored by Conrad, 
the Austrian Chief-of-Staff, nor by General 


_Potiorek, the Military Governor of Bosnia. 
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ing the full fruits of her Balkan vic- 
tories, and partly by incitement from 
Serbia. This incitement was carried on 
in Serbia openly in the Serbian Press, 
and more or less secretly by the ““Nar- 
odna Odbrana” and later by the “Black 
Hand.” In Bosnia it was maintained by 
literature smuggled in from Serbia and 
by agents affiliated with these societies. 
The unrest found expression in a series 
of attempts to assassinate Austrian of- 
ficials, which was justly complained of 
in the Austrian ultimatum and “dossier,” 
_ and which culminated in the murder of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. The 
most notable of these attempts was that 
of Bogdan Zerajitch, who fired five 
shots at the Governor of Bosnia at Sara- 
jevo in 1910, and then committed suicide 
on the spot. He was speedily hailed as 
a hero and a “martyr” in Serbia as well 
as by the Serbs in Bosnia. Two months 
later, on the occasion of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s birthday, Aug. 18, 
1910, Politica, a leading Belgrade news- 


Save 


-cry, ‘Honor to Zerajitch’!””* 


paper, published a large portrait of 
Zerajitch, with an incendiary poem and 
laudatory article, saying: “Today, we 
too light a candle at his grave and 
Among 
Bosnian youths, whose mental balance 
had been unsteadied by a mixture of 
anarchism, socialism, and Serbian na-— 
tionalism, it was not unnatural that men- 
tal suggestion, in an act of political as- 
sassination like that of Zerajitch, should 
exercise a strong psychological influ- 
ence. Two of the Archduke’s assassins 
declared at the trial that they had often 
spent long hours beside their hero’s 
grave and placed flowers upon it. One 
of them is said to have visited it the very 
evening before he shot the Archduke, 
and sworn by it that his hand should not 
waver next day. 


The Bosnian unrest also found ex- 


tAustrian ‘‘dossier,’’ appendix 1. 


‘Pharos: Der Prozess gegen die Attentaeter 
von Sarajevo, Berlin, 1918, 40; Jevtitch, Sara- 
jevski Atentat, Sarajevo, 1924, 20. 
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pression in the foundation of such as- 
sociations as “Mlada Bosna” (Young 
Bosnia), “Sokols’” (Falcon societies), 
“Pobratimstvo” (Anti-alcohol Brother- 
hood), and other “cultural” organiza- 
tions more or less inspired by, or secret- 
ly affiliated with, the “Narodna Od- 
brana” or the “Black Hand” in Serbia.’ 
Ostensibly these associations pursued 
only such meritorious aims as improv- 
ing elementary education, aiding the 
prohibition movement, training the “body 
in outdoor gymnastics and fostering 
national ideals. Those who were ac- 
cused of complicity in the Archduke’s 
murder strenuously denied at their trial 
that the associations had any subversive 
or treasonable aims; but the very zeal 
and frequency with which they offered 
these denials make one suspect their 
honesty; one gets the impression that 
they “protest too much.” In unguarded 
moments they made damaging admis- 
sions indicating that many of the leaders 
of these “cultural” associations were ac- 
tually in secret touch with Serbia and 
engaged in treasonable activities. In 
reality some of them were “confi- 
dential men” of the Narodna Odbrana 
and later the Black Hand; they used 
their membership in a “cultural” 
gymnastic or anti-alcohol association 
to mask their real activity as spies 
or as agents of an “underground 
railway” for smuggling weapons and 
conspirators across the frontier from 
Serbia into Bosnia. Thus, the Priboj 
schoolmaster, Tchubrilovitch, and the 
Tuzla cinema director, Mishko Jovano- 
vitch, were the founders and active 
leaders of the Sokols in their respective 
districts in Bosnia; and after visits to 
the Narodna Odbrana chairman at Sha- 
bats in Serbia in 1911-12, they became 
its “confidential men” in Bosnia, and 
had peasants to smuggle books and let- 
ters for them across the frontier; in 
June, 1914, they were the two principal 
persons who helped the three conspira- 
tors from Belgrade in their journey 


‘Jevtitch, 8-35; Pharos, passim; Report of 
the Activities of ‘the Kragujevac Sokol Union, 
1914, printed in part by Conrad, IV. 73- ree 
and in part in the Austrian ‘‘dossier,’’ ap- 
pendix 5%, 
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from the Serbian frontier to Sarajevo.’ 
Still another manifestation of the un- 
rest in Bosnia, both as a cause and a re- 
sult, was the habit of Bosnian youths to 
“emigrate” to Serbia for a few months, 
to roam about in a congenial atmos- 
phere where they were well received, or 
to study where it was made easy for 
them quickly to secure a certificate of 
education. Printsip, the conspirator 


who actually killed the Archduke later, 
went to Belgrade in 1912; wiih the per- 


sonal approval of Ljuba Jovanovitch, 
the Serbian Minister of - Education, 
Printsip passed off three years’ work in 
less than two years, in spite of the fact 
that meanwhile he was spending much 
of his time in political discussions, was 
enrolled in the Narodna Odbrana, went 
into training in bomb throwing as a 
comitadji at Prokupje, and was on the 
Turkish frontier during the Balkan War, 
though sickness prevented him from 
fighting. So it-happened that in the 


Spring of 1914, among the Bosnian. 
émigrés who congregated with Serbian - 


conspirators and Black Hand members 


at the sign of the “Zlatna Moryna”’ (The _ 


Gold Fish) in Belgrade, there were three 


youths ripe for executing a political as-. 


sassination—Gavrilo Printsip, Nedjelko: 


Tchabrinovitch and Trifko Grabezh. 


ASSASSINATION VS. PREPARATION © 


Now a word as to the Narodna Od- 
brana and the Black Hand. In the six- 
ties and seventies of the nineteenth 
century, many Serb _ revolutionaries 
gathered in Switzerland and came under 
the influence of Russian anarchists. 
They acquired a tendency toward revo- 
lution by violence and assassination, 
which has continued to exert an influ- 
ence over a certain portion of the less 
balanced youth of Serbia and Bosnia 
ever since. But not all Serbs in Switz- 
erland adopted these views completely. 


7Testimony of Tchubrilovitch and Jovano- 
vitch, Pharos, 88-108. 


8Pharos, 22-24; Jevtitch, 71. Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch describes his personal acquaintance with 
Printsip in Kryv Slovenstva, p 10. Printsip’s 
fellow-conspirator, Grabezh, also passed off 
Pri a rapidly in Belgrade (Pharos, 
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_ parts of Serbdom abroad.” 


Among the latter was Nikola Pashitch, 
now Premier of Yugoslavia. He be- 
lieved in the gradual building up of the 
moral and material forces of Serbia as 
a means to the eventual liberation and 
union of all Serbs in a powerful State, 
after the manner in which Piedmont had 
unified’ Italy in the generation imme- 
diately preceding. With this aim in 
view, Pashitch founded in Serbia the 
Radical Party. Under his venerable 
leadership it still preserves its original 
name, though today it is the very op- 
posite of radical. The program of the 
- party, as stated in the first issue of its 
organ, “Samouprava,” on Jan. 8, 1881, 
was: “The people’s welfare and free- 
dom at home, and the country’s inde- 
pendence and unification with the other 
It empha- 
sized the importance of building up and 
training the Serbian army for its even- 
tual task, but meanwhile, “in the field 
of cultural development, there must be 
organized a method of assisting the 
divided and unliberated parts of Serb- 
dom, and of keeping alive the sense of 
our national unity in the Serb provinces 
which, being far away, are exposed to 
the influence of foreign elements.” In 
other. words, discontent must be kept 
alive in the Serb districts of the Turkish 
and Hapsburg Empires until the future 


war of liberation should join them in a 


Greater Serbia.” ; 
These two political tendencies—indi- 
vidual anarchistic acts of assassination 
practiced by immature students and by 
military cliques, on the one hand, and 
national unification by a well-prepared 
movement and eventual war with Turkey 
and Austria, as advocated by the Radi- 
cal Party, on the other hand, dominated 
Serb political leaders until the triumph 
“of the latter in the World War. Some- 
times the leaders of the two tendencies 
have been united, as in the palace revo- 
lution of 1903; at other times they have 
been in bitter opposition, as in the so- 
called “priority question” in the Spring 


9Cf. Ljuba Jovanovitch: The murder at 
Sarajevo and Belgrade’s foreign policy, in a 
series of articles in the Belgrade Politika, 
March 22, 29, April 6, 12, 1925; and Jevtitch, 
2-21. 
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of 1914. This dualism of ideals is the 
key to the obscure and much disputed 
problem of the origin and relations of 
the Narodna Odbrana and the Black 
Hand with one another, as well as to the 
notorious “Saloniki affair” of 1917, 
which stirred political fury in Serbia 
as did the Dreyfus affair in France. 


In 1903 the leaders of both political 
tendencies were united in common dis- 
gust with King Alexander and his fav- 
orite, who became Queen Draga and 
who, being childless, was suspected of 
intriguing to secure the succession to the 
throne for one of her brothers. In the 
words of a Serbian historian: 

What went on at court and outside of it was 
justly regarded as a shame to the State and 
the nation. Every moment grave scandals be- 
came public, and by these scandals Serbia and 
the Serbian people were becoming notorious 
and in bad repute. The finances were 
in a pitiful state, and for months officials and 
officers receivéd no salary. The fabri- 
cated story of the Queen’s pregnancy, and the 
provocative, overbearing behavior of her 
brothers roused the public, and especially the 
military officers, still further. All this brought 
it about that some eighty officers and several 
civilians formed a conspiracy with the pur- 
pose of murdering the King and Queen and the 
Queen’s brothers. The greater part of the con- 
spirators consisted of young officers inspired 
by upright patriotism. They saw their country 
given over to decay and shame under the rule 
of a bad and unscrupulous monarch. They 
came to the conviction that Serbia was neglect- 
ing or abandoning her ideals and tasks be- 
cause of the bad administration. The deep con- 
viction that they must save the State and the: 
nation brought these people toa wicked deed 
which they believed justified by their patriotic 
duty.*° 


On the night of June 10, 1903, these 
patriotic assassins suddenly forced their 
way into the palace at Belgrade, mur- 
dered the King and Queen, who were 
cowering in hiding, shot down the 
Queen’s brothers in cold blood, and 
killed several Ministers. One of the 
chief leaders in organizing this palace 
revolution was a young army captain, 
Dragutin Dimitrijevitch, who incident- 


10Stanojevitch, Die Hymordung des Erzher- 
zogs Franz Ferdinand (Frankfurt, 1923), pp. 
45-46. 
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ally received three bullets, which he car- 
ried in his body the rest of his days. 
Another—the man who ordered the 
shooting of the Queen’s brothers—was 
a young Lieutenant, Voja Tankositch. 
These two later organized the Black 
Hand, and in 1914, as another “patriotic 
duty,” helped prepare the Sarajevo plot 
against the Austrian Archduke.” 

After this tragic June night, which 
placed Peter I upon Alexander’s blood- 
stained throne, the conspirators re- 
mained for a time bound together, as 
protection against a possible counter- 
revolution, and also for the sake of per- 
sonal interests and political advantages. 
They met often and interfered in do- 
mestic party politics whenever they be- 
lieved their own interests were con- 
cerned. But when the country gradual- 
ly regained its balance and the new 
régime they had inaugurated seemed to 
be firmly established, their organization 
was no longer needed for safety, and 


their interference in politics was re- 


sented by the Radicals and the public. 
So the military conspirators, as an or- 
ganized group, gradually retired more 
and more into the background until a 
new crisis arose. 


THe Naropna OpBRANA 


In 1908, on the day Austria pro- 
claimed her annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Dr. Milovan Milovano- 
vitch, then Serbian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, called together in the evening 
several Ministers and notables, includ- 
ing Pashitch, Ljuba Stojanovitch, Pro- 
fessor Ljuba Jovanovitch, the Burgo- 
master of Belgrade, and others, to con- 
sider what action to take in the face of 
the Austrian “provocation.” It was de- 
cided that the Burgomaster should sum- 
mon next morning at the Town Hall a 
larger group of representative Serbians, 
which included the historian, Stanoje- 
vitch.”” In the course of this meeting, 
next day there was founded the Narodna 
Odbrana (National Defense). The uni- 


versal indignation in Serbia at Austria’s 


Tbid. pp. 54-56, 
12Tpid., 47. 
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breach of the Berlin Treaty and incor- 
poration of “Old Serbia” had again 
brought together in united cooperation 
leading representatives of both the ten- 
dencies noted above. Thus, at its founda- 


tion, the Narodna Odbrana included the ~ 


leaders of the Radical Party, as well as 
officers like Dimitrijevitch, Tankositch 
and General Bozo Jankovitch. 
included Zivojin Dashitch, Director of 
the Serbian Government printing office, 
under whom Tchabrinovitch was later 
employed just before setting out to mur- 
der the Archduke. 

The organization and activity of the 
Narodna Odbrana began at once. Its 
Central Committee, sitting at Belgrade, 
directed the work of district committees 
established in the chief towns. 
these were “divisional committees,” 
“local committees” and, at the bottom, 
“confidential men,” “located in those 
places in the interior of the country 
where the constitution of a committee is 
not necessary.” The Narodna Odbrana 
affiliated itself with and aided financial- 
ly other existing patriotic associations, 
such as the Sokols. It also took up im- 
mediately its task of recruiting comit- 
adjis (revolutionary bands) and train- 
ing them in bomb-throwing, the blowing 
up of railways and bridges, and similar 
activities to be employed, if necessary, 
to prevent Austria from carrying 
through successfully her annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. At the same 
time it collected funds and stirred the 
people to hatred against Austria by an 
active propaganda of fervid national- 
ism.”* 

This activity was not limited to Ser- 
bia. In Bosnia similar “confidential 
men’? were recruited and masked under 


the guise of “cultural” associations, to. 


form a net-work of spies and serve as a 
“tunnel” or under-ground railway for 
treasonable activities. This “tunnel” 
still existed in 1914, and is several times 
referred to by the Archduke’s murderers 


-_—_-eeeee———————— 


18Cf. Ch. I, “Origin and activity of the first 
Narodna Odbrana,’’ of the Annual Report, 

issued by the Central Committee of the 
Narodna Odbrana’”’ at Belgrade in 1911, and 
printed in part in the Austrian ‘“‘dossier,’’ ap- 
pendix 2. 
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in their conversations with their Black 
Hand accomplices in Belgrade.’ This 
undermining work of the Narodna Od- 
brana on Austrian soil during the An- 
nexation Crisis, which was later trans- 
ferred to the Serbian War Department 
and continued by the Black Hand of- 
ficers, is interestingly confirmed by a 
later report made by a Serbian frontier 


officer, Kosta Todorovitch, to the com- 
-mander of the Drina Division of the 


Serbian army. His report, along with 
his diary and accounts, was captured by 
the Austrians in the first weeks of the 
World War and was therefore unknown 
to the compilers of the Austrian “dos- 
ier.” But it was read at the trial in Octo- 
ber, 1914, and its trustworthiness is in- 
cidentally vouched for by Ljuba Jo- 
vanovitch in another connection.” 


- After referring to an enclosed letter 
from a “confidential man” in Bosnia, 


- Todorovitch’s report continues: 


~The plan which J have begun to carry out, 
and. to which I have devoted the greatest care, 


is the winning of “confidential men” [in Bos- 
-niaj. They had all belonged to the time of 


the Annexation Crisis, but have all been 
dropped with the exception of the one men- 
tioned [in the letter] and two or three others. 


'Some have moved away to other districts. The 


Narodna Odbrana in Shabats has also found 
some “confidential men,” as for example in 
Tuzla and Sokolac. The connection has hither- 


~ to been weak and insufficient, since it has been 


in the hands of people who devoted themselves 
to it but little and did not give it enough at- 
tention. In accordance with the wish of the 
Minister of War, I have tried to carry out as 
conscientiously as possible the tasks and di- 
rections sent to me, especially the organizing 
work on the ground. . . . In the Drina 
region the connection has been sufficiently re- 
SESE Oe ee 


14Pharos, 9, 16, 34, 91. 


isJovanovitch wrote in the Politika, April 
17, 1925: ‘It is known exactly how it was 
.. . about the measures which M. Pashitch 
took to prevent the crossing over of those 
who took part in the murder, about whom it 
was heard that they had obtained the weapons 
in Belgrade and gone over the Drina to 
Bosnia. Of these measures the Austrians 
found positive traces when they crossed the 
Drina for the first time in 1914, and took 
Lozhnica, and found the diary of our frontier 
officer, the late Kosta Todorovitch, who re- 
corded from day to day the orders received, 
and among them a strong order given by the 
then Minister of War, Dushan Stepanovitch, 
that the youths from Bosnia, who were men- 
tioned, were to be prevented from crossing 


the frontier. 


~ blame.’ 
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stored; it goes by way of Zvornik and Dabovje. 
In the other places the connection formerly 
existing has broken down, because it is now 
superfluous since the garrisons have been re- 
moved from the points in question. The con- 
nection by way of the Bosnian Islands and 
Draljatcha Vrata is favorable. There are people 
here. who are admirably fitted for smuggling 
across. The tunnels do not yet haye their full 
numbers; but I hope soon to be able to send 
you information and news. 


The report further states that the ac- 
tivity of these “confidential men” con- 
sists ostensibly in spreading education 
and the “Pobratimstvo” (an anti-alcohol 
brotherhood), “because thus they are 
splendidly masked” in their real work 
of spying, smuggling and conspiring.” 

Though there was undoubtedly some 
change in the character of the Narodna 
Odbrana after 1909, it never became so 
completely “cultural,” nor so totally in- 
nocent of any responsibility for the 
Archduke’s assassination as is asserted 
by those who have sought to shield the 
Serbian Radical Government from 
" Tt had laid the foundations on 
which the actual conspirators of 1914 


were to build. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that its direct 
connection with the Sarajevo plot 


was greatly exaggerated in the Austrian 
ultimatum and “dossier,” because the 
Austrians centred their attention more 
on its earlier and aggressive rather than 
on its later and more “cultural” activ- 
ity; and also because, in their ignorance 
of the secret work of the Serbian mili- 
tary authorities, they failed to dis- 
tineuish sufficiently between the Narod- 
na Odbrana and the Black Hand. 

By 1911 the old divergence of views 
between the Radical leaders and the 
more restless and reckless military of- 
ficers began to show itself again. The 
Radicals, in view of Russia’s attitude 
and the existing diplomatic situation 


16Pharos, 91-92, 94. A glance at the map 
and narrative below will show that the ‘‘fa- 
vorable’’ places here mentioned are precisely 
the ones actually used by the Sarajevo as- 
sSassins, 

17H, g. Stanojevitch, 49-54; Ljuba Jovano- 
vitch, Politika articles, March 22-April 17, 
1925; Wendel, 46-49, 59-61; Seton-Watson, in 
Foreign Affairs, III, 499-500. 
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in Europe, believed that Serbia must 
preserve correct and peaceful relations 
with Austria-Hungary, and that they 
must confine their work for the pres- 
ent to strengthening the State for the 
future struggle which would realize 
their ultimate aim—-the creation of a 
greater Serbia. But some” of the 
more hot-headed and zealous military 
clique which had carried out the palace 
revolution of 1903 were impatient of the 
-more moderate Radical policy. They 
wanted “deeds.” They therefore re- 
vived their old organization of 1903 in 
a new secret association known in its 
statutes as “Udjedinjenje ili Smrt” 
(Union or Death), but commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Black Hand.” Accord- 
ing to its secret rules its aim was: “The 
realization of the national ideal: the 
unification of Serbdom.” Also: “The 
revolutionary struggle takes precedence 
over the cultural one.” It soon had 
some 500 members who, for secrecy’s 
sake, were designated by numbers. With 
a personal self-effacement and with 
psychological effects suggestive of Ig- 
natius Loyola’s regulations, the statutes 
provided in paragraph 30 that every in- 
itiate must be conscious that he was 
abandoning his own personality and 
must expect neither personal fame nor 
material advantages. His initiation took 
place in a darkened room, lighted only 
by a few wax candles. Before him 
stood a table covered with a black cloth, 
on which lay a crucifix, a knife, a re- 
volver and similar impressive objects. 
He solemnly swore by his God, his 
honor and his life, that he would execute 
unconditionally all orders, and carry 
down to the grave with himself all the 
secrets of the organization. When a 
deed was to be done, the person to do it 
was to be chosen by lot. The Central 
Committee directing the organization 
had its seat at Belgrade.” 


18Some, not all; several of the former con- 
spirators of 1903 refused to enter the new or- 
ganization on the ground that, though the 
murder of King Alexander was necessary, 
there was no need to plunge into new ad- 
ventures which could only harm the State. 

19Wendel, 48-50; Stanojevitch, 48-53; Mandl: 
Ein duesterer Gedenktag, in the Vienna 
Neues 8 Uhr-Blatt, No. 2906, June 27, 1924, 
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The inspirer and leader of this singu- 
lar association, which seems to belong 
to the spirit of the sixteenth rather than 
of the twentieth century, was that reck- 
less, generous, idolized, childish Renais- 
sance figure, whose portrait by Stanoje- 
vitch was given in CurRENT HisToRY 
for October—Colonel Dragutin Dimitri- 
jevitch—head of the espionage depart- 
ment of the Serbian General Staff. On 
the last page of the society’s statutes, 


which bears the ominous seal of the as- — 


sociation and is dated, “Belgrade, 9 May 
1911,” his name appears on the mem- 
bership list as “No. 6.” His chief aid 
was Major Voja Tankositch, “No. 7.” 
Tankositch is described as “quiet, calm 
and gentle in private life, giving the 
impression of a retiring, almost timid 
man; but he had a rough, wild, undis- 
ciplined spirit; . . . asa comitadji 
leader in Macedonia, notorious for his 


wild severity toward his followers, his — 


personal heroism and bravery and his 
presence of mind; without doubt an 
honest and upright patriot; the convie- 
tion that he was doing a patriotic duty 
justified in his eyes many of his horrible 


deeds." Another member, more mys- 
terious and enigmatic was Milan 
Tsiganovitch, “No. 412.” Coming 


originally as an émigré from Bos- 
nia to Belgrade, he had served under 
Tankositch as a comitadji in the war 
against Turkey. In 1914 he was enjoy- 
ing a sinecure as a subordinate official 
in the Serbian State Railways.” 

Passing over this organization’s other 
dark deeds, which were at first mainly 
concerned with the situation in Mace- 
donia, it may be noted that some of its 
members, especially Tsiganovitch, had 
long been in touch with Printsip and the 
other Bosnian émigrés who were in the 
habit of gathering at the sign of “The 
Gold Fish.” Their influence helped 


turn the immature Bosnian youths from 


2oStanojevitch, 52. 


*1Cf. N. Mermet: L’Agent Provocateur 
Milan Tsiganovitch, in La Fédération Balk- 
anique, pp. 270-272, May 31, 1925; Pharos, 
9-25, 33-38, 46-47; and Current History, Oct., 
p. 43, note 6. 
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theoretical anarchism in the direction of 
Serbian nationalism and deeds for its 
practical realization.” 

A Black Hand agent was sent to Vi- 
enna to incite youths to acts of terrorism 
against Austria-Hungary. It is said that 
one of these, Vladan Gatchinovitch, the 
son of a Herzegovinian priest, soon went 
on from Vienna to Lausanne and met 
with a group of “Young Bosnians” who 
were in correspondence with Printsip, 
and, like him, ripe for political assassi- 
nation. They discussed the desirability 
of imitating Zerajitch’s “heroic deed” by 
assassinating some prominent Austrian 
official. Some, like Tchabrinovitch, 
would have preferred to kill General 
Potiorek, the Governor of Bosnia, who 
favored a régime of severity and repres- 
sion. Others preferred to strike down 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, since he 
was regarded (though incorrectly) as an 
enemy of the Serbs; moreover, to kill 
him would make a greater sensation and 
be a more striking “act of protest” than 
to kill a mere Governor like Potiorek. 
So, finally, it was decided that the Arch- 
duke should be the victim. It still re- 
mained to find a favorable opportu- 
nity.” 

PREPARATION OF THE PLOT 


In March, 1914, the newspapers an- 
nounced that Franz Ferdinand was com- 
ing to attend the June army manoeuvres 
in Bosnia near Sarajevo in their own 
home country. The news instantly sug- 
gested to a number of these Young Bos- 
nian conspirators that here was the most 


2Cf, Printsip’s testimony at the trial: ‘“‘I 
read Kropotkin, Bakunin and Spencer. About 
two years ago [i. e. since his residence in 
Belgrade], I began to occupy myself more 
seriously with the idea of nationalism.’ 
Speaking of Grabezh, he also gaid: ‘‘After 
he [Grabezh] came to Belgrade, he took up 
the same principles’? [as Tsiganovitch, Tan- 
kositch and the other Belgrade conspirators]. 
Grabezh said of himself: ‘‘In Belgrade, 
where freedom reigns, I was first able to see 
and understand all our misery’’; doubtless, 
as the judge remarked, he saw it in the light 
of all the nationalistic talk he heard and_the 
incendiary Serbian editorials he read _in Bel- 
grade; Pharos, 24, 39, 46. Cf. also Jevtitch, 
22). tf. 

2Cf, Jevtitch, 22 ff.; Mandl, in Neues 8 
Uhr-Blatt, June 27, 1924; and the statements 
of Tchabrinovitch, Printsip, and Grabezh as 
to their motives in Pharos, 6 ff., 23 ff., 45 ff. 
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favorable opportunity imaginable for 
carrying out their purpose. The news 
was conveyed to Tchabrinovitch in Bel- 
grade in a letter containing merely a 
newspaper clipping of the Archduke’s 
proposed trip, with the word “Greet- 
ings” written in the margin. Tchabrino- 
vitch showed it to Printsip. That evening 
they went to walk in a park and their 
destination was fixed. Grabezh, on his 
return from an Easter trip to Bosnia, 
agreed to join them. Tsiganovitch also 
approved of the idea and offered to pro- 
vide the weapons and other means. He 
spoke of the “tunnel” by which Serbian 
officials would help them over the 
frontier and put them in touch with 
“confidential men” on the Bosnian side. 
At the suggestion of Tankositch, who 
wanted to make sure that there would 
be no failure, Tsiganovitch also gave 
the students revolver practice in a shoot- 
ing park near Belgrade. In order more 
easily to avoid suspicion and escape ar- 
rest, it was decided that three assasssins 
should leave Belgrade for Sarajevo 
nearly a month before the Archduke’s 
arrival in Bosnia. 

Meanwhile, at Sarajevo, a fellow-con- 
spirator named Daniel Ilitch, who had 
been in correspondence with Printsip 
and was one of the leaders of “Young 
Bosnia,” agreed to make the necessary 
local preparations and secure additional 
men who would be armed with the extra 
weapons which the three conspirators 
from Belgrade would bring with them; 
the cordon of murderers was to be so 
complete around Franz Ferdinand that 
his chance of escape would be as slight 
as possible. So by the end of May the 
preparations were complete. Tsigano- 
vitch then handed over to Printsip and 
his two companions a sum of money 
furnished by Tankositch, six bombs 
made in the Serbian arsenal at Kragu- 
jevac, four Browning revolvers which 
Dimitrijevitch is said to have paid for 
personally;** and a vial of cyanide of 


24Bogitchevitch: Weitere Hinzelheiten (Die 
Kriegschuldfrage, III, 440, note 1.), says 
that Dimitrijevitch actually showed him and 
others the receipted bill for the purchased 
revolvers. - 
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potassium with which they were to com- 
mit suicide immediately after killing 
the Archduke, in order to lessen the 
possibility of any confessions or state- 
ments which might incriminate the Ser- 
bian officers in Belgrade who had 
helped prepare the plot.” The three 
youths also were provided with a map 
of Bosnia showing the roads which they 
were to follow and the Austrian gen- 
darmerie stations which they were to 
avoid. Thus fully equipped, Printsip 
and his two companions set out by 
steamer up the Save, with a note to the 
frontier commander at Shabats, Major 
Popovitch, and with verbal instructions 
to say to him that they were being sent 
by Major Tankositch. 


JouRNEY OF THE ASSASSINS 


Landing at Shabats the three youths 
sought out Popovitch, who appeared to 
be already acquainted with their mis- 
sion. He at once secured half-fare tick- 
ets for them on the railway for the next 
stage of their journey to Lozhnica and 
gave them a letter to the frontier com- 
mander at that point. He also filled out 
for them a false pass, making it appear 
that one of them was a Serbian excise 
official. When they arrived at Lozhnica 
and presented Popovitch’s letter to the 
local commander, he immediately tele- 
- phoned to the excisemen’s watch-house 
directly on the frontier, but could get no 
connection. He therefore told the youths 
to return in the morning. Next day it 
was arranged that Tchabrinovitch 
should take the pass and go on to Zvor- 
nik, where he was helped over the 
frontier by a Serbian exciseman, and 
later driven across Bosnia to Tuzla. 


Meanwhile Printsip and Grabezh, 
with the bombs and_ revolvers, were 
driven back a few miles to a watch- 
house near Ljeshnica and were then 
smuggled over the Drina by way of the 
Bosnian Islands; Serbian excisemen 
handed them over to a peasant, in whose 


— 


>This precaution, as it turned out, was not 
wholly successful: Printsip apparently swal- 
lowed the poison, but threw it up imme- 
diately before it had taken effect, and Tlitch 
at the last moment mislaid the potions 
Res ok the others were to take (Pharos, 
%, OD), . 
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hut they spent the night. Next day they 
were passed on to another peasant, who 
conducted them safely along by-paths 
toward Priboj, until they were met by 
Veljko 'fchubrilovitch, the schoolmaster 
of Priboj and “confidential man” of the 
region. He took them to the house of 
another peasant, Jakob Kerovitch, and 
arranged that the latter’s son should 
drive the two conspirators and _ their 
weapons on to Tuzla, where they would 
find another “confidential man,” the 
cinema director, Mishko Jovanovitch. 
Printsip and Grabezh accordingly set 
out that night in the peasant’s cart. On 
approaching Lopare, where Austrian 
gendarmes were stationed, they let the 
peasant drive on alone with the weap- 
ons well hidden, while they made a de- 
tour on foot and mounted the cart again 
on the other side of the village. Arriv- 
ing at Tuzla early in the morning, they 
went to the cinema director, as the 
Priboj schoolmaster had directed, and 
found a ready reception. As they had 
come from Belgrade and had no travel- 
ing passes, they feared that they might 
be stopped and searched as suspected 
persons on entering Sarajevo; so that it 
was not safe that they themselves should 
carry the bombs and revolvers any fur- 
ther. Jovanovitch therefore agreed. to 
hide the weapons in his house until 
some safer person should come from 
Sarajevo to fetch them; it was arranged 
that this person should identify himself 
by offering a certain brand of cigarettes 
when asking for the weapons. Printsip 
and Grabezh were again joined by 
Tchabrinovitch at Tuzla, and the three 
then went on safely by train to Sara- 
jevo. The “tunnel” which Serbian offi- 
cers had long prepared had worked to 
perfection.” 

At Sarajevo the three conspirators in- 
formed Daniel Ilitch of the bombs and 
revolvers at Tuzla and then separated, 
in order to keep discreetly in the back- 
ground until the eve of the assassina- 
tion. A few days later Ilitch went to 


*°On the preparations in Belgrade and the 
journey to Sarajevo, see the testimony of the 
three youths in Pharos, passim; and Jevtitch, 


27-31; both confirm the summary account in 


the Austrian “‘dossier,’’ appendix 8, 


“Nov. 1925 _ 
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Tuzla, identified himself to the cinema 
director by the cigarette sign agreed 
upon, and brought the weapons safely 
to Sarajevo. Here he had them hidden 
until he distributed them to the assas- 
sins just before the Archduke and his 
wife motored into Sarajevo on June 28. 

The final execution of the plot is so 
well known as to need no detailed repe- 
tition here. As the imperial party was 
driving to a reception at the Town Hall, 
Tchabrinovitch launched one of the 
bombs. It bounced off the folded cover 
of the Archduke’s car and exploded in 
the street behind it, merely wounding 
bystanders and those in the following 
automobile. But a little later, on the 
return trip from the Town Hall, when 
the Archduke’s chauffeur slowed down 
at a corner by mistake, Printsip suc- 
ceeded in discharging his revolver into 
the Archduke and his wife at such fatal- 
ly close range that they died within a 
few minutes. 


‘NEGLIGENCE’ OF AUSTRIAN AUTHORITIES 


Most writers, following the utterly un- 
reliable insinuations of Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed, have laid great blame upon the 
Austrian authorities for “the inadequacy 
of the preparations which baffles all 
description.” They enlarge upon the 
contrast between the “criminal negli- 
gence” of the police authorities in 1914 
and “the double cordon of troops,” with 
a “swarm of special police and detec- 
tives from headquarters,” when Em- 
peror Francis Joseph paid a similar visit 
to the annexed provinces in 1910." It 
is true that the civilian police pre- 
cautions were less in 1914 than in 
1910, but this was because the Arch- 
duke had expressly requested that the 
arrangements for his military inspection 
tour should be left in the hands of the 
military authorities, instead of boing ar- 
ranged by the civilians under the charge 
of Bilinski, the Austro-Hungarian Joint 
Finance Minister.” Potiorek, the Mili- 


27Wickham Steed, in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, Ixxix, 253-273; Seton-Watson, 
in Foreign Affairs, IIT, 492-496; Recouly, Les 
Heures Tragiaues. 180-182; Chopin, Le Com- 
plot de Sarajevo, 89-100. 

28Bilinski: Wspomnenia i Dokumenty (War- 
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tary Governor of Bosnia, took what 
appeared to be adequate police precau- 
tions so far as he was. able,” but 
he did not fill Sarajevo with troops, 
which might have given the impression 
that Franz Ferdinand was a_ physical 
coward afraid of his own Bosnian sub- 
jects. 


Jevtitch, one of the lesser conspira- 
tors, relates that 
the preparations made by the Austrian po- 
lice for guarding the Archduke were as elab- 
orate as they were ineffective. On the day 
before the arrival of the Archduke a complete 
cordon enveloped the city. Hundreds of de- 
tectives came from Vienna in order to make 
the surveillance more complete. ... But all 
these new agents, possibly even more zealous 
than those of Bosnia, appeared at a great dis- 
advantage. They knew neither the language 
nor the identity of those they were expected 
to watch. They examined the pass of Print- 
sip and let him enter Sarajevo, imagining, 
doubtless, that they had passed a rural Bos- 
nian going to see the sights. In the same way 
they passed as “merchandise” the bombs and 
arms coming from Tuzla.*° 


In connection with this question of 
lack of police protection, which has 
been grossly exaggerated by Wickham 
Steed and his followers, it is to be re- 
membered that even under supposedly 
efficient police régimes it is virtually 
impossible to exclude the possibility of 
political assassinations, as witness the 
murder of Sir Lee Stack in Egypt, of 
President Carnot and Jean Jaurés in 
France, of Erzberger and Rathenau in 
Germany, not to mention the attempts 
on Bismarck and old Emperor William 
and the innumerable political murders 
in Russia before and after 1914. 

From what has been said above it will 
be seen that the Serbian Government 
was doubly responsible for the crime 
which became the occasion of the World 
War. It was responsible for permit- 
ting, in spite of its promises of 1909, 
the subversive nationalistic agitation of 
the Narodna Odbrana and its affiliated 
agents, which tended to encourage a se- 
ries of political assassinations of Aus- 
trian personages, of which the Sarajevo 
few ensue maw ee 


saw, 1924), 273-277: Margutti, Vom alten 
Kaiser (Leipzig, 1921), 145-146. 

229Conrad, IV, 65-66. 

soN, Y. Times, June 22, 1924, BH, p. 5. 
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crime was but the culmination. It also 
was responsible for the Serbian officers 
who directly aided in the preparation of 
the plot in Belgrade and the successful 
smuggling of the assassins and_ their 
weapons across the frontier from Serbia 
into Bosnia. Furthermore, the Pashitch 
Cabinet was aware of the plot for nearly 
a month, but took no effective steps to 
prevent its execution or to warn the 
Archduke of the impending danger. 


Dip SERBIA WARN AUSTRIA? 


Some champions of Serbia, to be sure, 
have tried to mitigate her responsibility 
by alleging that she gave to Austria a 
“warning” of the plot.” The nearest ap- 
proximation to the truth about this mat- 
ter, so far as statements by Serbians are 
concerned, is the following slightly con- 
densed communication to a Vienna news- 
paper in 1924 from Mr. Jovan. Jovano- 
vitch, the Serbian Minister to Austria- 
Hungary in 1914; 

I am glad to give you an authentic account 
of the warning given to the Archduke, which 
came from me and arose from my own initia- 
tive. [After mentioning—incorrectly—some of 
the details of Franz Ferdinand’s proposed visit 
to Bosnia and asserting that it would be re- 
garded as a “provocation” by Serbs, he con- 
tinues:] After I had duly weighed all these 
circumstances I resolved to visit Dr. von Bilin- 
ski, who was then Finance Minister and Min- 
ister for Bosnia. So far as I remember, my 
visit took place about June 5—thus twenty- 
three days before the assassination. I ex- 
plained quite openly to the Minister what I 
had learned; namely, that the manoeuvres were 
to be held in Bosnia on the Drin just opposite 
to Serbia, and that the Archduke himself 
would take command.”., I said to Min- 
ister von Bilinski: “If this be true, I can 
assure your Excellency that it will arouse the 
greatest discontent among the Serbs, who must 
regard this as an act of provocation. Manoeu- 
vres under such circumstances are dangerous. 


Hor the abundant but contradictory evi- 
dence in regard to this alleged ‘‘warning,”’ 
see EH, Denis: La Grande Serbie (Paris, 1915), 
277; L. Mandl: Die Habsburger und die Ser- 
bische Frage (Vienna, 1918), 151 ff.: Stano- 
jevitch, 61; L. Mandl, in La Fédération Bal- 
kanique, May 31, 1925, pp. 272-3; and the 
statements of Jovan Jovanovitch, Ljuba Jo- 
vanovitch, M. Bogitchevitch, L. Mandl, P. 
Flandrak, A. von Wegerer. and others, in Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage, II, 28-30, 108-111, 208-209, 
231-238, 282-283, January-July, 1924; ITI, 282- 
287, 293-299, 393-405, 487-444, May-July, 1925. 


Among the Serb youths there may be one who 
will put a ball cartridge in his rifle or revolver 
in place of a blank cartridge, and he may fire 
it, and the bullet might strike the man giving 
provocation. Therefore it would be good and 
reasonable that the Archduke should not go 
to Sarajevo; that the manoeuvres should not 
be held on Vidov Dan [St. Vitus’s Day, June 
28, a Serb holiday], and that they should not 
be held in Bosnia.” 

To these clear words Dr. von Bilinski re- 
plied that he took note of them and would in- 
form me what result they had with the Arch- 
duke, although he himself could not believe 
in any such result of the manoeuvres as I fore- 
saw; and that, moreover, he was in possession 
of information that Bosnia was completely 
quiet.”* 


Upon this statement of the Serbian 
Minister at Vienna, which we have 
called an approximation of the truth, a 
number of comments may be made. Mr. 
Jovanovitch states that he acted “on his 
own initiative.” This may possibly be 
true, though there is much evidence to 
indicate that he received from Mr. Pa- 
shitch some secret and perhaps unoffi- 
cial personal instructions—‘“in a dis- 
creet way,” as Professor Denis puts it— 
to dissuade the Archduke from his trip, 
or at least to hint in a general way at its 
danger. After learning of the plot and 
the likelihood of its execution after the 
three youths had crossed over into Bos- 
nia at the beginning of June, Mr. Pa- 
shitch had every reason for discreetly 
instructing his Minister at Vienna to 
avert the tragedy if possible. He was a 
shrewd enough man to realize perfectly 
well the odium which would fall upon 
Serbia if the Archduke should be mur- 
dered and any of the facts concerning 


“His information in 1914, or his remem- 
brance of it in 1924, was not accurate: the 
manoeuvres were not held ‘‘on the Drin just 
opposite to Serbia,’’ but to the southwest of 
Sarajevo about as far as possible from the 


Drin and Serbia; the point of the manoeuvres | 


was to protect the Ivan Mountain passes 
against a putative force coming from the 
Dalmatian coast from the west, and not an 
oes or defence against the Serbians on the 
east, 
himself would take commandad’’; General Poti- 
orek was in command, and the Archduke and 
Conrad, the Austrian Chief of Staff, were 
merely onlookers. See Conrad, IV, 18-14; 
Bogitcheviteh, in Die Kriegsschuldfrage, IT, 
236, note 17; and the description of the 
manoeuvres as actually held, in the Neue 
Freie Presse, Nos. 17901-2, June 27-8, 1914. 


etter of Jovan Jovanovitch in the Neues ~ 


Wiener Tageblatt, No. 177, June 28, 1924. 
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the complicity of Dimitrijevitch and the 
Black Hand should leak out. Ljuba 
Jovanovitch’s revelations are eloquent 
enough as to this “terrible possibility.” 
Serbia’s record was already too spotted 
with blood to be able to stand the dis- 
grace of another political assassination, 
especially of a neighboring prince of 
such rank. Serbia would be ostracized 
by Europe. Worse than that. Mr. Pa- 
shitch was well enough acquainted with 
the Austro-Serbian tension in the past to 
realize that Austria would make very 
stiff demands on Serbia if the plot 
should succeed. Austria might even 


seize upon the crime as the pretext for 


a war with her troublesome neighbor. 
But Mr. Pashitch did not want war at 
this time, and least of all a war occa- 
sioned by such an event. 

Mr. Pashitch was certainly in a very 
difficult and embarrassing position. He 
wanted to avert the murder because of 
its pussible terrible consequences. Cour- 
age, duty and international decency de- 
manded that he should at once have in- 
formed Austria of the names of the 
three assassins and all other details in 
his possession which would have led to 
their timely arrest. He also should have 
taken action against Dimitrijevitch, 
Tankositch, Tsiganovitch and all the 
other Black Hand Serbian officials who 
were directly implicated in the plot. But 
to have warned Austria, in the only way 
which would have been effective, would 
have been to reveal his own cognizance 
of the plot and to confess one more to 
the long list of Serbian plottings against 
the Dual Monarchy. Nor did he dare 
take action at this time against the Black 
Hand, because its powerful influence 
might have driven him permanently 
from office. He had been in conflict 
with it throughout the Spring of 1914 
over the question of whether the mili- 
tary or the civilian authorities should 
have “priority” in the administration of 
the newly conquered districts in Mace- 
donia. In fact, the “priority question” 
had actually caused the temporary over- 
throw of his Cabinet early in June, 
1914; he had to resign, but was recalled 
to office after a few hours, because no 
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one could succeed in forming a Cabinet 
to replace his own. In spite of Jovaa 
Jovanovitch’s explicit statement that he 
acted “on his own initiative,” it is there- 
fore not improbable that he received 
some “discreet” hint from Mr. Pashitch, 
though probably none of the details 
about the actual plot. 


ONLY AN “INFORMAL” Hint 


If the Serbian Minister in Vienna had 
an official communication to make from 
his Government, the proper and usual 
diplomatic procedure would have been 
to make it to Count Berchtold, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, or to some other official of the 
Vienna Foreign Office. Instead of fol- 
lowing this proper diplomatic proce- 
dure, Jovanovitch went quite informally 
to Bilinski, the Minister of Finance, 
probably because he had often negoti- 
ated with Bilinski concerning Bosnian 
affairs and because he was on better 
personal terms with this Galician Pole 
than with Count Berchtold. The Aus- 
trian Foreign Office never received any 
“warning” of any kind from the Ser- 
bian Government. 

These facts in regard to Serbia’s re- 
sponsibility for the World War were 
largely unknown, or lost sight of, dur- 
ing the greater issues raised by the rapid 
extension of the Austro-Serbian dispute 
into an Austro-Russian dispute and then 
into a conflict involving all the great 
powers. Allied propaganda and preju- 
dice helped to keep them in oblivion. 
But in any attempt to assess responsi- 
bility for the war they should be taken 
into account. They also make more ex- 
plicable, though they do not justify, 
Austria’s determination to make the 
Sarajevo assassination and Serbia’s fail- 
ure adequately to answer the Austrian 
ultimatum the grounds for a local war 
against Serbia. They do not justify 
Austria’s determination, partly because 
Austria was not aware in 1914 of all 
these facts, and partly because the ac- 
ceptance of some kind of a European 
conference or mediation is a juster and 
wiser form of remedy than war. If 
Austria was responsible for much, so 
also was Serbia. 


Eclipse of American Communism — 


By JAMES ONEAL 


Editor of The New Leader (The Socialist Party organ) and author of “The 


= ” 


Workers in American History. 


American Communist movement a 

profoundly interesting study. The 
movement has presented so many strik- 
ing changes of opinion, numerous and 
conflicting policies and programs, re- 
cantations, affirmations and. swift re- 
versals of what but a few months before 
had been regarded as the final word 
in wisdom, that the student wonders 
whether its members are sincere in their 
convictions. - 


Within six years it has run the whole 
gamut of ideas from support of civil 
war to a demand for moderate reforms 
in politics. It has rejected political ac- 
tion as a snare of the “bourgeois State” 
and ordered its followers to boycott 
elections, only to go into politics later 
as a political party. It has sneered at 
labor parties as too “moderate” and 
then tried to organize them. It has de- 
nounced all economic and political or- 
ganizations of workmen as “agents of 
capitalism” and followed this by ap- 
peals to these organizations for a 
“united front.” It was eager to join 
the political coalition of 1924 to sup- 
port Robert M. La Follette and then 
denounced all who gave that support. 
It vociferously proclaims its faith in 
“dictatorship” and pleads for democ- 
racy when its members are in trouble. 
Believing once that an underground 
existence was the true test of loyalty 
to Communist principle, it eagerly came 
out of its hiding place to seek associa- 
tion with all those it stigmatized as 
“betrayers of the revolution.” 


Throughout the changes which the 
movement has undergone there has also 
been the constant assertion that each 
policy was imperatively required by a 
fundamental knowledge of the problems 
of modern society. Its behavior has 
been like that of a tortured soul tossed 
between a variety of emotions. Lured 
here and repelled there, grasping at il- 


car Coen will find in the 
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lusion after illusion, it has, neverthe- 
less, survived its contradictions. 

Many of the views just mentioned 
were formulated before the organiza-- 
iion of the Workers’. Party in Decem- 
ber, 1921. This party was one of about 
eighteen organizations which since 1919 
had claimed to represent the true faith 
as expounded by Lenin. In August, 
1922, the underground Communists at- 
tempted to hold their secret convention 
in the Michigan woods, near Grand 
Rapids, and were raided. In April, 
1923 they decided to disband and join 
the Workers’ Party. This union brought 


-an ena to the numerous schismatic sects, . 


but within this new party two factions 
have warred for ¢ontrol, and this war 
has required the intervention of Mos- 
cow. While the latter has settled the. 
factional disputes and both factions 
have accepted Moscow’s decisions, the 
factions continue their activities. 

With the founding of the new party 
a new policy formulated by the Com- 
munist International was adopted. Com- 
munist parties of all countries cannot 
formulate policies or even hold a con- 
vention without the consent of the Exec- 
utive Committee in Moscow. The old 
policy had been to “split” trade unions, 
Socialist and Labor parties, attaching 
what fragments could be obtained to 
Communist organizations and affiliating 
them with the Communist International. 
In some cases a second and a third 
“split” was effected in the same coun- 
try. This policy had continued to 1922, 
when it was changed. Moscow ordered 
a reversal of the policy and required 
its various national organizations to 
unite with all “splits” into a “united. 
front.” In the Spring of 1923 the 
Workers’ Party undertook a campaign 
for this policy, wooing trade unions, 
farmer organizations, Socialist and 
Farmer-Labor Parties. 


The Workers’ Party obtained its first 
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opportunity when the national Farmer- 
Labor Party issued a call to all these 
organizations to aitend a unity confer- 
ence in Chicago in July, 1923. Socialist 
organizations and trade unions that had 
experience with Communists declined to 
send delegates when it was learned that 
the Workers’ Party was included in the 
invitation. The latter not only sent 
delegates but the Communists were rep- 
resented over and over again through 
various local “paper” organizations, 
such as the “Improvement Benefit 
Club,” the “Gymnastic Association,” the 
“Workers’ Educational Association,” 
and so forth. Although having but 
20,000 members throughout the coun- 
try the Communists in this way ob- 
tained representation for about 76,000 
members. As an organized, compact 
and disciplined body facing isolated 
and undisciplined groups of farmers 
and wage workers the Communists suc- 
ceeded in “capturing” the Farmer-Labor 
Party convention and organized the Fed- 
erated Farmer-Labor Party. John J. 
Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor complained that what the Com- 
munists had done “is on the level of a 
man being invited to your house as a 
guest and then, once in the house, seiz- 
ing you by the throat and kicking you 
out the door.” The “united front” de- 
stroyed the Farmer-Labor Party. It de- 
clined to have anything to do with the 
organization formed by the Communists, 
but, owing to quarrels in its own ranks 
over what happened in Chicago, the 
Farmer-Labor Party disappeared within 
a year. 


Farture oF “Mass” Party 


Meantime the Workers’ Party was 
jubilant and claimed that it had organ- 
ized a “mass” party of “farmers and 
workers,” with 600,000 members. This 
report was also made to the Third In- 
ternational and there was rejoicing in 
Moscow that American Communism had 
won so many supporters. But students 
of the affair knew that the Workers’ 
Party had merely taken out of the con- 
vention what it had put into it. Despite 
considerable propaganda under the new 
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name, the Federated Farmer-Labor 
Party made no headway, and in 1924 
the Communists themselves abandoned 
it. In a recent factional controversy in 
the Workers’ Party some of its active 
men charged that this new party was 
“bogus” from its beginning. 

The Workers’ Party had simultane- 
ously formed Communist “cells” in 
local trade unions in some of the large 
cities and in the coal fields. The func- 
tion of these “cells” was to carry on 
propaganda and to obtain control of 
the unions. Where officers or members 
of the unions actively opposed. Commu- 
nist aims it was the duty of the “cells” 
to undermine confidence in the officials 
by rumor, covert assertions Or open 
falsehood. That this is not exaggera- 
tion may be gathered from the literature 
of the movement. The Workers’ Party 
published a translation of an article by 
Lenin as a pamphlet which bears the 
title, “Should Communists Participate 
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in Reactionary Trade Unions?” This 
pamphlet presents the reasons for Com- 
munist activity in the unions. On page 
13 Lenin wrote that “the opportunist 
leaders of the unions will resort to all 
the dirty tricks of bourgeois diplomacy” 
to prevent Communist control. He adds 
that Communists “must be able to stand 
all that, to be ready for any and every 
sacrifice and even, if necessary, to prac- 


tice trickery, to employ cunning and to 


_ resort to illegal methods, to sometimes 
overlook or to conceal the truth—all 
for the sake of penetrating into the trade 
unions, to stay there and by every and 
all means carry on the work of Com- 
munism.” It is because of literal ob- 
servance of this advice that the Com- 
munists have come to be detested by 
both radical and conservative trade 
unionists. Their experience with the 
methods advised by Lenin accounts for 
the bitterness of the struggle in the 
unions wherever the “cells” are active. 
It goes without saying that men who 
subscribe to this low creed are not to be 
trusted, and yet those who subscribe to 
it profess innocent surprise when they 
are sometimes roughly handled by their 
union associates. 

The approach of the Presidential 
campaign last year brought the Com- 
munists the problem of what part they 
would play in it. Five years of intense 
work and expenditure of large sums of 
money had not made them even a minor 
factor in any election district. They 
had sought admission to each session of 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action and had been rejected. The 
name of their Federated Farmer-Labor 
Party was maintained in the hope of us- 
ing it in political bargaining with the 
conference that nominated Senator La 
Follette. However, the attempt to join 
the forces supporting La Follette was 
not sincere. The motive, as frankly 
stated in their own publications, was to 
enter the movement and follow the 
course which Lenin advised. One Com- 
munist wrote as early as February that 
by affiliating with the La Follette forces 
“the campaign will allow us to enter the 
third party whenever opportunity pre- 


sents itself, to form a left wing within 
it and split it away from the third 
party.” What was intended was a repe- 
tition of the destruction wrought in the 
Farmer-Labor convention of 1923. But 
on May 28 Senator La Follette dis- 
solved any doubts which the Commu- 
nists might have as to their relation to 
the campaign of 1924 by issuing a pub- 
lic statement warning his supporters 
against a proposed convention to be held 
in St. Paul on June 17, to which the 
Workers’ Party and the Federated 
Farmer-Labor Party had been invited to 
send delegates. Among the documents 
quoted by La Follette was one showing 
that the Workers’ Party had asked in- 


structions of Moscow regarding the June 


convention and had received orders to 


participate in it. 


PACKED CONVENTION 


The St. Paul convention had been | 
called by the Farmer-Labor Party of 


Minnesota with the view of having rep- 
resentation from political and economic 
organizations of farmers and wage 
workers of all the States, and to take 


_ steps toward organizing a third party. 


Its sponsors discounted the warnings 
given of the insincerity of the Workers’ 
Party, with the result that Socialist and 
trade union organizations that had un- 
welcome experience with Communists 
declined to send delegates. St. Paul was 
a repetition of Chicago. The Com- 
munists packed the convention in the 
same manner and nominated Duncan 
McDonald for President, and generally 
dominated the proceedings. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was not a Communist and dis- 
appointed their hopes by declining the 
nomination after Senator La Follette 
was nominated. Robert Morss Lovett, 
who observed the convention, wrote: 
“If the party dies it will die of that po- 
litical malady the germs of which the 
Communists, in spite of their own ro- 
bust immunity, seem like Typhoid Mary 
to carry among their associates.” The 
new party did not survive a month. 
Left isolated, the Workers’ Party was 
compelled to consider again what it 
would do and it decided to nominate 
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William Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow. 
Its candidates received about 33,000 
votes. This was a disappointing result 
with a humorous sequel. The Commu- 
nist International cabled the Workers’ 
Party after the November election to as- 
certain the vote received by the Com- 
munist candidates. The Executive of the 
party met on Nov. 14. The party has 
always been divided into two factions, 
each claiming to represent “Leninist” 
principles and traditions, and the Execu- 
tive is divided into partisans of the two 
factions. The minority faction proposed 
to cable Moscow the following message: 
“Workers’ Party vote very small; will 
not exceed 20,000.” The majority de- 
feated this proposal and cabled Moscow 
claiming 100,000 votes! 

The next stage in the evolution of 
_ American Communism was a struggle 
between the two factions to determine 
whether the Workers’ Party should go 
back to the policy of wooing other po- 
litical movements or remain in the posi- 
tion of antagonism to all such move- 
ments, a position forced upon it by its 
failures at Chicago and St. Paul. This 
became the most bitter internal contro- 
versy the party has endured. It raged 
for months in its publications and local 
organizations. The minority and ma- 
jority members of the Executive traveled 
to a dozen or more large cities and for 
weeks debated the issue before the mem- 
bers. A significant phase of the discus- 
sion was the condition in the party re- 
vealed by the charges and counter- 
charges of the two factions. The debate 
revealed that “cells” and the intrigue 
planned by them for outside organiza- 
tions had been resorted to by groups 
within the party to obtain control. 
Lenin’s advice to “practice trickery, to 
employ cunning and to conceal the 
truth” came back to plague the Com- 
munists themselves. Each faction adopt- 
ed and broadcast a long “thesis” out- 
lining its position and denouncing the 
other’s. A “thesis” is the Russian 
method of bringing matters before an 
organization, and this method has been 
adopted by American Communists. 


The result of the referendum vote was 
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to sustain the position of the majority, 
that is, that the Workers’ Party should 
not try to federate with other third party 
movements, but should make its own 
nominations and carry on its own cam-. 
paign. But no matter how long the 
members may discuss a question or how 
large the majority may be in deciding 
it, the matter is not ended. The Execu- 
tive of the Third International decides. 
After completing the referendum both — 
factions sent their representatives post- 
haste to Moscow to argue the issue 
again. The result was amusing. Mos- 
cow reversed the referendum decision 
by ordering the Workers’ Party to con- 
tinue the old policy of trying to get the 
confidence of other political movements 
of farmers and wage workers! But in 
reversing the decision Moscow was care- 
ful to commend and to criticize both 
factions for one thing or another. Each 
faction then issued a long statement, 
each claiming that it had been thor- 
oughly vindicated by Moscow! 

It so happens that there is in the 
Workers’ Party also a minor and third 
faction, the leader of which is Ludwig 
Lore, editor of The New York Volks- 
zeitung, and which is known as “Lore- 
ism,” and both factions are opposed to 
“Loreism.” Moscow knew this and threw 
“Loreism” as a sacrifice to both, com- 
manding them to exterminate it, de- 
nouncing it as a “dangerous tendency,” 
and decreeing that no partisan of “Lore- 
ism” should be permitted to sit on the 
American Executive. As to the referen- 
dum decision of the members, arrived 
at after many weeks of debate, it ap- 
pears that it was so much waste of en- 
ergy. Both factions might just as well 
have gone to the Moscow Executive in 
the first place, because under the rules 
not even a convention can be held by 
American Communists w:thout first get- 
ting the consent of Moscow. 

The Workers’ Party 11s lost caste in 
Minnesota because of the actions of its 
delegates to the St. Paul convention and 
the activities of its local members in 
Minneapolis. Due to the application of 


’ “Leninist” ethics in the trade unions, 


the few members they had in the Min- 
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neapolis Trades and Labor Assembly 
have been expelled, and they have been 
excluded from the Farmer-Labor Fed- 
eration. Nothing daunted by its experi- 
ence, the Workers’ Party adopted an- 
other “thesis” in June, in which it an- 
nounced that it would “carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of Communist agita- 
tion and propaganda” within labor or- 
ganivations for a Labor Party. At the 
’ time this decision was made the Minne- 
apolis group decided to support the 
Labor and Socialist candidates for the 
City Council. It adopted a manifesto 
which is typical of all such “support.” 
It urged the masses in the name of a 
“united front” to vote for these candi- 
dates, and then added that they had 
“played petty politics” while in office, 
had neglected their duties and that they 
“have been and now are concerned only 
with holding their jobs.” Why men 
seeking political friendship and associ- 
ates act thus is a problem for the psy- 
chologists. 


Funps FROM ABROAD 


Where American Communists get the 
funds for their work is not certain. No 
financial reports have ever been made 
public. Their activities are too exten- 
sive to warrant belief that they rely on 
the contributions of their members, 
while the number of officials they em- 
ploy is more than a small organization 
like theirs can sustain. It is probable 
that subsidies come from abroad and 
these are added to by contributions 
which they receive for a number of “de- 
fense” organizations which they have 
formed. These organizations have dif- 
ferent names and are maintained osten- 
sibly for the relief of political prisoners 
in the United States and Europe. One 
“relief” organization was formed to 
help famine sufferers in Ireland. If 
any relief funds were sent to Ireland 
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they probably reached a handful of 
Communists in Dublin. 

As for the membership of the Work- 
ers’ Party we are not left in doubt. In 
April, 1923, it reported a membership 
of 20,000; about one-half the member- 
ship in 1919 of all the Communist or- 
ganizations, of which only 1,500 were 
English-speaking. The Chicago Daily 


Worker of Aug. 28, 1924, reported that — a 
in the first six months of 1923 nearly 


3,000 new members had been admitied, 
and that for the first six months of 1924, 
5,000 new members had been admitted. 
This would indicate a continuous in- 
crease in membership, but other evi- 
dence froin the same source shows that 
this is not the case. An American dele- 
gate to the meeting of the “Enlarged 
Executive” in Moscow in April of this 
year reported that the Workers’ Party 
“has only 20,000 members, of which 
2,000 are in the English-speaking or- 
ganizations.” This statement shows that 
either no new members have been ad- 
mitted since 1923 or that old members 
are leaving as rapidly as new members 
are accepted. Stili other data show a 
decline from these figures. The repre- 
sentation of delegates in national con- 
ventions is apportioned according to the 
average membership shown by the dues 
paid by members for four months. This 
apportionment for the national conven- 
tion in August shows that fifty-four 
delegates are entitled to seats and that 
the average membership for the first 
four months of this year is 16,577. This 
shows a considerable loss of members 
since the claim of 20,000 last April. 
The Communist movement is not 
growing. Moreover, the number of 
Communists in the United States has 
never approached anything like the mil- 
lions they were credited with so often 
by those who never took the trouble 
to investigate seriously reliable sources 
that have always been available. : 


‘ The White Man’s Burden in Africa 


By THOMAS JESSE JONES 


Educational Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Commissions to West, South and Equatorial Africa and to 
East, Central and South Africa 


IVE years ago the 

Phelps-Stokes Fund 

of New York, which 
had been created in 1909 
to promote negro educa- 
tion in our own South 
and in Africa, organized 
a special commission with 
the cooperation of the 
missionary societies of 
Great Britain and North 
America and of the Euro- 
pean Governments having 
interests in Africa. This 
commission spent nine 
months in the field and 
traveled upward of 15,- 
000 miles in West, South 
and Equatorial Africa. 
Its report struck a new 
note in the attitude and 
policy of Western civilization toward 
the African Continent and led to the 
creation of the official British Advisory 
Committee on Native Education in trop- 
ical Africa. 

When the Phelps-Stokes Fund under- 
took last year to complete the survey 
by studying conditions on the east 
ecast, the same elements of cooperation 
became available, and in addition, the 
International Education Board, which 
had been formed in the meantime by 
the Rockefeller interests, gave its sup- 
port. This time the commission spent 
six months in the field, its itinerary 
stretching from French Somaliland to 
Cape Town. Both commissions were 
headed by the writer of this article, as 
educational director of. the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, who wrote both reports, 
and James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, a 
native of the Gold Coast, who had 
taught for twenty years at Livingstone 
College in Salisbury, N. C., likewise 
was a member of both groups. 

The first trip convinced the writer 
that “The Dark Continent” was a mis- 
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nomer; and he pointed 
out that the true back- 
ground for Western con- 
sideration of Africa 
should be the vast 
stretches of high table- 
lands and the great nat- 
ural beauty; a_ better 
name, he suggested, was 
“the Continent of Great 
Misunderstandings.” Re- 
ferring to its general out- 
line, Dr. Aggrey pointed 
out that the European 
powers had thought of his 
native land as a huge 
pear out of which they 
could take bites at their 
pleasure, but that in re- 
ality Africa formed the 
great interrogation mark 
across the progress of world affairs. In 
th second report, which is now being 
distributed, the writer called Africa 
“the Continent of Great Opportunities 
and Greater Responsibilities.” 

The Gold Coast Castl. in British 
West Africa is a symbol of these great 
opportunities and greater responsibili- 
ties and embodies a development of 
great interest to all students of colonial 
policies. This magnificent old castle. 
and several others resembling those of 
medieval Europe, were built about the 
sixteenth century by different European 
powers for the exploitation of African 
resources and the enslavement of Af- 
rican people. The lower levels of the 
castle are great cells heavily barred 
with iron; here the captured Africans 
were herded until they could be packed 
into the dark holds of ships for transfer 
to America or other parts. The upper 
levels were the habitations of the Eu- 
ropean exploiters, raiders and _traf- 
fickers in humans beings. The lower 
levels are the emblems of the earlier 
centuries with their selfish purposes and 
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cruel deeds. Through the processes of 
time, radical changes have taken place, 
so that now the upper levels have be- 
come the residences of British Govern- 
ment officers and the centres of activ- 
ities for the improvement of the African 
people in education, health and material 
well-being. ; 

This Gold Coast Castle, which is the 
most dramatic expression of this re- 
markable evolution, is occupied by Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg, the British Gov- 
ernor. He is literally and energetically 
carrying out the policy announced in 
1920, when he said: 

The Government now regards education as 
the first and foremost step in the progress of 
the races of the Gold Coast. We shall not 
get a satisfactory system of education without 
the expenditure of a yery large sum of money. 

The financial statistics for 1924 show 
that Sir Gordon has been true to his 
word. The school system is being re- 
organized from the bottom to the top. 
Probably the most notable educational 
achievement in tropical Africa is the 
organization, construction and staffing 
of the Prince of Wales University-Col- 
lege, recently dedicated by the Prince. 
The appropriations for this remarkable 
institution have already amounted to 
more than £500,000. 


AFRICAN Masses REACHED BY SCHOOLS 


This Gold Coast achievement is a 
part of a far more important educa- 
tional system throughout British trop- 
ical Africa. More important because 
the movement is concerned with the 
spread of education to the masses of 
the Africans by little schools widely 
distributed on the plegns, the hills, the 
mountains and the veldts of British 
African colonies and _ dependencies, 
whose aggregate area is 2,850,000 
square miles, almost as large as that 
of the United States, and whose total 
pepulation was 44,555,000 in 1923. 

Hitherto 80 per cent. of the schools 
have been conducted by missions, but 
with the financial aid and encourage- 
ment of the Government. Even though 
the British Government has not taken 
school education seriously until re- 
cently, its record is the best of all 
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colonial powers in Africa. The order 
of merit for the extent and quality of 
educational provisions for the areas 
visited is as follows: First, British de- 


pendencies, with the Union of South — 
Africa at the top; second, French colo- 


nies; third, Belgian Congo; - fourth, 


Portuguese colonies; fifth, Liberia and 


Abyssinia. 
Education has been first presented 


because it is in most respects the most. 


searching test of the interest in the wel- 
fare of the native people. 
in the sense of school training is not, 
however, a complete test. In some re- 
spects it is an unfair measure, for stu- 
dents of colonial welfare know full well 
that the artificial .bookishness of the 


conventional school is not the primary 


requisite of primitive people and a new 
country. The most available and most 


definite test of Government interest and © 


influence is in the analysis of the finan- 
cial budget. In the reports of both 
educational commissions to Africa the 
expenditures were divided into four 


parts, namely, (1) health, agriculture. 


and education, (2) territorial adminis- 
tration, (3) military and police, and 
(4) public works, including roads, rail- 
ways, telegraphs and postoffice. It will 
be seen that the four items are arranged 


in the order of their contribution to. 


native welfare. 

Health, agriculture and education are 
directly concerned with the improve- 
ment of the people, especially in tropi- 
cal countries where the number of Euro- 
peans is almost negligible, though their 
influence is all-powerful. Territorial 
administration represents the authority 
and service of Government officials who 
are distributed far and wide among the 
natives. Their educational contribution 
varies with their personalities, their edu- 
cation and their experience. They are, 
as a rule, in British colonies, among the 
most effective civilizing influences of 
the colonics Military and police have 
been absolutely essential to establish 
peace and order during the early 
decades of settlement. The force con- 
sists of Africans, who receive valuable 
discipline themselves and who in turn 
pass on their training to the people 
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The King’s School, Budo, Uganda 


The tendency to become domineering 
over their own people too often neu- 
tralizes the value of their influence. 
The public works have been basic to 
the progress of the people and the coun- 
try through extension of roads, railways, 
telegraph, posts and other means of 
communications as well as the construc- 
tion of port facilities, public buildings 
and hospitals. 


KenyA Cotony As A TYPE 


The proportions of expenditures for 
these four divisions of Government have 
been fairly uniform throughout British 
tropical colonies. They differ strik- 
ingly from similar items for some other 
European colonies. The following table 


_ for Kenya colony in 1924 is of special 


interest because of the controversies 
perennially arising with regard to its 
management: 


1. The total expenditures for health, agri- 
culture and education were over: $1,500,000, of 
which over a third, or $500,000, was exclusive- 
ly for the native people, together with their 
share in the general improvements of the 
country. The-subdivision of the total were: 
For health, $635,000; for agriculture and 
forestry, $570,000, and for education, $375,000, 
of which $185,000 was exclusively for the 
natives, 


2. Expenditures for territorial administra- 
tion, including the services of British and 
native officers dispensing law, advice and a 
wide variety of influences, amounted to $1,400,- 
000, of which $885,000 was exclusively for 
native administration. 

3. The cost of military, police and prisons 
was $1,600,000, partly explained by the neces- 
sity of military government in the great un- 
developed territory next to Abyssinia, where 
Kenya natives have been raided by uncon- 
trolled tribes from across the border. 

4, Expenditures for public works, including 
roads, railways, telegraphs, postoffice and 
public buildings were about $1,600,000. 

It is impossible to make an accurate 
differentiation of expenditures for the 
2,500,000 natives, the 36,000 Asiatics 
and the 10,000 Europeans. It is ob- 
vious that the expenditures for the na- 
tive people are lamentably less than 
those for the Europeans. With due al- 
lowance for the participation of the Af- 
rican people in the general improve- 
ments of the country, it is still true 
that as yet they are not receiving their 
share of the benefits. 


It is_evident that Kenya and other 
British colonies share with us in Amer- 
ica the need for all possible stimulation 
and encouragement to realize a full 
sense of responsibility for the masses 
of the people, especially for those of a 
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different race, and, most of all, for the 
native people whose country the Euro- 
peans occupy and who constitute the 
real wealth of the Continent. Apprecia- 
tion of human values seems always to 
have followed that of material re- 
sources. Great Britain in Africa is 
rather ahead of other nations in this 
appreciation, even though there is still 
a substantial need for a more compre- 
hensive interest in the native people. 


NotTaBLeE IMPROVEMENTS 


There are real evidences of British 
determination to make a genuine contri- 
bution to native development over and 
‘above all that they have already done. 
The following quotation from the White 
Paper of 1923 is explicit: 

There can be no room for doubt that it is 
the mission of Great Britain to work continu- 
ously for the training and education of the 
Africans toward a higher intellectual, moral 
and economic level. At present special con- 
sideration is being given to economic develop- 
ment in the native reserves. 

As in Uganda Protectorate,.so in Kenya 
Colony, the principle of trusteeship for the 
natives, no less than in the Mandated Terri- 
tory of Tanganyika, is unassailable. 


The 1923 appointment of the “Co- 
lonial Office Committee on Education 
in Africa,” whose membership includes 
Britishers with an international reputa- 
tion for their devotion to native rights, 
is a guarantee of epochal significance. 
Already important changes have been 
made. Educational appropriations have 
been increased; directors of education 
have been appointed and others have 
been given higher rank in colonial af- 
fairs. The Gold Coast example is 
typical of the increased interest in the 
natives. 


In addition to the Government there 
are three other agencies that share the 
responsibility for the country and the 
people. They are (1) the settlers and 
traders; (2) the missions; (3) the na- 
tive people. Each of these is func- 
tioning along lines that are in the main 
helpful. There are mistakes and ex- 
amples of selfishness, but wisdom and 
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service far overbalance the evil and the 
error. 

The British settlers and traders rep- 
resent the morals and morale of their 
home country and they are, as a rule, 
helping Africa and Africans by their 
organization of business, and by their 
stimulus to economic activity. There are, 
of course, striking exceptions to this 
condition. In a word the representa- 


tives of industry, commerce and agricul- _ 


ture are as essential in Africa as they 
are in Europe or America. Sine 


‘.he missionaries are the pioneers of — 


education and_ civilization. However 
mistaken they sometimes have been in 
repeating the educational and religious 


errors of their home countries, they are — 


the forerunners of the new interest in 
population as the primary factor in co- 
lonial development. 

Finally, there are the native people, 
who are entering more and more into a 
participation in every phase of colonial 
life. The ordinary impression has been 
that the Government is to rule, the set- 
tlers and traders to exploit, the mis- 
sionaries to save, and the native people 
—supinely, subserviently and generous- 
ly—to be governed, exploited and 
saved. Fortunately, the British régime 
is recognizing that sound government, 
sound economics and sound religion re- 
quire the adoption of the principle that 
it is better to work with a people rather 
than merely for them. The right to 
self-determination and _ self-expression 
advocated in behalf of all peoples, often 
to the lamentable extremes of license 
and futility, has been largely justified 


in the recognition of the right of all to — 


participate, at least, in the processes of 
their own salvation and development. 
Thus the natives are gradually being al- 
lowed a place in the scheme of things. 


Still another unit of cooperation 
came dramatically into the colonial 
world through the mandate system of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The full significance of this remarkable 
unit is only beginning to be understood. 
Through this arrangement even the con- 
ceits and conventions and authority of 


_ a controlling nation may be scrutinized 
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A dispensary at Kikuyu 


and tested according to the standards of 
the charitable mind seeking the good 
of all and furthering the selfishness of 
none. The British Government, it should 
be here repeated, has officially pro- 
claimed that “as in Ugand: Protectorate, 
so in Kenya Colony, th principle of 
-trusteeship for the natives, no less than 
in the mandated Territory of Tangan- 
yika, is unassailable.” 

This is the Magna Charta of colonia. 
policy. Humanity will increasingly in- 
sist upon the realization of this funda. 
mental principle throughout the colonial 
world. British Africa, French Africa, 
Belgian Africa, Portuguese Africa and 
Italian Africa must all pass the exam- 
ination if they would remain in the ser- 
vice of Africa and Africans. Nor will 
the world remain indifferent to condi- 
tions in Abyssinia and Liberia, even 
though they have a measure of self-de- 
termination. The only self-government 
that can be permanent is good govern- 
ment. Trusteeship, mandates and inde- 
pendence are equally answerable to the 
tests of human welfare. 

The Union of South Africa is far and 
away the most interesting and signifi- 
cant unit of possible cooperation in all 
Africa. In some respects its potentiali. 


ties are more real and arresting than 
those of even such great colonial peo- 
ples as those of Great Britain and 
France. That a million and three-quar- 
ters people of Dutch, British and all 
other European stocks now inhabit and 
contro] the most potent part of all Af- 
rica is stupendous in its meaning. The 
future of East Africa cannot be under- 
stood without a real appreciation of 
this impressive fact. If South Africans 
can surmount the narrow appeals of 
class anc race; if they can believe that 
the differentiation of race should be the 
basis respect rather than hatred; if 
they can follow the example of the 
Dutch missionaries in Central Africa, 
they will realize their destiny and be- 
come a determinant of far-reaching sig- 
nificance not only to East Africa and 
Africa, but also to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and possibly to the vital coop- 
eration that must ultimately develop be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient. 


Among the other cooperative units 
are two which are not generally asso- 
ciated with Africa. One of these is the 
Asiatic influence, which was introduced 
by the importation of Indian coolies as 
laborers. This element has developed 
into a group of small traders who have 
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reade a substantial contribution to colo- 
nial development in East Africa, and 
their influence is among the permanent 
factors in East African life. The 
other unit is the influence of America. 
Though the United States of America 
is a nation with no governmental re- 
sponsibility, much less a right to par- 
ticipate in any African movement, it 
nevertheless has many potentialities that 
cculd be of great value to the country 
and the people. Already the educa- 
tional experience of America has been 
cordially welcomed by colonial Gov- 
ernments, missions, economic groups 
and native Africans. The educational 
responsibility of America for more than 
10,000,000 people of African ancestry, 
living as neighbors in a very real sense, 
has given to the United States one very 
intimate interest in Africans not as yet 
fully understood either in America or 
iu Europe. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Comparison of colonial Governments 


in Africa offers striking evidence of 


the fundamental importance of govern- 
ment to every phase of colonial devel- 
opment. 
vantage of physical resources, natural 
harbors and a capable native popula- 
tion are stationary or disintegrating 
owing to their ineffective government. 
Others, with comparatively poor eco- 
nomic resources and facilities and a 
sparse population, are making com- 
mendable progress. The artificial boun- 
daries separating areas and peoples that 
have much in common are in some in- 
stances a real hindrance to progress. 
The complete dependence of the colonial 
Governments upon the home population 
and the home Government has worked 
great harm in some cases and great good 
in others. The abnormal desire of the 
controlling power to extend its language 
has, in at least two colonies, resulted in 
ecucational policies inimical to the na- 
tive languages. 


Two large areas of Africa with re- 
markable potentialities of resources and 
people are in the most critical condition, 
with seemingly little hope for the fu- 


Some areas with every ad- . 
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ture, because the home Government, as 
well as the nation, are unable to develop 
the stability of policy required for 
peace and prosperity at home, much 
less the order and directive energy and 
wisdom for colonies thousands of miles 
away. Such drastic uncertainties would 
seem to be serious enough to warrant 
the hope that some concert of nations 
or at least of international sentiment 
and conviction ‘should be formed, 
through the League of Nations or other- 
wise, to express disapproval of such un- 
necessary limitations and sufferings im- 
posed upon any people or colony un- 
able to protect themselves. 


Though these rather extreme condi- 
tions are fortunately few in number, 
there is a very general need for more 
organized thought and practice in the 
colonial affairs of Africa. The two 
Educational Commissions have been 
surprised and .disappointed by the in- 
ability of many colonies to supply vital 
facts as to health conditions, agricul- 
tural possibilities, labor supply, tribal 
customs, native production and other 
equally important information neces-— 
sary to the formulation of sound goy- 
ernment policies. 


The great responsibilities of trustee- 
ship have thus been left largely to the 
initiative of individual Governors and 
their associates. It has been a great and 
good fortune that the Government offi- 
cials have usually been men of real abil- 
ity and notable common sense who have 
put first things first. But the absence 
of plan is not fair either to the Colonial 
officials or to the colony. Reputable 
and successful organizations are not so 
conducted. Great responsibilities re- 
quire not only capable men but also all 
the advantages and safeguards of or- 
ganization. 


These responsibilities can best be met 
by the development of an intelligently 
adapted educational system. Such adap- 
tation means a training to meet the 
everyday needs of native life, to correct 
the present glaring deficiencies and to 
strengthen and develop the good points. 
Much of the formal Western education 


As utterly futile in the heart of Africa. 
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Why teach young native children to sing 
the “British Grenadiers” or the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise’ when they lack appreciation 
of the richness of their own folk-music? 
Why go into all the intricacies of Euro- 
pean boundary lines and dynasties and 
battles with pupils who know nothing 
of the geography and history of their 
birthland, which nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand will 
never leave? Western civilization greets 
with amused contempt Africa’s efforts 
to ape the-superficialities of our man- 
ners and dress, but what are we doing 
to help these natives help themselves 
and become self-respecting persons in 
“their own right? 
The basic problem is one of popula- 
tion. Due to the heritage of slave raids; 
the ravages of disease, against which the 
witch-doctors offer nothing but incan- 
tations and torments; the ignorance of 
food values, leading to widespread mal- 
nutrition in a-land of plenty, and the 
physical and sexual. excesses of many 
of the dances and: games, the native 
peoples have dwindled until vast 
stretches of fertile country with benefi- 
cent climate are but thinly settled. But 
the problem is by no means a hopeless 
one; the African tribes as a whole are 
rather “asleep” than futile. Even in 
the hinterland of that hermit nation, 
the Abyssinians are eager to learn and 
flock to school wherever the opportu: 
nity is afforded. The remarkable ex- 
pansion of cotton growing in Uganda 
has given the natives the first real “cash 
crop” they have ever known, and the 
most significant result has been the 
great increase in the sale of Bibles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMISSIONS 


The recommendations of the reports 
of the two commissions fall roughly 
into what may be called four funda- 
mentals, or “simples,” which may thus 
be summarized: 

1. Health and Sanitation—The in- 
fant death rate ranges from 300 to up- 
ward of 600 per thousand. Such fright- 
ful diseases as yaws and syphilis are 
ravaging whole tribes. Sleeping sick- 
ness and other tropical fevers are en- 
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demic. The most natural channel to. 
strike at these curses is through the 
younger generation who come to school 
and take back new ideas into the homes. 
Simple lessons in personal hygiene and 
in the sanitation of the home and of the 
village are the merest common sense, al- 
though they may not be among the re- 
quirements for Oxford or the Sorbonne. 
The primary assets of a country are un- 
doubtedly a normally increasing peo- 
ple, and the effect of such an increase 


‘on the general morale is another factor. 


2. Agriculture and Industry—Com- 
pared with the great fertility of the 
continent, the poverty of the natives 
and the recurrence of famines point def- 
initely to the need for a more intelligent 


working of the natural wealth. The sit- 


uation ‘in our own South is sufficiently 
similar to support the belief that the 
Hampton-Tuskeegee idea of training for 
country and village life holds as great 
promise for Africa as it has already 
held accomplishment for America. It is 
not merely a question of inculcating an 
appreciation of the essential dignity of 
labor, although the writer is convinced 
that work on the school farm or in the 
shops should never be used as a means 
of punishment; the controlling fact is 
that the acquisition of manual skill acts 
both as a stimulus and a discipline to the 
mind. In addition, it is only through a 
better use of the natural resources that a 
higher standard of living is obtainable. 
Providence may provide breadfruit and 
bananas and cocoanuts at the low cost 
of merely picking them, but a more va- 
ried and healthy diet must be paid for 
in the coin of cultivation, harvesting 
and preservation. 


3. The Decencies and Safety of the 
Ilome—Birth, life and the prepara- 
tion for death may be experienced 
around a fire in the centre of a leafy 
hut shared by all manner of relatives, 
friends, domestic animals and. fowl. 
Where this is the case (as it is so widely 
among the African natives) every mo- 
ment of contact with the pupil is price- 
less. Under such pressure a simple 
arithmetic lesson offers the pulpit for 
preaching the gospel of privacy. Why 
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divide “Ann’s” traditional apple 
among her four brothers when the Ann 
in question is a young African girl who 
will never see an apple? A hut can 
be divided into fractions just as easily 
as an apple, and the result of such di- 
vision is a series of rooms and conse- 
quent privacy, which can be understood 
and enjoyed. If division can thus be 
a direct aid in teaching privacy, multi- 
plication can be expressed in terms of 
some other rung of the ladder of civili- 
zation; exercises in penmanship can in- 
culeate some principle more vitally re- 
lated to African life than the usual 
copybook maxim, and the “three Rs” 
become the first plowing in the field of 
barbarism. 

4. Healthful Recreations and Amuse- 
ments—The drain upon both physical 
and moral stamina which is produced 
by the moonlight orgies of Africa is 
undermining the race which alone can 
unlock the tremendous resources of 
Africa for the benefit of the world, 
and which has definitely shown its 
latent strength and capacity for im- 
provement. Intelligently planned and 
controlled, play fosters vitality rather 
than consuming it. Recreation is no 
longer regarded as a luxury; it is com: 
ing into its own as an important factor 
in maintaining and further developing 
civilization. Although the Boy Scout 
movement has taken hold in Kenya and 
rugby and soccer are becoming popu- 
lar in various sections under British in- 
fluence, the writer would by no means 
suggest the scrapping of all native play 
and the substitution of a wholly Anglo- 
Saxon system. Much can be gained 
from the introduction of our sports, but 
much also can be salvaged from the 
primitive games and dances of the 
natives. That is part of the great edu- 
cational need, and it is a most important 
part. 


Roe oF RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Fundamental even to the simplest 
secular elements is the great part which 
the Christian religion must play. The 
native approach to the universe in which 
he lives and to the very experience of 
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‘into the family of nations. 


life is bogged in fear and shot through 
with sorcery and incantations. The 
witch-doctors wield a horrible sway of 


physical and mental torment and the 


message of Christianity offers an es- 
cape from their barbaric morass, which 
no one but those who have come into 
direct contact with the natives’ prob- 


lem can assay. The hold of the witch- 


dectors is by no means broken and 
Christianity has as yet hardly gained a 
foothold in the “bush,” but there is 
already abundant evidence that it will 
be the great force in redeeming trop- 
ical Africa. 

On the other side of the picture is 
the réle which the so-called higher edu- 
cation must play in bringing Africa 
The time 
has already come when progress will be 
blocked unless the masses can be helped 
to develop their own leaders to. par- 
ticipate in that cooperation of all the 
elements without which, there is no 
hope. Upon such leaders. will devolve 
the great responsibility of liaison be- 


tween their own group and Western - 


civilization. To this end they must have 
a thorough knowledge of their own land 
as the basis for self and race respect, 
and they must have an appreciation of 
the history, traditions and literature of 
the Old World. It is not the answer to 
send a few picked youths to Oxford or 
Cambridge or Paris. Africa itself must 
develop central universities strategically 
located, where thorough training will be 
given in all the great branches of learn- 
ing. Already a start has been made by 


the British through the founding of — 


Achimota College, on the Gold Coast, 
and of Fort Hare Native College, in the 
Union of South Africa. 


_ Eighty per cent. of all the schools 
for natives now in operation are the re- 
sults of the missionary activities. These 
schools consist of two types: the cen- 
tral schools at the mission stations, 
where the head teacher and frequently 
some of his assistants are white, and 
the “bush” schools, which are run by 
natives who studied at these central 
schools for varying lengths of time. 
The latter group contains the great bulk 
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of pupils and shows a wide range in the 
degree of effectiveness of instruction 
and of community influence. The cry- 
ing need is for developing a group of 
traveling supervisory teachers who will 
regularly visit these “bush” schools and 
help them to maintain and improve 
standards. This development is the 
great opportunity for the colonial Goy- 
ernments and should be effected both 
directly through the Departments of 
Education and indirectly by grants-in- 
aid to the. missions which merit such 
support. Heading the whole educational 
program should be a Director of Edu- 
cation appointed by the Governor and 
sitting in his council on an equal status 
with his other principal lieutenants. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF COLONIAL STUDY 


The rather extensive observations of 
our two educational commissions, first, 
to West, South and Equatorial Africa, 
and second, to East, Central and South 
Africa, point elearly to two conclusions: 

First—The British policy of inter- 
racial relations is neither the drastic 
aifferentiation into rigid castes nor the 
sentimental identifying of all the races. 
The aim is to recognize racial differ- 
entiations as the basis of mutual re- 
spect, as desirable for the necessary 
variations of society, and as the ele- 
mental right of all peoples to their own 
qualities of personality and social her- 
itage. It is equally their policy to 
recognize wherever possible the ele- 
ments of identity that are common to 
all races, however widely differentiated. 
Such elements are health, justice before 
the law, economic opportunities, educa- 
tion and political participation based 
on ability and character. These are the 
ideals, not yet adequately realized, un- 
fortunately, but the standards toward 
which British policy is directed. They 
are being realized by the wonderful 
process of “muddling,” for which the 
British have long been known. 

Second—-Possibly the most important 
of all the observations is the conviction 
that tropical Africa and all Africa must 
share the experience of all people of 
all continents in their need for help 
from other races and from other conti- 
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nents. The contrast of the Republic 
of Liberia with British Sierra Leone 
across the border is an impressive argu- 
ment for help along all lines. Equally 
the contrast of Abyssinia with Kenya 
Colony is an appeal for the friendly 
assistance of those who have attained 
civilization. The self-determination of 
Liberia and Abyssinia would seem to 
prove that self-determination is but a 
valuable half-truth. Sound policy for 
the development of Africa and Africans, 
as indeed for the whole world, is in the- 
policy of cooperation. : 

The conflicting ideals of those who 
would serve are in some instances as 
unfortunate and productive of division — 


_as selfishness and prejudice. The more 


recent of these ideals are represented by 
such words as “self-determination,” 
“self - government,” “self - expression.” 
They are lineal descendants of the ideals 
presented in such words as “liberty,” 
“independence,” “democracy.” Con- 
trasted with, these ideals are those of 
“trusteeship,”’ “mandate,” “protecto- 
rate,” “colony,” all of which are said to 
be descended directly or indirectly from 
“paternalism,” “empire,” “monarchy.” 
Liberty, independence and _ self-deter- 

ination, with their comparatively un- 
known or untried experiments, are far 
more attractive to idealistic tempera- 


“ments than trusteeship, protectorate and 


colony, whose failures have often been 
allowed to overshadow their successes. 
The thought of freedom seems to have 
far more charm than that of direction, 
discipline and order. The antagonism 
to paternalism would almost sweep 
away the contribution of fatherhood to 
the development of mankind. Enthusi- 
asm for self-determination forgets the 
social value of altruism. The testimony 
of history, however, is very certain and 
very definite that peoples and nations 
have required the help of others in 
their evolution through the various 
stages of civilization. The dilemma of 
the conflicting ideals cannot be solved 
by exclusive devotion either to self- 
realization or to development through 
the efforts of others. The solution is 
the integration of the two ideals through 
sincere and sympathetic cooperation. 


‘a normal affair. 


-normal, 


Sixth Assembly oF the League 
of Nations 


By DENYS P.sMYERS 


Corresponding Secretary, World Peace Foundation 


of Nations, held at Geneva from 

Sept. 7 to Sept. 26, for the first 
time in the history of the institution was 
Nothing “epochal” 
happened. Neither the world nor the 
League were remade by it. Progress in 
several definite directions was recorded 
in anormal manner. For that reason its 
appraisal is the more important. 

The First Assembly was an event, just 
because it was the first, putting flesh on 
what was then little more than the skele- 
ton of the League. The Second created 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice by electing the judges under the 
Court Statute. The Third considered the 
armament problem from both the mate- 
rial and moral angles. The Fourth 
worked out an armament and security 
scheme. The Fifth added arbitration as 
the necessary third element. The Sixth 
Assembly simply made progress. 

_ No new member States were admitted, 
which must generally be regarded as 
No crises developed, which 
ought to be normal. Important negotia- 
tions outside the Assembly’s range were 
going on between Governments which 
were planning to base their agreements 
upon the League system of engagements; 
which ‘should also be regarded as nor- 
mal. And fifty-three States—a larger 
number than ever used to meet officially 
together before the World War—met 
through their representatives and agreed 
to many things of worldwide signifi- 
cance and left after three weeks with in- 
creased mutual understanding. But that 
is a matter of course. This lack of mo- 
mentous occurrences, comparable with 
those of previous years, in the Sixth As- 
sembly affords an opportunity to exam- 
ine with some care what these annual 
meetings of the League of Nations States 
do, how much progress they actually 
record, In past years the blazing of 
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new trails has rather detracted attention 


from the accomplishments of the con- 
ference machinery. 

Last year’s Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes was 
the most significant keynote of this 
year’s Assembly. Its triple slogan was 
“arbitration, security, disarmament,” 
elaborated into a general system. Last 
March Great Britain pronounced def- 
initely against a general system, and ad- 
vocated specific application of the prin- 
ciples to cases, particularly the Franco- 
German one. Premier Painlevé, in the 
Assembly on Sept. 7, not only spoke 
accurately but also made an important 
forecast when he said: __ 

We must do more than conciliate conflict- 
ing interests and ambitions, we must eliminate 
the clash of different mental outlooks. * * * 
The universality of the Protocol, the severe 
and unbending logic of its obligations, were 
framed to please the Latin mentality, which 
delights in starting from abstract principles, 
passing from generalities into details. The 
Anglo-Saxon mentality, on the other hand, pre- 
fers to proceed from individual concrete cases 
to generalizations and is averse, when it can- 
not discern the facts on which they are based, 
to principles which are too wide in scope. 
Yet the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races both 
ardently desire, as indeed you all do, to attain 
the same goal, namely, peace. They will there- 
fore meet again if only they persevere after 


_ traversing different paths which a philosopher 


would term, respectively, the analytical and 
the synthetical. : 

Austen Chamberlain said the same 
thing in different words three days later. 
The result of that having been said and 
applied by fifty Governments to them- 
selves is that foreign offices are psycho- 
analyzing themselves with a view to com- 
ing to agreement. This process flowered 
out at Geneva every few days. What- 
ever fate the Protocol was thought to 
have suffered before the Assembly he- 
gan, long before the meeting was over 
it became clear that the principles of the 
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Protocol were living things. As the 
British spokesman said when the vote 
to that effect was taken: “When the 
question has been examined and re-cx- 
amined by every Government and every 
people, we still come back to the prin- 
ciples we then established and are able 
once more, after mature consideration, 
to reaffirm them in this Assembly.” The 
resolution, passed immediately after this 
declaration from the country which had 
“killed” the Protocol, in reality ad- 
vanced it a step forward. The Protocol 
as drafted last year by the First and 
Third Committees of the Fifth Assembly 
was simply submitted to the States for 
their consideration. After a year of 
many vicissitudes, another Assembly, in 
whose delegations were listed three Pre- 
miers and seventeen Foreign Ministers, 
adopted a series of resolutions which 
covered the fundamentals of the Proto- 
col. The first, introduced by Spain, 
was passed on Sept. 25 and read in 
draft: ; 

The Assembly, profoundly attached to the 
cause of peace and conyinced that the most 
urgent need of the present time is the re- 
establishment of mutual confidence between 
nations, 

Declaring afresh that a war of aggression 
constitutes an international crime, 

Taking note of the declarations submitted 
to the Council and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in respect of the Protocol for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes 
and of the fact that the said Protocol has 
not up to the present time received the rati- 
fications necessary for putting it into opera- 
tion immediately. 

Regards favorably the effort made by cer- 
tain nations to advance these questions by con- 
cluding treaties of mutual security conceived 
in the spirit of the Covenant and in harmony 
with the principles of the Protocol (arbitra- 
tion, security, disarmament), 

Records the fact that such agreements need 
not be restricted to a limited area but may 
be applied to the whole world, 

Recommends that, after these agreements 
have been deposited with the League of Na- 
tions, the Council should examine them in 
order to report to the Seventh Assembly on 
the progress in general security brought about 
by such agreements, 

Undertakes again to work for the establish- 
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ment of peace by the sure method of arbitra- 
tion, sécurity and disarmament, 

And requests the Council to make prepara: 
tory arrangements for a conference on the 
reduction of armaments as soon as, in its 
opinion, satisfactory conditions have been — 
achieved from the point of view of general 
security as provided for in Resolution XIV. 
of the Third Assembly (which coupled mate- 
rial and moral disarmament together). 


SEecurITYy PROBLEM 


The Protocol was an attempt at gen- 
eral prophylaxis of the body politic in 
the hope of thereby curing the specific 
pains which created trouble. The pend- 
ing negotiations with Germany are an 
attempt at treating these specific pains; 
after their elimination the general treat- 
ment of the patient would be simplified. 
The above resolution emphasizes the 
connection between the specific and the 
general, while another was still more to 
the point: 

The Assembly, reserving the question 
whether it is at present desirable to embody 
in the new general convention the provisions 
concerning compulsory arbitration contained 
in the Protocol, and 

Recalling the guarantees provided by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 

Calls the attention of the States which are 
members of the League of Nations to the 
desirability, from the point of view of their 
security, of concluding particular conventions 
for the arbitration or for the judicial settle- 
ment of disputes. 


This resolution meant more than it 
said, for it had been preceded by a 
thorough: discussion of compulsory ar- 
bitration and compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Sweden had proposed an ex- 
pert study of how to secure universal 
acceptance of arbitration and Switzer- 
land had suggested that the Assembly 
pronounce for renewal of the court op- 
tional clause by those States which have 
accepted it for a five-year period, Swit- 
zerland itself declared that it was go- 
ing to renew this obligation for ten 
years. It came out in debate that 
League States were generally providing 
in treaties for settlement of disputes 
arising from them by the Permanent 
Court. (My own analysis shows that 
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nearly half of the treaties registered in 
the last two years contain such pro- 
visions. ) 

Another resolution asked the Council 
to analyze the whole proceedings of the 
Sixth Assembly so that a body of fact 
could be available in 1926 with a view 
to preparing a practical program for 
pacific settlement of all disputes. Thus 
League States have voted themselves into 
4 position where they expect to be 

_ judged by their application of peaceful 
methods to their disputes. 

In still another direction the Protocol 
affected the Assembly’s decisions. That 
document contemplated a general con- 
ference for the reduction of armament. 
The armament program had its genesis 
in a Temporary Mixed Commission 
which was succeeded last year by a Co- 
ordination Commission. This year the 
Assembly asked that the Council make 
the latter a Technical Commission for 
the study of disarmament, with a sig- 
nificant change. The Coordination 
Commission consists of one person for 
each Council State and a series of ex- 
pert groups. The Technical Commis- 
sion is to include representatives of any 
League State interested in the problem, 
whether a member of the Council or 
not. Its object is to promote disarma- 
ment, and the drafts emanating from 
it should, owing to its composition, have 
a validity that must command atten- 
tion. The commission will be largely a 
fact-collecting agency, but it will also 
proceed to the formulation of a pro- 
eram of reduction. League States were 
not backward in stating their belief that 
not only was such preparation neces- 
sary for a fruitful conference but that 
only the machinery of the League of 
Nations could make the continuous ef- 
fort required. In fact, France asserted 
that never again would that country par- 
ticipate in a non-League conference be- 
cause of inferior preparatory facilities 
elsewhere. 

Provision for an armament confer- 
ence of a different sort was also made. 
In the beginning the League machinery 
gave attention to the private manufac- 
ture of arms, which is frowned upon in 


the covenant. The early studies showed 
that manufacture was not to be curbed 
so long as a free international traffic 
existed. The latter question was suc- 
cessfully handled in a convention to 
which the United States affixed its sig- 
nature at Geneva last June. The way 
being cleared, the Assembly directed the 
commencement of preliminary and pre- 
paratory work for a conference on the 
private manufacture of arms. 


Economic CONFERENCE 


A third conference seed was planted 
by the Sixth Assembly, one perhaps of 
fundamental importance. This was an 
international economic conference, pro- 
posed by France. The idea as launched 
and as it remains is in “the widest 
terms.” It was agreed that the com- 
mencement of the preparatory work be 
left to the discretion of the Council, 
which directs all such tasks. The col- 
lection of facts on all phases of cur- 
rent economic conditions in itself would 
be a valuable contribution. But there 


naturally. is not yet any indication - 
whether the conference would lay down 


guiding principles, as did the Financial 
Conference of 1920, or confine itself to 
specific subjects on which international 
conventions could be worked out. 
All this smacks of the quality of 
an annual directors meeting laying 
down future lines of work. That was 
the conception that the Sixth Assembly 
had of itself, as was repeatedly stated in 
the Plenary Meetings. It was the first 
Assembly which was able to give its at- 
tention both to a careful examination of 
the past year and to the elaboration of 
its future program. In past Assemblies, 
the report on the work of the Council 
had been debated only the first week or 
so, after which the discussion of new 
motions and the clearing of the agenda 


occupied the rest of the time. This year. 


the debate on the report of Council 
work, that is, appraisal of past action, 
continued practically throughout the ses- 
sion. It was this debate which brought 
forth all new and non-routine proposals. 
That in itself was a striking illustration 


of the extent to which the fifty-five 
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League States regard the Assembly as an 
annual clearing house for international 
action. 

It was also a sounding board for na- 
tional interests. China wished to have 
the Assembly advise the reconsideration 
of Chinese treaties. However, the As- 
sembly, being aware of the coming con- 
ferences on extraterritoriality and the 
Chinese tariff, decided to express confi- 
dence in their fruitful results and to 
point out that it was more fitting for 
China subsequently to raise the question 
of reconsideration of treaties under Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Covenant than for the As- 
sembly to do that in advance of deci- 
sions at Peking. 

Uruguay proposed that the Statute of 
the Permanent Court be studied with a 
view to its wider adoption. This move 
contemplated both the United States and 
the Latin-American countries, which 
have been slow in ratifying. The pro- 
posal was generally opposed and not 
adopted. On the other hand provisions 
for sending invitations to the United 
States in connection with the confer- 
ences planned for the future were in- 
cluded in the resolutions respecting 
them. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the annual Assembly is the opportunity 
it offers for League States to perform 
business of their own during the session. 
The Assembly deals only with interna- 
tional affairs under the Covenant. 
‘States have many relations between 
themselves outside its scope. This year 
seventeen Foreign Ministers, as com- 
pared with twelve last year, joined As- 
sembly delegations in order either to 
present matters to the Assembly in per- 
son or to confer or negotiate with their 
colleagues outside. 

The international character of the As- 
sembly, while not more marked this year 
than previously, indicated anew how 
much respect the League accords to the 
smaller States. The President was Raoul 
Dandurand of Canada, the first presid- 
ing officer to use both official lan- 
guages, French and English, with equal 
facility. The six Vice Presidents were 
representatives of Japan, France, Vene- 
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zuela, the British Empire, Persia and 
Rumania. The chairmen of the six com- 
mittees were representatives of Italy, the 
Netherlands, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State (Yugoslavia), Portugal, Norway 
and Salvador. The vice chairmen of the 
committees represented Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium, the Irish Free State, 
Panama and Norway. The agenda com- 
mittee, which is a part of the guiding 
machinery of the Assembly, contained 
representatives of Australia, Bulgaria, 


Chile, Spain, Finland, Poland and Siam. 
ASSEMBLY A GROWING CENTRE 


Though the Assembly is an annual 
meeting of League States, it is becom- 
ing habitual for it also to act as a con- 
ference. For two years a Temporary 
Slavery Commission has been studying 
the traffic and forms of forced labor 
akin to slavery. Its last report identi- 
fied evils definite enough to be made 
the subject of a protocol, which was 
elaborated in committee, passed by the 
Assembly and opened for signature. 

Constitutionally the Assembly failed 
to solve the outstanding problem of the 
rules for electing non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. This question was 
much debated in early Assemblies and 
an amendment to the Covenant dealing 
with it awaits the ratification of Spain, 
which is a present non-permanent mem- 
ber. Pending the operation of the 
amendment the elections have been an- 
nual. The question was aired this year 
and some impatience was shown at the 
inability to establish a definite system 
for choosing non-permanent members. 
China, in particular, has agitated the 


' matter and came within a few votes of 


an election this year as a result. The As- 
sembly re-elected the non-permanent 
members of the Council for the last two 
years, namely, Belgium, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain, Sweden and Uruguay. 
The finances of the League improve 
each year. The financial position on 
Aug. 31 showed the current budget 91 
per cent. paid in and the outstanding 
percentages on past budgets reduced to 
negligible amounts. The budget itself 
for the eighth financial period, 1926, is 
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under 22,500,000 Swiss francs, or about 
$4,340,000. This is a decrease from the 
previous year by a small amount. 

The financial innovation of 1925 was 
the settlement of the question of the al- 
location of expenses. Originally, the 
League expenses were divided among the 
States on the basis of the Universal: Pos- 
tal Union, which proved to be very un- 
fair. A committee was appointed to 
study the matter and a complicated in- 
dex system was followed. Now there 
has been adopted a scale based on the 
budgetary expenditures of States, which 
will be continued for a period of three 
years. The scale divides the total ex- 
penditure into 937 units, distributed 
among the members according to the 
size of their budgets. Great Britain 
pays 105, France 79, Japan and Italy 60, 
and so on down to a dozen States which 
pay 1 each. By the new allocation the 
British quota was raised 17 units, the 
French 1, the Polish 7. The most inter- 
esting change results from the financial 
reconstruction of Austria, which can 
now bear 7 units more of expense, and 
Hungary, to which 5 is added; these for- 
mer financial derelicts are now paying 
8 units each. 


POSITION OF THE PRESS 


“The press is a great power which 
has a permanent seat in the League of 
Nations,” commented M. Hymans of 
Belgium in supporting a resolution call- 
ing for an international press confer- 
ence to facilitate the speed and to im- 
prove the accuracy of international 


news. From the beginning there has - 


been an Association of Journalists ac- 
credited to the League of Nations. At 
Assembly time, the first gallery of the 
hall is filled with 200 or more of its 
members. At Geneva they get the news 
far easier than they can get it to their 
papers. Governments, too, often fail to 
understand the legitimate problems of 
the press. The League is to undertake 
to improve the situation all around. 
For the first time practical newspaper 
men will be able to present a program 
to improve the speed and accuracy of 
their reports. 


Simultaneously with the Assembly 
was held the thirty-fifth session of the 


Council. The very satisfactory reports © 


that Austria was to become financially 
autonomous at the end of the year and 
that the Hungarian reconstruction was 
far beyond schedule came from the 
Council to the Assembly, and it was the 
Council that struggled with the com- 
plicated Mosul boundary dispute and 
which will resume consideration of it 
after the Permanent Court has defined 
the authority conferred upon it by the 
Treaty of Lausanne. Z 

The Council also reported to the As- 
sembly on the multifarious activities - 
which constitute the League’s daily. 
work. On its recommendation the As- 
sembly provided for a commission to 
study the problem of substituting other 
crops for the poppy in opium-growing 
countries, an investigation which is to 
receive private American aid. In the 
same way a start was made in the new: 
field of child welfare, which promises 
to. become an important branch of 
League activity. — ar 

A motion in a routine field of more 
than usual interest was one to prepare a 
general agreement on the rights and 
duties of States respecting minority 
populations. This would include both 
those having protected minorities and 
those having rights of complaint con- 
cerning the treatment minorities. The 
question is a large one and was not 
acted upon. The proposal, however, 
suggests that the League protection of 
minorities is perhaps more effective 
than comfortable for some of the States" 
containing such populations. 

The Assembly passed a mass of res- 
olutions enabling the regular functions 
of the League to continue for the next 
year much along the same lines as here- 
tofore. 

This Sixth Assembly left almost 
everything it touched a little further ad- 
vanced than it found it. A program of 
constructive work was mapped out and 
appropriated for. It carried on from 
the Fifth Assembly and it adjourned 
knowing that its suecessor will convene 


in 1926. 
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: e Blundering Parents—Wayward 
oe Children 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 


Former editor of the Childhood Magazine 


YMPATHY, comprehension of its 

S native bias, tastes, disposition, are 
as indispensable to every child as 

is pure air to a plant. Once let him be 
convinced that they are not obtainable 
at home and he will seek them abroad, 
wherever they are to be found. Peculiar- 
ly and significantly, the streets are over- 
flowing with sympathies. In the strange- 
ly vital atmosphere of great cities, 


especially, any one may find in the 


course of a short walk strata of in- 
timacy and comradeship which lie 
richly around every thoroughfare trod 
by thousands of people, each throwing 
off his personality, as leaves shed mois- 
ture into the air. Let loose a boy—or 
a girl—of 6 or 10 or 13 and surely 
he or she can soon acquire exactly 
the kind of sympathetic quality which 
circumstances sent them out into the 
open to seek, Sullenness attracts coarse 
condolence; anger draws inquiry into 
its cause; slyness lures rascality with its 
familiar slap on the back and its sug- 
gestion of the evil pleasures and rewards 
of lawlessness. What is law to the 
young person who has experienced at 
home the violation of the holiest law of 
the universe? He has seen his father, at 
his own breakfast table, lower himself 
from common standards of honesty by 
boasting how he “came over” a rival, 
“beat” in a business deal, defrauded a 
company and “got away” with it. He 
has witnessed the sighing assent of the 
mother he would like to respect, as she 
murmurs, “Well, money must be had, 
however it’s got. Run along to school, 
Georgie, and be a good boy.” 

Is not that a derision? Actually, this 
is all the moral instruction that many 
children get in their homes. And what 
is precept against tons of example? 

In The Cornelian, a periodical issued 
by Cornell College, the young editor, 


after admitting that crime may be worse 
now than ever before, observes: 


But who runs the resorts where shameless 
parties take place? Who is in charge of the 
booze smugglers who get into this country the 
liquor which graces the pockets of the modern 
youth? Who controls the indecent amuse- 
ments and publications of obscene. literature ? 
Who writes the books of stories depicting life 
so lurid that upon reading them the younger 
generation goes out of its way to imitate their 
vices? Why, it is the elder generation. If we 
are going to condemn, let us get down to 
fundamental principles. 


This is a grave arraignment. And can 
we deny it? Who brings into the home 
the nauseating trash and foul indecencies 
printed in many of our cheap maga- 
zines? Who laughs over shameful 
jokes? Not the young person. But he 
gets his social training from them, all 
the same. 

There is stupid hypocrisy in the mul- 
tiple charges being made by officials, 
supervisors of juvenile institutions and 
penal schools as to the alarming increase 
of crime among very young people. I 
doubt exceedingly if the count were 
honestly taken—which will never be— 
that there are, even now, more young 
sinners than old ones. It is declared by 
those engaged in enforcing all the laws 
we have amused ourselves in making for 
the past twenty years—like the con- 
demned man who spent his last day chas- 
ing a fly from his cell—that in this 
country there is “an orgy of vice.” They 
say that there is now a general surrender 
of our young people to the most vicious 
practices, the worst conceivable forms 
of wickedness. Apparently, law break- 
ing has become a cult of youth and the 
only decent, respectable people are over 
forty or so. This alarming charge 
makes splendid newspaper copy and the 
daily journals are making the most of 
it. There remains enough material for 
many good magazine articles, too, and 
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observing writers have not overlooked 
their opportunity. 

The population also has vastly in- 
creased. In twenty-four years this 
metropolis has become almost a minor 
nation. The terrible crowding would, 
of itself, provoke that form of crime 
which is caused by mutual irritations 
and fighting for elbow-room. Children 
living far from parks, with only crowded 
sidewalks to get a little recreation in, 
dispute for space, and grow quarrel- 
some from breathing over and over 
again the breaths of their neighbors. 
Try being confined in a small spot 
where there are many humans, also en- 
deavoring to lead their own lives. You 
must either fall into sympathy with 
them, or push them out, or be hardly 
dealt with yourself. Fighting is the 
primary habit of living creatures before 
they adjust their acts to a standard of 
forbearance and patience that does not 
reveal itself suddenly, but comes as the 
result of long and practiced thinking. 

But fisticuffs are honest warfare; 
rather amusing than otherwise to police 
and public in love with prize-fighting. 
The aftermath of rancor and revenge 
that remain in the minds of defeated 
boys is not taken into account until 
some dangerous “gang” fight occurs that 
threatens the peace of the entire com- 
munity. Then arrests come, the of- 
fenders are haled before the justice 
and a tired officer gives such testimony 
as makes of a young fighter a “male- 
factor” in the eye of the law. All this 
is well known. But what is also well 
known, but scarcely ever taken into ac- 
count, is where the real responsibility 
lies for the breaking of laws by young 
belligerents. Every writer on sociologi- 
cal subjects is forced to admit, after all, 
that the responsibility lies first and fore- 
most with the parents of the young per- 
son. In an illuminating article in The 
Century for September, 1925, Frank 
Tannenbaum observes: “It is signifi- 
cant that the professional criminal 
comes from an insufficient home. Where 
it is insufficient the child takes to the 
streets as a substitute. Gangs tend to 


be made up of boys whose homes are 
insufficient.” 


DisHARMONIOUS HomE LIFE 


What does Tannenbaum mean by “‘in- 
sufficient” ? He means lack of harmony, 
concord, intelligence and sympathy. A 
striking bit of testimony as to the neces- 
sity of a right moral atmosphere in the 
home, for its effect upon the physical 
welfare of children, is offered by 
Miriam Van Waters of Los Angeles in 
her fine book, “Youth in Conflict.” She 
declares that it is a proved fact that food 
partaken of by children who are in a 
state of fear or depression cannot be 
digested; has no nourishing quality. 
Even food lacking in the better qualities 
is more beneficial if eaten in quietness 
of spirit and mental repose. This is an 
old biblical precept repeated. One re- 
calls “the stalled ox and contention” 
contrasted with the dinner of herbs and 
“peace therewith.” It is useless for the 
parent to set before his child good food 
and at the same time destroy his capacity 
to digest by nagging at him. In some 
respectable homes it is the usual custom 
for the breakfast table to be made the 
scene of mutual wrangles. The father 
disputes with his wife, she in turn, takes 
out her irritation upon the children, and 
they carry off their embittered feelings 
to be assuaged in the streets by young 
companions who know all the situation 
from personal experience, and offer 
sympathy in full measure. 

It is even worse in the poor, strug- 
gling homes. Here there is nothing 
lovely, nothing secure; fear of landlord; 
fear of duns; deceit because deceit is the 
sole refuge from instant trouble. Lies, 
even petty theft if life is to continue pos- 
sible. I know of homes where, when the 
door bell rings, a child is sent to say 
that nobody is at home, with the object 
of staving off a dun. If awkward in 
lying she is chided or punished with 
blows. If radios were broadcast from 
all turbulent American homes today, I 
wonder whether the hellish discords re- 
sounding from parental brutalities and 
youthful revolts would not shame and 
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dismay the thinking class of the com- 
munity. 

Yes, it is certainly from the “insuf- 
ficient home” that young malefactors 
come. Once in a great while it is a boon 
to a child to be taken from its home and 
provided for even in the doubtful refuge 
of the public “institution.” There are 
doubtless wise, kindly judges, patient 
and careful in their investigations as to 
the nature of the youth’s offense and 
the reason for his appearance in court. 
A book by Franklin Chase Hoyt, Pre- 
siding Justice of the Children’s Court in 
New York, is brimming with enthusiasm 
as to the benefits to the young law- 
breaker of a term in the institution, or 
‘teformatory. He takes up the case of 
_a certain David whom he makes a typi- 
- cal instance, who was sent up for bur- 
glarizing, and who became, through the 
culture of the institution, a model young 
man. . 


DEMORALIZING EFFECT OF INSTITUTIONS 


No mention of the handicap to this 
successful and honorable career of a 
début in prison. No allusion to the 
possible—certain—corruption in the in- 
stitution from associations not beneficial 
in their influence. There is another side 
to the shield, presented by an observer 
as acute but not so optimistic: 


The story of the influence of the juvenile 
institution upon the children is yet to be. told. 
An occasional scandal breaks out and lets in 
a flood of light; only to pass. Its inmates 
are young children, 9, 11, up to 16 years. 
It is under the control of a superintendent 
and a number of guards. Underpaid, com- 
paratively illiterate men who work for wages, 
long hours, and who need peace, quiet and 
a chance to lead their own lives. The chil- 
dren come from bad homes, bad_ neighbor- 
hoods; during their irial they have been 


stripped raw; herded together, frightened. - 


They have learned to look upon grown people 
as their natural enemies, and only from each 
other can they expect sympathy and under- 
standing. A reformatory is like a juvenile 
institution, only worse. Boys in reformatories 
usually go back to prison. In 1921 the age 
of inmates of one prison in New York was 
under thirty for 90 per cent. Recently, War- 
den Lawes of Sing Sing Prison pointed to the 

fact that of twenty-one men in the death 
house, nineteen were under 21. 
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Among this group of criminals erased 
from the world, was there perhaps, some 
fine and useful quality eliminated which 
might have been turned to good account, 
had the youth been snatched in early 
boyhood from a foul home and _be- 
friended, not imprisoned amid hardened 
law-breakers? One cannot tell. Prob- 
ably. Life is hurried, even in our courts 
of justice. And it takes time to investi- 
gate the cause of evil doing and bring 
to bear a culture which might cure. 

The young criminal gets caught 
oftener than the old, wary ones, for 
rashness is an attribute of youth. That 
is often forgotten when the count is 
made up. How many old, hardened 
criminals are being vainly sought by 
the police today? But what we have to 
consider now is the reason of the posi- 
tive antagonism which has developed 
between youth and maturity; and to 
point out, if possible, some remedy. 

A newspaper recently told of a mother 
entreating a Judge “to punish her son 
(26 years old), as he has got out of 
her control.” How stupid must have 
been the training of a youth who at 
26 needed to be controlled! The toll 
of parents who are throwing themselves 
upon the protection of the law to avert 
vengeance of willful offspring is limit- 
less and appalling. One brief tale here 
is to the point. I had in my employ a 
young colored girl of 14 who soon 
came into such pleasant relations with 
me that I relied upon her as a real little 
friend. She watched for opportunities 
to save me trouble; never failed to be 
on hand at the right moment. Suddenly 
she disappeared. I learned that her 
father had found her “incorrigible” 
under the whip, and had sent her to a 
reform school. I begged him to get her 
out and give her another chance—it 
seemed that an older girl friend had led 
her astray and she was running in the 
streets nights—but in his stern right- 
eousness the negro preacher, ashamed 
of the misconduct of his daughter, re- 
fused, and the girl was “sent up.” To 
her doom, as it proved; she came out 
bitter, revengeful, resolved to “get” the 
unloving parent who had dealt out hate. 
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This is but one instance out of many 
that I could cite. 


Wuy THE Boy Joins THE GANG 


The child judges a parent by his acts, 
not by his intentions, which may be, and 
usually are, good enough. But the 
parent judges the child from a certain 
imaginary standard of perfection. But 
does the father—the mother—set an ex- 
ample of perfection? In the upper 
strata of society is the half-clad, 
“bobbed” “bridge-fiend” mother, scarce- 
ly aware of what is being done with the 
child she has had the temerity to inflict 
upon the world? The child is nurse- 
ridden, given over to an illiterate foreign 
guardian who punishes, neglects, edu- 
cates in meanness at her pleasure. The 
sole relation the child has with mother 
is “begging.” It has no “respect” for 
the parent. How can it have? 

In the lower social strata is the hur- 
ried, over-worked mother, helping to 
earn the living which politics has made 
it impossible for the man to earn singly; 
leaving home early to work in office or 
factory, and too weary in soul and body 
even to try to associate with her child 
at night. There is the irritated father, 
fuming against the laws “made for the 
rich” and bullying his offspring because 
to bully is the habit of the discontented. 
The child is a convenience; or else an 
- incubus. Under the ordinary circum- 
stances of a poor home he is soon con- 
vinced that he is the latter and hies him 
to the streets. He enters a “gang,” and 
the thing is finished, so far as normal 
family life is concerned. The gang is 
naturally dearer to him than his make- 
shift home, just as other things are 
dearer to his parents than is he himself. 
Where is the injustice in a parent losing 
the affection of a child when he has not 
taken any pains to keep it? Affection 
is a product of high civilization. In an 
illuminating article for The Sociological 
Review, Christopher Dawson states: 
“There is civilization, or age-long 
spiritual communion; and -association 
for practical ends, which is political 
society.” Have we, in this country, ex- 
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tended “spiritual communion,” which 
makes for civilization? Do-we not, as 
a “practical people,” deride the senti- 
mentality that would make of that an ac- 
countable quality in our lives? 


Family life reflects the ideals of a 
nation. In America today there is al- 
most no “spiritual communion,” but 
there is much “association for practical 
ends” constituting political nationality. 
We are politics-ridden and consequently 
insincere and time-serving, utterly het- 
erogeneous in our racial mixture, and 
seething with mutual dislikes and dis- 
trusts. Families often contain inmates 
of different nationalities, too, and this 
complicates matters. The children are 
hybrid; made up of warring elements 
themselves, and bewildered by the dis- | 
play of unlikeness in parents and rela- 
tives. In American families there is 
none of that ‘unity which makes of a 
French family a solid compound, stead- 
ily self-reliant and loyal to its standards 
and habits. Not much, either, of the 
old Anglo-Saxon pride that fathers 
loyalty to one’s self and will not lie, lest 
it lose its self-respect. 

Is it not essential for the young person 
in the home to be taught self-respect; to 
be so developed in his moral sense that 
he can stand on his own feet, look him- 
self in the glass, treat with others as his 
equals, and do the right thing, not be- 
cause there is a law against doing the 
wrong one, but because he prefers right 
to wrong? It must be allowed that there 
is a right and wrong standard in each 
society; that what is proper in India is 
hateful to Europe; that we Americans 
have at least some codes strictly our 
own. Family habits will inevitably be- 
come imitators of these codes. But be- 
yond any narrow code is one simple, all- 
embracing ideal: Truth. I do not be- 
lieve that a child is naturally a liar; 
innately wily, deceitful and cunning. He 
must be born of bad parentage and be 
inclined toward lying, if he takes a 
wrong start. If, however, his parents 
or some good angel take his training in 
hand early enough, he may be got to 
care for truth just for its own sake. 
Deceit is nasty, ugly and of little com- 


fort in the long run. But a frightened 
-child runs to lying as a hunted hare to 
cover. There would be no deceit if 
there were no fear. 

With a child inclined toward truth 
we have an inmate of the family with 
whom no one should quarrel. A parent 
who will try to kill his child’s  self- 
respect by humiliating discipline is to 


be pitied. A parent who forgets that 


when self-respect is gone, all is finished, 
and is ready and eager to hand over an 
erring young’ person to the law, is short- 


_ sighted, indeed. Are forbearance, mutual 


kindly feeling, intelligent understanding 
of one another dead among us? We 
would better stop now and reflect seri- 


ously upon the consequences of this dev- > 


astating warfare between reckless youth 
and selfish age. I firmly believe, my- 
self, that the worst barrier between age 
and youth is the relentless, persistent 
egotism of parents. 


-— Neep oF Mutua UNDERSTANDING 


Young people are naturally confid- 
ing, willing to be advised, diffident 
about entering new fields of experience, 
unless they are made contrary by in- 
judicious treatment. At the first hint 
of ridicule, of harshness, they brood and 
turn against the grown person who has 
wounded their self-esteem. Our young 
people can be “controlled” only by end- 
less use of stringent discipline. Is a war 
of this sort worth while? Is it wise? 
Can it do any good in the final count? 
Would it not be far more economical 


= and a better policy to recognize that 
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‘parental functions are not meant for 


the bliss of the parent, but primarily 
for the welfare of offspring? The real 
duty of the parent is wisely and patient- 
ly to prepare his child for an independ- 
ent life as an individual and a decent, 
moral life as a citizen. That is all. 
Whether the relations between them will 
continue to be pleasant and dutiful is 
something wholly dependent upon the 
way both conduct themselves toward the 
other. And when a young person shows 
hostility toward a parent, there is some- 
thing radically wrong at the very root 
of their relation. 

The life of today can never again be 
the life of the past century. The World 
War has brought youth to the fore in a 
way that has made it, for the time being, 
wildly self-assertive. Speaking as a 
psychologist, there is something in the 
air that bristles with defiance; that 
easily gets out of tune with whatever 
runs up against it. We are not alone 
in our internal discords. But there is 
a fund of common’ sense in us which 
it were well now to bring to bear. We 
elders must learn to re-adjust our fixed 
ideas; yield somewhat to modern cus- 
toms and get into sympathetic under- 
standing with the tastes and ways of our 
children, not by aping their follies, but 
by being kind to them in their mental 
unrest. Or, if we cannot sympathize 
with them, let us leave them alone, to 
learn by experience. Otherwise there 


will soon come around a general state 
of family feuds which will prove more 
destructive to the national welfare than 
any foreign war. 


The Awakening of Women in India 


By VASUDEO B. METTA 


Barrister; author of ‘““Awake, Princes,” and “National Education.” 


Mr. Metta 


is a Hindu, now resident in England 


more than a century, are at last 
awakening. 

In ancient times women were a great 
force in Indian life. There was Lila- 
vati, the famous woman astronomer; 
Gargi, who used to rout the ablest of 
Indian philosophers in public philo- 
sophical debates; Chand Bibi, the great 
warrior-queen, and Ahlya Bai, the great 
ruler and stateswoman; Mirabai, the 
beautiful Queen of Chitore and Zeb-un- 
Nissa, in whose veins flowed the blood 
of the Great Moguls and who wrote ex- 
quisite poetry, which is still read and 
sung by millions of men and women in 
the country. 

But somehow the women of India 
were relegated to obscurity with the 
coming of the British rule in India. 
They devoted their life to making their 
husbands and children happy and did 
not interest themselves in affairs out- 
side their homes. They were satisfied 
with their old culture, and showed no 
desire to absorb the new culture which 
had come into the country from the 
West. This proved to be unfortunate 
for them, for with their husbands 
thinking and talking of Western arts, lit- 
eratures and philosophies, there began 
to be created a great gulf between them 
and their husbands. They found it im- 
possible to share in the intellectual life 
of their husbands, and so unhappiness 
followed. 

But life never stands still. Move- 
ments for the Western education of In- 
dian women were started. Elementary 
and high schools for girls were estab- 
lished in large cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta. Then women began to go to 
men’s colleges and take degrees. Sev- 
eral of them went to Great Britain and 
the United States for their higher edu- 
cation. Recently a woman’s medical col- 


‘ | ‘HE women of India, asleep for 


lege at Delhi and a woman’s university 


at Poona were established. Half a cen- 
tury ago there were probably not more 
than fifty women in the whole of India 


who had received an English education, 
but today it is estimated that there are 
at least 50,000 women there who have 
received a modern education. 

Women are active in various ways in 
India today. Some of them, like Mrs. 
Hirabai Tata and Miss Mithi Tata, have 


been agitating for the enfranchisement 


of their sex, with the result that wo- 


men have become municipal corporators 
in Bombay and Madras. Thousands of 
women. have become followers of Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, the great Indian 
leader. In 1919 many women gave 
away their beautiful ornaments to Mr. 
Gandhi for the national cause. They 
also cast aside a year later their fine 
dresses—so dear to them as women—to 
put on dresses of khaddar (coarse home- 
spun cloth). Mrs. Gandhi, Mrs; Sarola 
Devi Chaudhrani, Mrs. Nehru, wife of 
the Indian leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru; 
Mrs. Das, wife of the Indian leader, C. 
R. Das, and several other women are as 
prominent in the Nationalist movement 
in India as any of the men. In fact, 
they inspire their men folk to devote 
their lives to the welfare of their coun- 
try. In a public speech recently de- 
livered Mrs. Nehru said: a 
Our task is to devote ourselves to the wel- 
fare of our country. We must produce more 
cloth and try to shatter the present system: of 
Government in the country, which promises 
to give us freedom, but does not really do so. 


Mrs. Gandhi worked strenuously for 
the non-cooperation movement while 
her husband was in the Yerro-wda jail. 
Mrs. Das has been in jail with her 
husband more than once. Everything 
tends to show that the flame of patriot- 
ism, once lighted in the breasts of the 
women of India, can never be extin- 
guished. 

But it should not be supposed that 
Indian women are thinking of nothing 
but politics. They are also taking a 
prominent part in the cultural renais- 
sance of their country. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu has written most charming poems 
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in English, which have been praised by 
eminent English critics like Edmund 
Gosse and Arthur Symons. She is also 
such an eloquent orator that large audi- 
ences listen to her rhythmical speeches 
spellbound. — Recently this gifted wo- 


man went to South Africa to plead 


the cause of her compatriots who had 
settled there, and so impressed was 
General Smuts by her personality and 
speeches that he promised to do what- 
ever he could for the improvement of 
the status of Indian immigrants in South 
Africa. I may also mention Mrs. 
Ghosal, a sister of the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, who writes most 


‘charming stories in Bengali and Eng- 


lish. India has its women artists, like 


Mrs. Sukhlata Rao, Miss Bahadurji and 


Underwood 


MISS TATA 


The first Hindu woman admitted to practice 


as a barrister 
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MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU: 
A leading member of the Indian Nationai 
Congress from the Bombay Province 


others, who sent their works to the Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
during the year 1924. Mrs. Atiya 
Begum Fyzee Rahamin is noted all over 
India as a musician and a writer on 
Indian music. Her sister, the Begum 
of Janjira, has recently built a fine 
house in pure Indian style at Bombay, 
which she is thinking of donating to 
the nation to serve as an art museum. 

Many more names could be cited and 
much more could be said of the in- 
numerable patriotic and talented women 
ot India who are continuing the tradi- 
tion of great women that has come down 
from ancient days. Enough has been 
said, however, to show that the modern 
women of India are fully abreast of the 
march of feminine progress noteworthy 
in the world today and that they may 
be counted among new India’s most 
prized national asset. 


By ALBERT. PP? NIBEAGK 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy (retired); formerly Commander of the 
American Naval Forces in European waters 


OLLOWING the 
World War and the 
Washington Confer- 

ence, with their resultant 

changes in the relative 

standing of the naval 

powers, there has been 

a general reorganization 

and redistribution of na- 

val forces throughout the 

world. The Washington 

Conference, for the first - 
time, it should be remem- 

bered, brought about cer- 

tain agreements with re- 

gard to not fortifying na- 

val bases in the Pacific, 

but made the concession 

of leaving Great Britain the 
free to establish herself 
at Singapore. 

The moment one country redistributes 
its naval forces a further factor has to 
be considered, for every such change 
almost automatically causes a redistri- 
bution in the naval forces of other coun- 
tries. There is, however, this difference 
between military strategy and naval 
strategy. If a country shifts its military 
forcés and concentrates them near an- 
other’s frontier, it produces something 
like consternation in the neighboring 
territory affected, for it is very difficult 
to make any military preparation in 
support of military strategy in time of 
peace. On the other hand, naval 
strategy may, in time of peace, seek 
naval bases at strategic points in the 
world, and have its fleet in condition 
of instant readiness for war without ex- 
citing the same alarm as would the 
same act in support of military strategy. 

As an example of how a redistribu- 
tion of naval forces of one country in 
time of peace leads to a redistribution 
on the part of other navies—a sort of 
endless chain as it were—we may take 
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the German fleet and its 
concentration in the wa- 
ters of the North Sea. 
This led to the concentra- 
tion of the British fleet 
in home waters, and a se- 
cret unwritten agreement 
with France in 1904-5, 
whereby Great Britain 
undertook to 
tee the northern coast 
of France against at- 
tack by Germany while 
the French Navy  up- 
held the interests of the 


ranean, thus permitting 
British forces to 
be withdrawn to home 
waters. With the elim- 
ination of Germany by the war and a 
eradual weakening of the Franco-Brit- 
ish Entente, France shifted the head- 
quarters of her fleet from Toulon back 
to Brest and Cherbourg. The British 


response was to send six of her older 


battleships, one light cruiser squadron, 


two destroyer flotillas and one airplane 


carrier to the Mediterranean. With re-. 


gard to recent redistribution of the 
British fleet, assigning the major part 
to the Mediterranean, Sir Herbert Rus- 
sell, in The Naval and Military Record 
of July 30, 1924, thus comments: 


All strategical schemes must rest upon given 
premises. In deciding the problem of distri- 
bution of forces, the sea lords would begin by 
asking the elementary question, “Where is the 
next naval war likely to be?” As far as hu- 
manly p ssible to frame an answer, it will not 
be in European waters at all. * * * We 
must always hypothecate rivalry of armaments 
even if it is not clearly apparent, otherwise the 
whole conception of naval defense becomes a 
farce by denying the existence of anything to 
be defensive against. Failing anything more 
definite, we must regard the next strongest 
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naval power as our real rival, since that power 
holds a weapon which it could at any time 
actually employ. To reveal recognition of this 
fact in the form of disposition of naval forces 
is wise policy. Since we are agreed in regaid 
ing war between this country and the United 
States as “unthinkable,” we come to Japan. 
‘She possesses a wonderful navy and a highly 
efficient navy. Moreover, she is adding to 
that navy on a very much larger scale than 
any other country. Friendly sentiments must 
never be permitted to obscure facts. Japan 
possesses the means for embarking upon a sea 
war of the first magnitude. This is not to say 
that she has any more desire to do so than we 
have, but the strengthening of the British Med- 
iterranean fleet unquestionably has a tacit ref- 
erence to the probability. 


By the recent redistribution, the Brit- 
ish Navy has four battleships of the 
Queen Elizabeth type, each mounting 
15-inch guns with a speed of 25 knots; 
four battleships of the Iron Duke class, 
each carrying ten 13.5-inch guns, ca- 
pable of steaming at 21 knots; two 


squadrons of light cruisers, four de-- 


stroyer flotillas, one submarine flotilla 
and two airplane carriers (Eagle and 
Argus), all based on Malta, more than 
2,000 miles from England and well on 
the route toward the Pacific. The Med- 
iterranean and not the home fleet is now 
the senior command. Whether or not to 
be supreme in the Mediterranean has 
any relation to the Pacific, it has its 
advantages, in case of a European war, 
as dominating one of the greatest trade 
routes of the world. The London Times 
says that the East India station may be 
strengthened by three new cruisers—the 
Effingham, Emerald and Enterprise— 
to relieve the older vessels at present 
on that station. The aircraft carrier 
on account of unsettled conditions in the 
Orient, and Australia’s decision to lay 
down two 10,000-ton cruisers, will add 
to the British Pacific naval force. 

It is a matter of only mild interest 
in the United States whether or not the 
Singapore base is strengthened. It cer- 
tainly has no relation to any interest 
the United States has in that region, for 
it can never be, in any conceivable con- 
dition, used either in favor of or against 
the United States, and is purely a mat- 
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ter of British policy as to whether the 
future security of the British Empire is 
to be left to the League of Nations or 
to the British Navy. With the battle 
cruiser squadron based on England, its 
high speed would enable it to overtake 
the ships leaving Malta for the Pacific 
in case of an emergency. No one will 
be surprised to see, before long, a divi- 
sion of British battleships based on 
Singapore. This would only be in ac- 
ccrdance with the pigeon-holed recom- 
mendation of Lord Jellicoe made sev- 
eval years ago, for it is generally recog- 
nized that the future cockpit of the 
world is the Pacific. 


American Nava REDISTRIBUTION 


Before the war the occupation of 
Hayti and San Domingo by the United 
States Marine Corps and the assumption 
of naval control of this politically 
chaotic region shows clearly that the 
United States was well aware of Ger- 
many’s intention, if occasion offered, 
to challenge the Monroe Doctrine, and, 
therefore, kept our own naval forces 
concentrated in the Atlantic. After the 
armistice the United States naval forces 
were divided into an Atlantic and Pa- 
cific fleet, in which the oil-burning, or 
more modern ships, were transferred to 
the Pacific on account of their oil sup- 
ply being on the Pacific Coast, and the 
coal burners remained in the Atlantic 
convenient to their coal supply. When 
the Washington Conference relieved the 
tension in the Pacific, the United States 
naval forces were finally concentrated 
in one organization known as the United 
States fleet, which, by means of the 
Panama Canal, may be moved in turn 
to either ocean, and which consists of 
a battle fleet, scouting fleet, control 
fcrce and fleet base force. This has, in 
fact, caused no real change in the as- * 
signment of ships and personnel, but is 
merely to save time at the beginning of 
war, when time is vital, in passing from 
a peace to a war footing, which is 
merely another illustration of naval 
strategy in time of peace, as our Navy, 
unlike the Army, is always mobilized 
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for war, needing only to call out its re- 
serves to become instantly the first line 
of defense. The British naval ma- 
noeuvres in July, 1914, placed the Brit- 
ish Navy in position to put to sea be- 
fore war was declared in August with 
ali its reserves already called out and 
the fleet ready for the “day.” 

The recent naval manoeuvres of the 
United States fleet in the Pacific have 
been pretty well misunderstood, or mis- 
represented, as they were merely the 
continuation of a series of somewhat 
similar manoeuvres in very recent times 
in Culebra, in the West Indies; then in 
the Panama Canal Zone, and then more 
recently on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. Anchorages for the fleet 
were investigated in all these regions; 
fueling and watering problems solved; 
training and target grounds tested; 
steaming speeds and actual radius of 
action of all arms ascertained, particu- 
larly aircraft; and the usual tactical, 
strategical and defense plans carried 
out. As the United States military 
forces in the Hawaiian Islands have not 
had joint manoeuvres since 1920, and as 
the question of the accommodations of 
Pearl Harbor and the adjacent islands 
for anchorages and supply had never 
been tested, the recent manoeuvres were 
undertaken. 

On the trip to Australia the smaller 
units touched at Pago Pago (Tutuila), 
Samoa, and the cruise tested matériel, 
steaming radius, self-support in repairs 
of each unit, and fleet self-support 
away from a base for a long period. 
Ii is 2,060 miles from San Francisco to 
Honolulu; 2,260 miles from there to 
Samoa, and 2,355 miles from Samoa 
to Sydney, Australia, and these dis- 
tances are greater than those which were 
encountered in the other manoeuvres, so 
that the tests were more severe and more 
‘valuable as the speed and endurance of 
a fleet are those of its weakest units. 

Of course the imaginative newspaper 
writers and political headliners have 
drawn ponderous lessons from these ma- 
nceuvres, but, as a business proposition, 
there is little fault to be found with 
them from the practical American stand- 
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point, particularly as ample funds have 
been forthcoming and valuable lessons 
learned. There are no secrets about it 
all and no mystery, any more than in 
the visit of the British Special Service 
Squadron to Australia and New Zea- 
land, and the Japanese naval ma- 
noeuyres of May, 1925. It is all in the 
day’s work. It would be a matter of 
neglect if these things did not take 
place. It is, in effect, like a fire drill. 


MEDITERRANEAN SITUATION 


Italy, as a result of the redistribution 
of the British and French naval forces 
and of the provisions of the Washing- 
tcn Conference, is taking steps to pro- 
tect the routes along which pass her 
necessary supplies in case of war. Her 
program of new construction with “mos- 
quito bases” for the new small craft of 
all kinds was a big step toward her fu- 
ture naval defense. In her view, the 
nearer the Adriatic comes to being an 
Italian lake, the simpler her problem, 
and, with Sicily and Sardinia as outly- 
ing bases, she flanks the route of 
French communications with North Af- 
rica and the British route to India, just 
as Malta flanks her own route to Italian 
North Africa. Italy is dependent upon 
outside supplies in case of war and is 
particularly shut off both by sea and 


land from obtaining them, but she, at 


least, flanks other routes in the Medi- 
terranean quite, as important as her 
own. 


The reply of France to changed con- 


ditions has been a diversion of some of 
her naval. forces from the Mediter- 
ranean to northern waters, and a com- 
plete reorganization of French naval 
command. The executive head of the 
French Navy is the chef d’état major 


(Chief of the General Staff) with the. 


modest rank of Vice Admiral, “to take 
charge of operations at sea, in con- 


fcrmity with the instructions of the Min-. 


ister and the general wishes of the Goy- 
ernment.” Next comes the Command- 
ers-in-Chief of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic squadrons, who command all 
the squadrons, patrols, fixed and mobile 
defenses within their commands. There 
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is a third Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic coast line, and a fourth in the 
Mediterranean, who acts as the “In- 
spector General of all naval forces in- 
tended for the protection of these 
coasts.” By her new dockyard and naval 
base policy, Brest is to be the main base 
for the Atlantic and the Channel; 
Toulon, for the Mediterranean; Cher- 
bourg is to be maintained as a “point 
dappui” (point of support) for the 
northern squadrons, and Bizerta for the 
southern. Rochefort, which was to have 
been entirely suppressed, is still mori- 
bund, and Lorient is simply a ship- 
building yard. 

France stood out in the Washington 
Conference, on very strong. strategic 
grounds, in opposition to any limitation 
of submarines. To strengihen her mili- 
tary position on the Continent in case 
of war, she counts on transporting a 
million colonial or colored troops and 
their supplies from French North Af- 
rica across the Mediterranean, and 
others from the east through the Med- 
iterranean. To figure in such a war, 
this colonial army requires to be safely 
escorted. Battleships in great’ number 
might gain control of the sea, but, hav- 
ing to renounce these as too expensive, 
France now relies on cruisers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and aircraft—‘“la pous- 
sicre de la Jeune Ecole.” 


JAPANESE NAvaL REORGANIZATION 


There has been no need for Japan to 
redistribute her fleet geographically, 
but last year she organized her naval 
forces into two fleets. The first con- 
sists of two squadrons of battleships, 
one squadron of light cruisers and one 
each of destroyers and submarines; the 
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second of one squadron of battle 
cruisers, one of light cruisers and one 


‘each of destroyers and submarines. Both 


fleets have the usual auxiliaries and 
aircraft carriers. By the Washington 
Conference, Japan secured, at no cost to 
herself, all that her naval policy sought 
in the way of national security, includ- 
ing political hegemony in the northern 
part of the Western Pacific, for which 
she had been straining her financial re- 
sources. Her present activity in naval 
construction may be, like her fortifica- 
tion of the Bonin Islands just before 
the Washington Conference, merely 
feverish preparation in case of a second 
conference to limit the construction of 
the auxiliary forces. Whatever the mo- 
tive, no fault can be found with her in- 
telligent realization of her necessities 
as the dominant naval power in the 
Western Pacific, as well as the failure 
of the Washington Conference to place 
real restrictions on lesser naval con- 
struction. 

The United States is beginning to pay 
the penalty of “isolation” in world af- 
fairs and of unparalleled economic 
greatness in the virulent attacks on her 
motives and in almost universal dislike 
by other peoples, however masked by 
temporary financial needs or hopes. 
The League of Nations, in taking up 
the peaceful adjustment of differences 
and “the outlawry of war,” is quite 
legitimately throwing its might on the 
side of “pacificism” and the economy 
axe is at work on our national defenses, 
but, as that great French General and 
historian, de Ségur, said, “universal 
peace is the dream of the wise; war is 
the history of mankind.” 


Armies and Navies of the World 


THe UNITED STATES 


EVERAL important developments 
S during recent weeks served to 

keep public attention centred upon 
the question of expanding the na- 
tional air forces. The President’s Air 
Board held a number of hearings to de- 
termine the cost involved in “Project 
No. 4,” for air defense extension—the 
program based on proposals submitted 
to Secretary of War Weeks two years 
ago by Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of the Army Air Service. Follow- 
ing the recent hearings, the Air Board 
revealed for the first time the actual 
scope and approximate cost of the proj- 
ect. War Department experts, testify- 
ing at the hearings, said the Air Service 
expansion would cost about $79,000,000 
a year for the first ten years and $60,- 
000,000 a year thereafter. This figure, 
it was stated, would cover the mainte- 
nance of a peace-time fleet of 2,500 
airplanes and auxiliary aircraft, which 
would be operated by 4,000 officers and 
25,000 enlisted men. It also was dis- 
closed that the project provided for war- 
time expansion of the air personnel to 
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22.616 officers and 172,920 enlisted 
men, while the war strength of air equip- 
ment would be 8,766 planes. 

The adequacy of the air forces was 
the subject of an investigation which 
was opened at Washington by the Presi- 
dent's Air Board on Sept. 21. Many 
witnesses testified during the succeed- 
ing weeks. Secretary of ihe Navy Wil- 
bur, on the stand, denied that his de- 
partment underestimated the importance 
of the air arm, and agreed with Acting 
Secretary Davis of the War Department, 
another witness, that a unified air force 
would not operate to the benefit of na- 
tional defense as a whole. Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell, long a critic of the 
Government’s attitude regarding air de- 
fense, also was a witness before the air 
board. 

At the request of Senator William H. 
King of Utah, W.. B. Shearer, naval ex- 
pert, made an investigation of the sit- 
uation as regards facilities for air de- 
fense on the Pacific Coast. His report, 
which was submitted to Senator King on 
Sept. 7, stated that the United States 
was far behind the other great powers 
with respect to air forces. The United 
States, according to his figures, stood 16 
per cent. in the size and effectiveness of — 
its Air Service as compared with the 
air forces of France and Japan, which 
were rated at 100 per cent., and that of 
Great Britain, at 58 per cent. The ex- 
pert also recommended that, to bring 
the American air forces to a standard 
comparable with those of foreign pow- 
ers, our personnel and equipment should 
be increased to the following figures: 
Officers, 4,000; men, 30,000: ‘machines, 


4,000. 

(THE Autumn army manoeuvres in 
“ the South of England came to an 
end without solving the question of the 
vulnerability of the defenses of London. 
General Chetwode’s program for the 
protection of the capital from General 
Godley’s invading forces did not de- 
velop decisively, and when the mimic 
war ended the invading troops held a 
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strong line. The manoeuvres were nota- 
ble, however, for the new mechanical in- 
ventions that were brought into play. 
The “conflict” was pre-eminently a con- 
test of chemicals and machinery. New 
style smoke screens, tanks capable of fif- 
teen miles an hour and airplanes which 
flew so low as to actually participate in 
infantry engagements at close quarters 
were among the modern features. Com- 
menting on the manoeuvres, Field Mar- 


shal Haig, in a speech at Bath on Sept. - 


24, declared that the British Army, 
“though too small, was good.” He re- 
gretted the recent reduction of the mili- 
tary forces, asserting that this “had set 
free evil forces that are aiming, frankly 
and avowedly, at the overthrow of law 
and order.” 

The British battleship Nelson, largest 
craft of its kind in the world, was 
launched on the Tyne on Sept. 3. The 
vessel, which was built under the terms 
of the Washington treaty, will not be 
commissioned until 1927. Its construc- 
tion cost approximately $35,000,000. 


Russia 
"THE Soviet Government Recruiting 


Commission announced at Moscow 
on Sept. 27 that thereafter all male 
members of non-communistic, non-labor- 
ing classes of the prescribed ages would 
be liable to service in the auxiliary de- 
partments of the Red army. The com- 
mission coupled its announcement with 
a general appeal to the public to fur- 
nish the authorities with the names of 
those who they believed should come 
within these categories. Secrecy and im- 
munity were promised to those who 
should furnish the Government with 
such names. The announcement marked 
a further widening of the Government’s 
recruiting activities. The non-communis- 
tic, non-laboring classes are not eligi- 
ble for active service, the Government’s 
view being that these classes cannot be 
trusted with arms. Relatively speaking, 
only a few of such persons have hitherto 
been recruited for auxiliary work. Un- 
der the new order, however, a_ large 
number of citizens of the upper middle 
classes and the aristocracy will be avail- 
able for auxiliary service. 
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FRANCE. 
(THE progress of the Franco-Riffian 


War in Morocco has been marked 
by the introduction on the part of the 
French of several new weapons of war- 
fare. The new equipment was perfected. 
during the period of peace between the 
signing of the armistice, in 1918, and 
the outbreak of hostilities in French 
Morocco, early this year. Outstanding 
among the innovations is a metal air- 
plane, which is equipped with a bullet- 
proof tank and which carries special 
quick-firing guns of a calibre of one 
and one-half inches. Each plane is 
manned by a crew of five men. The 
new machines, five of which were placed 
in service at the front in September, 
were declared by experts to be the most 
powerful machines in the air today. An- 
other new weapon now being developed 
by the French in Morocco is an appli- 
ance enabling bombers to throw hand- 
grenades a distance of 150 yards. 


TURKEY 
A NATION-WIDE campaign for the 


development of aviation in Tur- 
key has been inaugurated by a commit- 
tee of deputies, army officers and busi- 
ness men. It was announced in Constan- 
tinople on Sept. 10 that the committee, 
as part of its program, already had col- 
lected £T2,500,000 (the par value of the 
Turkish pound is about $4.40.) The 
committee expects to raise £T9,000,000 
by January, 1926.. The money will be 
turned over to the Government and is to 
be spent on commercial, mail and mili- 
tary planes. 


RUMANIA. 
Friy Fokker airplanes which had 


been ordered by the Rumanian 
Government from the Dutch firm of that 
name arrived at Constanza, Rumania, 
early in September. It was announced 
that these machines, together with a 
number of French airplanes of the Potez 
type, already in service, would form the 
fighting squadron of the Rumanian air 
fleet. 


Recent Progress in Science 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


be made a scientific study. Pro- 

fessor A. V. Hill of University 
College, London, in a Presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, told how 
simple physiological tests may be used 
in the future to train and rate athletes. 
The time may come wheu the coaching 
staffs of the largest athletic organiza- 
tions may include scientists who, before 
the man actually performs in the field, 
will be able to tell his limitations and 
possibilities. For through an analysis 
of past athletic records and actual meas- 
urements of oxygen consumption and 
rates on individual ‘athletes Professor 
Hill has been able to demonstrate a 
physiological basis of athletic records. 
Among the interesting facts that he has 
been able to determine is that women 
athletes are able to attain a maximum 
speed of only 79 per cent. of that 
achieved by men. This figure applies to 
running and swimming. This ratio is 
true, because the female of the species is 
able to expend only 62 per cent. of the 
energy expendable by a man of the same 
weight, and because the energy used per 
minute varies as the square of the speed. 
Professor Hill believes that this differ- 
ence in the achievement of male and fe- 
male is due not to difference in skill, 
but that it is explainable on the basis 
of simple mechanics. Muscles, when 
used violently, as in exercise, act very 
much like the electric storage battery. 
A person ean actually perform feats 
that require large amounts of oxygen 
by going into debt for oxygen, as it 
were. When stressed greatly the muscle 
produces lactic acid, the same acid that 


rena is the latest activity to 


causes the.sourness.of milk... This chem-. 


ical accumulating in the muscle finally 
produces fatigue, and the tolerance for 
lactic acid is a measure of a person’s 
ability to resist fatigue. After the vio- 
lent exertion is over the person breathes 
hard for a considerable period and the 


oxygen breathed in is used to oxidize 
the lactic acid, or, to preserve the anal- 
ogy, to recharge the muscle storage bat- 
tery. 

DisEASE THAT Cures DISEASE 


The old adage that the child is father 
of the man is being recognized through 
the clinics for “problem” children that 
have been established in many Ameri- 
can cities. In Memphis, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Rich- 
mond, St. Paul, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia staffs of physicians, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists and social workers 
are cooperating with parents toward 
schools and other agencies in dealing 
with the mental troubles of all sorts of. 
children. Such a prophylaxis for mis- 
conduct, crime and mental disease pre- 
vents trouble in adult life. For a men- 
ta] disease that attacks the adult a new 
treatment has been devised. General 
paralysis or paresis, one of thé most 
serious and heretofore hopeless manias 
of man, has been conquered by setting 
disease upon disease. Patient after pa- 
tient suffering from the severe mental 
deterioration of paresis has been pur- 
posely infected with an attack of ma- 
laria with the happy result of practical 
cure and return to normal life in a third 
to half of the cases. In two of the larg- 
est institutions for the insane, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, and the 
Psychiatric Institute, Ward’s Island, 
New York City, this new attack on pare- 
sis has been made in several hundred 
experimental cases. 

Into the veins of the paretic are in- 
jected a few drops of blood from a suf- 
ferer from malaria. High fever occurs as 
in normal malaria. In some cases bodily 
heat reaches the high temperature of 107 
degrees for an hour or two. After eight 
to a dozen of these attacks, the patient 
is given a large dose of quinine. At St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, where the first ma- 
larial treatments of paresis in this coun- 
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try were undertaken by Dr. William A. 
White, the Superintendent, and Dr. N. 
D. C. Lewis, 40 per cent. of the patients 
were cured. Dr. G. H. Kirby and Dr. H. 
A. Bunker of the Psychiatric Institute, 
New York City, found 30 per cent. of 
their patients reclaimed by this treat- 
ment. A small number showed no ef- 
fects, and as many as were cured were 
improved to a moderate degree. This 
new medical treatment in which dis- 
ease kills disease is a European produc- 
tion. Years ago it was noticed that a se- 
vere fever often interrupted the course 
of mental disease, and some experiment- 
ers tried artificially produced fevers for 
their effect on mental troubles. At first 
different serums were used, and finally, 
just after the war, Wagner von Jauregg 
of Vienna hit upon the use of malarial 
fever. 
GLAND TRANSPLANTATION 


Professor C. R. Moore of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago has lately solved the 
problem of gland transplaniation, which 
has been troubling biologists many years. 
Dr. Moore has developed a technic that 
has enabled him to transfer male glands 
from one laboratory animal, such as a 
rat or rabbit, to another of the same 
species but of a different age. This 
transferred tissue has developed a blood 
supply from a set of blood vessels that 
does not normally supply it, has grown 
for months under new conditions, and 
on removal for examination has been 
found to have carried on its normal 
function. Dr. Moore explains the work 
as follows: : 

Despite a more or less intensive study of 
gland transplantation for many years past by 
biologists all over the world, the conditions 
underlying the successful incorporation of such 
tissues removed from one animal to another, or 
from one place to another in the same animal, 
have not been well understood. The work in- 
volves the separation of a very delicate piece 
of tissue from its normal environment and 
its normal blood supply and the transfer of it 
to another animal or another locality in the 
same animal. Unless the tissue meets condi- 
tions sufficiently favorable to enable it to es- 
tablish a new blood supply it will very soon 
die and be removed by the protecting mechan- 
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isms of the body, as any foreign body might 
transplanted with considerable success for 
many years, and in many cases retain its 
normal condition and function, but the male 
gland of mammals has been found more dif- 
ficult to work with on account of its very 
sensitive nature. Until recently it has never 
been transplanted, even from one place to an- 
other in the same mammalian organisms, with 
anything like persistence in its normal con- 
ditions. With the knowledge gained from | 
many different lines of investigation during 
the last seven years, facts have been uncovered 
and so utilized that I am now able to an- 
nounce the persistence of portions of the male 
gland of mammals in a perfectly normal con- 
dition. 
CURE FOR PELLAGRA 


Pellagra, a disease of serious impor- 
tance in the South, may be prevented 
by the newly discovered “dietary factor — 
P-P,” present in brewers’ yeast, fresh 
milk and fresh beef. While it may be 
a vitamin, it is not identical with any 
of the vitamins hitherto discovered and 
described. Dr. Joseph Goldberger and 
Dr. W. F. Tanner of the United States 
Public Health Service discovered this 
new  disease-preventing factor while 
they were at work at the Georgia State 
Sanitarium for Colored Women, where 
many of the inmates were sufferers from 
pellagra. Earlier investigators had 
made frequent statements that peas and 
beans were pellagra preventives, but Dr. 
Goldberger and Dr. Tanner found that, 
even when the patients were given these 
foods daily in considerable amounts, 
pellegra still developed. Then they 
tried fresh milk casein in the form of 
cottage cheese and got good results. 
Dried milk powder, however, failed to 
have the same preventive power. The 
best results were obtained with brewers’ 
yeast. Patients receiving daily doses 
improved more rapidly than those on 
any other treatment tried. By com- 
parison of the diets of their patien‘s 
with those used in treatments and ex- 
periments on other deficiency diseases, 
Dr. Goldberger and Dr. Tanner con- 
cluded that none of the known vitamins 
or dietary factors could account for their 
results and that, therefore, there must be 
a hitherto unsuspected preventive factor. 


From Foreign Periodicals — 


Obstacles to a European Union 


Samuen Sarencer In Die Neue Rundschau, 
Berlin, Aug. 1925. 


HE writer denounces the survival of the 
idea of a union between Berlin and 
Moscow, engendered by the Treaty of 

Rapallo. There can hardly be less’ spiritual 
affinity between two nations than there is be- 
tween Russ’: and Germany. Germany has 
been thoroughly European, both in her revolu- 
tion and in the restoration of “normal” capi- 
talistic conditions that is now going on under 
the joint leadership of agrarians and_ in- 
dustrial magnates. Germany views the East 
only in three ways: as a potential source of 
raw materials, as an object of exploitation 
and as a political menace. She is growing 
daily more Western. At the time when pain- 
ful efforts are being made to give life to the 
“United States of Europe,” it is unfortunate 
that there should be prevailing outside of Ger- 
many a general firm belief that Rapallo im- 
plies a German-Russian military convention, 
or at least a very far-reaching defensive and 
offensive alliance. That belief is strengthened 
by the attitude of a number of German poli- 
ticians and journalists toward the security 
compact and by the enthusiasm over Rapallo 
which still persists, especially among the Na- 
tionalists. The German-Soviet friendship in- 
augurated in Rapallo is a weighty factor even 
with some thoughtful politicians in determin- 
ing their negative or hesitating attitude on the 
question of Germany’s joining the League of 
Nations. 

Since the days of the Genoa Conference, 
however, Germany’s evolution has been plainly 
from the position of a pariah among nations 
toward restoration to her place as a great 
power, and it has been Moscow that has ex- 
erted every effort to sabotage the first stage 
of that evolution, the London reparations set- 
tlement. Now Russia uses the same tactics to 
prevent Germany from entering the League of 
Nations, which will be an inevitable  conse- 
quence of the security compact. It would be 
extremely dangerous for Germany if she al- 
lowed her foreign policies to be dictated by 
her consideration for Russian susceptibilities, 
especially since the price that may be obtained 
from Russia is problematical. Joint action by 
Russia and Germany for a reyision of the 
Polish frontiers is out of the question in the 
near future. Germany as a pariah nation is 
an asset for Moscow. A Germany regaining 
her position in the international credit system 
and in the councils of the great powers would 
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be a liability for the Soviets. Russia has, 
therefore, definitely shifted the centre of her 
foreign action to Asia, while she has deferred 
all questions of European boundaries. In the 
meantime Poland, under the guidance of 
France and with the aid of the French Am- 
bassador in Moscow, is preparing the ground 
for a compromise with Russia. Under such 
conditions, the idea of a Germany joining 
forces with Russia against Europe is absurd. 
It is Germany’s mission to form the bridge 
between Russia and Europe; and to carry out 


that mission she must, first of all, reach an 


understanding with France. 


Anglo-Saxon Masters of Europe 


ALBERTO SPAINI IN Critica Fascista, Rome, 
Sept. 1, 1925. 


INCE the days when “a professor of phi-’ 


losophy, seated in a chair which had been 
transferred for the occasion from the wild 
and far West to the palace of Louis the 
Great, revised the foundations of world legis- 


lation,” the League’ of Nations did not inspire ~ 


much confidence, and the instinctive suspicion 
of the Versailles Protocol became a reasoned 
distrust when the “monster” was seen at work. 
The League of Nations has developed into a 
kind of United States of Europe, governed by 
a parliamentary system in which England is 


forever assured a majority and has the same~ 


power as Prussia had within Germany. All 
projects of disarmament, culminating in the 
Protocol of Geneva, have been designed to 
perpetuate the domination of the Anglo-Saxons 
and to maintain the weak nations forever in 
their state of weakness. France, hypnotized 
as.she was by the German menace, did not 
realize that, and she was eager to adopt the 
Protocol, as she had accepted the League of 
Nations, together with the British supremacy 
which it implied. 

But the fact that France was thus ready to 
abdicate her sovereignty is no reason why 
other nations should likewise sign their own 
abdication. In fact, the Protocol was wrecked 
by the Anglo-Saxons. Just as America. did in 
1920, so now Great Britain and the British 
Dominions refuse to run the risk of becoming 
involved in continental quarrels. The experi- 
ence of five years has demonstrated to the 
practical people of the Dominions that the 
Lecgue of Nations and security compacts are 


eni--ely superfluous, inasmuch as the Anglo- ~ 


Saxons are anyhow the masters of Europe; 
they decided therefore, to dispense with the 
“uuttie comedy” of Geneva which -had been 


ees | 
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staged by the English. The country that has 
had to suffer most from Anglo-Saxon suprem- 
acy is France, who has now been compelled, 
after seven years of efforts, to give up her 
policy of weakening Germany. England’s 
withdrawal from Continental affairs, following 
upon that of America, betrays the determina- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons to transform their 
position of advantage over Continental Europe 
into a real domination based on Europe’s eco- 
nomic inferiority. Nor can it be hoped that 
Europe will free itself from that domination 
through a revolt of Asia against England. It 
is true that the Bolshevist statesmen have been 
challenging British rule in Asia, and the re- 
cent Russo-Japanese treaty has laid the foun- 
dations of a union between the only two or- 
ganisms that can resist the Anglo-Saxons. But 
that union is strange to Europe. What it 
stands for are the primitive forces of Asia, 
ready to assail Western civilization. Europe 
thus finds itself between two blocs: the per- 
fectly defined and balanced Anglo-Saxon bloc, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the vague, 
inorganic and chaotic mass of Asia. In order 
not to be crushed between the two, Europe 
_ must organize. 
‘The necessity of a Continental bloc was pro- 
claimed by Mussolini immediately after. the 
march on Rome: To that Poincaré responded 
with the occupation of the Ruhr. The founda- 
tions of the European bloc were then laid 
through the agreements entered by Italy, first 
with Yugoslavia, and then with Czechoslovakia. 
Confidence in France has greatly fallen in 
eastern Europe as compared with five years 
ago, and Italy, as the first national State 
formed through the disruption of the old em- 
pire, has proved the natural leader in the 
moyement designed to secure the existence of 
her younger sisters, the two Slavonic countries 
just emancipated. 


Danubian Federation or Union 
With the Reich 


Wituetm Here, in Die Hilfe (Democratic 
Weekly), Berlin, Aug. 15, 1925. 


TP\HE union of Austria and Germany is in- 

evitable, in the writer’s belief, if the 
Germans on both sides of the frontier con- 
sistently and vigorously demand it. There 
has been too much of petty calculation among 
them so far, and they have sometimes failed 
to grasp the essential aspects of the situation 
as a whole. Such was the case, for instance, 
when Austria sacrificed the program of union 
with the Reich in order to secure the assis: 
tance of the League of Nations for the restora- 
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tion of her currency; Germany has since dem- 
onstrated that she was able to do away with 
inflation with her own forces and could have 
solved Austria’s currency problem as well. The 
economic necessity of a union has recently 
been shown in a report of the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Austrian-German Association, 
which the writer analyzes at length. The con- 
clusions of that report are to the effect that 
Austria can live only as the part of a larger 
State. A simple removal of customs barriers 
between her and the other Succession States 
of Austria-Hungary would be insufficient as 
long as there remained any “administrative 
protectionism” in the several States, and to do 
away with this none of the Succession States 
is prepared, least of all Czechoslovakia, the 
most powerful economically among them. Ab- 
sorption in the German Reich is, therefore, 
the only solution. 


School Reform in 


Jean Moret, in Mercure de 
Aug. 1, 1925. 


Germany 


France, Paris, 


HE writer reviews the evolution of the 

school problem in Germany since the 
Revolution, as affected by the general politi- 
cal trend toward conservatism. The Weimar 
Constitution had outlined a bold program of 
democratic school reform. It provided for a 
uniform school system throughout the Reich, 
based upon the Fundamental School (Grund-- 
schule), with access to intermediary and high- 
er education open on the basis of abilities and 
merit only. The school was to be interde- 
nominational, which was a compromise be- 
tween the Socialist demand for non-sectarian 
instruction and the insistence of the Conserva- 
tives upon sectarian schools. Finally, the Fun- 
damental School was to be an Arbeitsschule 
(work school), with education centred around 
manual work and the teaching of a trade. 
However, little has been done since 1919 to 
carry out the Weimar program, owing to op- 
position of the upper classes, religious influ- 
ences and the growing power of the conser- 
vative parties. No general school law has 
been enacted as yet, nor has a Federal De- 
partment of Education been established, and 
the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the Grundschule are enforced more or less 
loosely in the several States. While facilities 
for instruction in private schools have been 
extended beyond the intent of the Constitu- 
tion, a law passed last Spring limits the 
course of instruction at the Grundschule to 
four years, instead of the eight years of ele- 
mentary instruction heretofore in force. 


The President’s Attitude Toward 
the Coal Crisis 


By. GEORGES: SIEZER 


Governor of New Jersey 


where than in the United States 

of America. They permit them- 
selves to be exploited, talk a lot about 
it, and then supinely sit back and take 
the medicine which they have permitted 
to be prescribed. When there is a re- 
currence of these conditions or threat- 
ened encroachments, they again arouse 
themselves temporarily, make another 
fuss and again sit back, ready to “pay 
the freight.” 
tration of this placidity of the American 
people than in what happens constantly 
in the matter of anthracite coal. With- 
out going back too far let us take but 
the recent history of this industry and 
its relationship to the public: 


Ne more patient people exist any- 


1920 esc gemini ys Strike to protest against the 
award of the Arbitration 
Commission. 
ODDIE has eRe Suspension of five and one- 
; half months. 
OD DN Tea, Oe eae Coal strike for three months. 
August, 1923...,..Conference with Federal 


Fuel Administrators. 
September, 1923...Governor Pinchot calls con- 
ference of Governors and 


Coal Administrators at 
Harrisburg. 
1923" (Pall) Sess Increase in price of coal. 
1923 “Call it ecciax Governor Pinchot settles 
! strike. 


November, 1923....Federal Fact-Finding Com- 
mission appointed. 
December, 1923....Report of Federal Fact- 


Finding Commission, 


1923 (Winter)....Suffering by poor for 
want of coal. 

DecxO 2192372 aes President’s message to 
Congress including para- 


graph on coal, 
Session of Congress, 


1923-24. ees 8 Efforts to pass regulatory 
measure, 
Session of Congress, 
LO DAs eiincc mia Introduction of bill pre- 


pared by Governor Silzer 
regulating industry. 


There is no better illus- | 


Session of Congress, 
LO DAT Bere erate ree Introduction of bill pre- 
pared by Senator Borah 
and Governor Pinchot. 

Junes 1925 Sie aes Conference between opera- 
tors and miners’ about 
threatened strike. 

July20;-1925% 5.055 Report of Federal Trade 
Commission on premium 
prize of anthracite. 

TODS amen Strike threatened, with un- 
known possibilities. 

In view of the above chronology and 
another threatened strike with all its 
consequences, it is evident that no prog- 
ress has been made during this period 
toward correcting conditions and that 


the consumer is as helpless today as he 


always has been. A demonstrated weak- 


ness of human nature seems to be our 


unwillingness to learn from history or 
from the experiences of ourselves or 
others, and it was never better demon- 
strated than in the matter of coal. Three 


years ago in the public discussions and. 


in the report of the Fact Finding Com- 
mission the following were among the 
things pointed out as some of the evil 
practices of that business: 

Anthracite coal is a natural monopoly. 
Eight producing companies affiliated to some 
extent with the railroads produce 74 per cent. 
of the total output; 90 per cent.. or more of 
the unmined coal is controlled by eight coal 
companies and their affiliated corporations. 
The coal banks are owned by a small number 
of corporations, estates and individuals. 

There is a unified control of mine labor sa 
that the region is practically 100 per cent, 
organized. : 

The larger part of the production is called 


“Company” coal and this “Company” coal is 


controlled by nine railroads and three eoal 
companies. They fix the price. 
_ These companies, however, succeed in keep- 
ing down the output so that the local dealers 
are driven to buy independent coal at a 
premium. 

In many cases the old line companies and 
the railroads are interested in these indepen- 
dent companies, and “Company” coal and in- 


“ mine. 


. i 


dependent coal are commingled and sold at 


the premium price. 

Frequently coal is sent to places where it is 
not needed. One of the railroads controlling 
a mine shipped coal to distant points where 
there was no urgent demand but in which they 
were opening a new market. ‘This diversion 
took place because there was a longer haul 
and conseqnently a greater return to the rail- 
road. At the same time there was’a shortage 
im the territory where the anthracite coal is 
used and needed. 


“This gave the independent, so-called, an 
opportunity to operate amd created a market 
for independent coal at advanced prices. 

While the population in the anthracite-using 
States has largely increased in the past ten 
years, there has been no material increase in 
the production of anthracite coal. 

It is evident that the Jaw of supply and 
demand does not prevail in this industry. 

There is no real separation between the 
railroads and the mines. 

Increasing royalties to the owners of the 


_ Jands in which anthracite coal is located also 


increases the prices. 

One-third of these coal lands are subject to 
those royalty payments, in some instances as 
high as a dollar a ton. 

For the purpose of securing these large re- 
turns, coal properties are revalued, resulting 
in high’ book values, inflated capital, and 
consequently an increased price, in order 
to make adequate return on this inflated 
capital. 

It is impossible to buy coal directly from the 
mines; owing to the system, the purchases 
must be made through operators, jobbers and 
wholesalers. 

“Pyramiding” of prices is another evil; each 
agency handling the coal adding its quota 
to the price. 

Pennsylvania imposes a State coal tax of 144 
per cent. with the value of the coal at the 
This makes an average tax of 1? cents 
per ton; through the pyramiding system this 
price is added to the ost per tor through 
operators, jobbers and wholesalers so that the 
final consumer pays an additionai increase of 
50 cents to $1 a ton because o. the tax. 

What is true of the pyramiding of the State 
taxes is also true of the pyramiding of the 
royalties and the miners’ wages. Every in- 
crease in the case, whether through royalties, 
State taxes, revaluations, or wages, is passed 
on through these various channels to the con- 
sumer on a percentage basis so that the 
original item is magnified many hundreds per 
cent. 

Experience has shown that each strike has 
added to the price of coal sums far in excess 
of the actual increase in wages paid to the 
miners. The miner not only get his increase 
at the expense of the public, but the owner, 
operator, wholesaler and jobber as well. 

Attempts at legal regulation of price, dis- 
tribution and quality have failed; in States 
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where the quality is objected to, the operators 
simply refrain from sending coal to that State. 
Coal for sonsumption in the Eastern States 
has contained as high as 20 per cent. of slate, 
and there is no regulation of the quality of 
the coal at the mines by the State of Penn- 
sylvania before it enters interstate commerce. 


Assessed valuations by the taxing authori- 
ties in Pennsylvania have been increased over 
700 per cent., increasing the lawful tax, which, 
of course, is added by the operator to the cost 
per ton of the mined coal and paid by the 
consumers in other States. 


That there is a close relationship between 
the railroad companies and the independents 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that local 
selling agents of the railroad companies sell 
both “Company” and independent coal, the 
dealers being informed that in order to get 
40 per cent. of the “Company” coal they will 
have to buy 60 per cent. of independent coal 
to make up their quota of 100 per cent. for 
their customers. 


These and many other abuses were 
shown to exist, and there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence to show that a single 
one of them has been corrected, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
they still exist and that they are factors 
in bringing about a scarcity of produc- 
tion and an increase in the price of coal 
to the consumer. It must be evident, 
even to the man who thinks but little, 
that the industry will not correct its 
own abuses; that those who are secur- 
ing large profits are not going to forego 
them; that there must be some strong 
hand somewhere to protect the helpless 
consumer. No such help is yet in sight. 
All the anthracite coal is mined in 
Pennsylvania and that State has control 
of it unti: it enters interstate commerce 
by being loaded upon a car for ship- 
ment to another State. It remains in 
interstate commerce until it enters a par- 
ticular State and is there discharged, 
when it becomes subject to State regu- 
lation. Little can be done by the in- 
dividual State because the dealers are 
largely controlled in their action by the 
rules and regulations of the owners and 
operators, who tell them what they must 
and what they must not do, and what 
prices they must and must not charge. 
If they do not obey these commands 
they will get no coal from the mines. 
The abuses mentioned can only be cor- 
rected through Federal action. 
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While legislative action and regula- 
tion is to be deprecated and discour- 
aged, there are times when it must be 
invoked, and that time arrives when no 
other remedy exists to protect the pub- 
lic. That is the present situation in 
the matter of coal. The evils mentioned 
cannot be corrected in any other way 
than by Federal interference and regu- 
lation. It is quite evident that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has no in- 
tention to interfere or to regulate this 
industry. The message from the Presi- 
dent to Congress in December, 1923, in- 
dicates the Administration policy. In it 
the President said: 


The cost of coal has become unbearably 
high. It places a great burden on our indus- 
trial and domestic life. The public welfare 
requires a reduction in the price of fuel. With 
the enormous deposits in existence, those re- 
sponsible for the conditions in this industry 
should undertake its reform and free it from 
any charge of profiteering. 

The report of the Coal Commission will be 
before the Congress. It comprises all the 
facts. It represents the mature deliberations 
and conclusions of the best talents and experi- 
ence that have made a natural survey of the 
production and distribution of fuel. 

I do not favor Government ownership. or 
operation of coal mines. The thing is for 
action under private ownership that will se- 
cure greater continuity of production and 
greater public protection. The Federal Goy- 
ernment probably has no peace-time authority 
to regulate wages, prices, or profits in coal 
at the mines or among dealers but by ascer- 
taining and publishing facts which can exer- 
cise great ‘influence. 

The source of the difficulty in the bitumi- 
nous coal field is the intermittence of opera- 
tion which caused more waste of public prop- 
erty.” 

That part of the report dealing with this 
problem has much significance and it is sug- 
gestive of necessary remedies. By amending 
the car rules, by encouraging greater unity of 
ownership, and possibly by permitting common 
selling agents in limited districts on condition 
that they accept adequate regulations and 
guarantee that competition between districts 
be unlimited, distribution, storage and con- 
tinuity have to-be improved. 

The supply of coal must be constant. In 
case of its prospective interruption, the Presi- 
dent should have authority to appoint a com- 
mission empowered to deal with whatever 
emergency situation might arise, to aid con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration to adjust 
any existing or present controversy between 
the employers and the employes when collec- 
tive bargaining fails and by controlling dis- 
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tribution to prevent profiteering in this vital | 


necessity. This legislation is exceedingly ur- 
gent and essential to the exercise of national 


authority for the protection of the people. 


Those who undertake the responsibility of 
management or employment in this industry 
do so with the full knowledge that the public 
is paramount, and that to fail through any 
motive of selfishness in its service is such a 
betrayal of duty as warrants uncompromising 
action by the Government. 


With due respect to the President, I 


must differ from him in his policy, and — 


believe such difference should be ex- 
pressed so that a correct line of action 


may follow. From this message it will 


be observed that, while the President 
recognized that the coal was unbearably 
high and that there were many abuses 
to be corrected, he offered little or no 
remedy for their correction. 


agraph, when he said: “Those respon- 
sible for the conditions in this industry 
should undertake its reform and free 
it from any charge of profiteering,” 
and, further: “I do not favor Govern- 
ment ownership or operation of coal 
mines. 
private ownership that will 
greater continuity of production and 
greater public protection.” From the 
President’s message it is quite clear that 
he does not favor Government owner- 
ship, operation, or even regulation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Govern- 
ment has with effect regulated abuses 
that have existed in other industries and 
so has protected the people against 
those willing to exploit them. 
Government ownership and operation 
are not necessary if regulation will ac- 
complish what it needs. What the Ad- 


ministration favors is that “those re-— 


sponsible for the conditions in this in- 
dustry should undertake its reform and 
free it from any charge of profiteering.” 
In other words, those who are charged 
with profiteering are kindly asked to 
stop it, and we are to believe that those 
who are making enormous profits will 
forego those profits upon the mere re- 
quest that they shall free themselves 
from any charge of profiteering. We 


are asked to believe that those respon- 


sible for the conditions in this industry, 


What he © | 


suggested was contained in the first par- 


The thing is for action under 
secure 


ie 
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as already above set forth, will volun- 
tarily undertake to reform themselves 
upon mere request. After many years 
of ingenious planning to establish a sys. 
tem that is so profitable to them they 
are not likely to give up without a 
struggle. If the President’s solution is 
practical, then he can also solve the pro- 
hibition question over night. All he need 
do would be to ask the people who are 
now out of sympathy with and violating 
the prohibition law to please reform 
_ themselves and free themselves from the 
charge of violation of that act. 
Unforiunately, the mere request to 
reform is not now and never has been 
efficacious; it will not be effective in 
the coal ‘industry. If the President’s 


plan for solving the troublesome coal ° 


problem is sound, we can soon dispense 

with crime, in all its forms, by merely 
requesting the criminals to reform them- 
selves and to abstain from the future 
commission of crimes. 

To bring it to terms, the coal industry 
needs a strong hand, applied by the 
Federal Government. Nothing would 
be more enlightening to the American 
people than to publish the income tax 
returns of those who operate or are 


Q47 


interested in this industry, and a list of 
the amounts contributed (publicly and 
privately) to political campaigns. Such 
publication would soon lead to action, 
for the consumer would at once see why 
the ton of coal costs him so much. _ 

So long as the Administration attitude 
does not change, just so long must the 
American people expect to pay more, 
and more, and more each year for their 
coal; to be subject to recurring strikes 
(each profitable to the operators and 
miners and each adding an additional 
burden on the consumer), and just so 
long will the operators continue their 
present practices and pocket the profits 
therefrom. And so long as it continues, 
the consuming public will protest and 
protest and pay and pay, until they are 
finally aroused and realize that they 
must take definite action to force those 
in authority to do something for their 
protection. Aroused at last, an angry 
people may go further than necessary 
and may demand Government owner- 
ship and operation. Until that time 
comes there will be no change in con- 
ditions, for the Administration seems 
unwilling to do anything but recom- 
mend reform. 


A Reply to Governor Silzer’s Attack 
By W. H. WOODIN 


President of the American Car and Foundry Company; New York State Fuel 
Administrator in 1922 


his beliefs that the only solution 

to the anthracite problem is Gov- 
ernment regulaticn or operation of the 
mines. [Every precedent proves the fu- 
tility of recourse to,Government opera- 
tion, 

As a matter of fact, Theodore Roose- 
velt is responsible for the present high 
prices of anthracite. In the old days an- 
thracite coal was sold on a stronger 
competitive basis. During his Adminis- 
tration the vnions brought about a strike 


By sa SILZER is wrong in 


and Roosevelt called the unions and the 
operators to the White House for a con- 
ference. The result of this action was 
that the operators had to get together 
for self-protection. This was the be- 
ginning of governmental interference 
and brought about higher prices for 
coal. Following the precedent estab- 
lished other regulatory measures were 
insisted upon. The railroads were not 
allowed to sell coal and selling com- 
panies were thereupon inaugurated with 
increased overhead and general expense 
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in distribution. Then the railroads were 
not allowed to own their coal. Still 
other companies were formed to meet 
this situation. The whole result of all 
this governmental interference was the 
establishment of three separate -corpo- 
rations to take the place of one. 

The whole history of Government 
operation, not only in the United States 
but all over the world, proves it to be 
a past issue. The people of this country 
have had their experience with Govern- 
ment operation in the case of the rail- 
roads, the Shipping Board and other 
utilities. It has proved a total failure 
and has gone out of fashion all over 
the world. Governments nowadays are 
making every effort to get rid of public 
utilities and turn them over to private 
interests. 

As to the coal situation at the present 
time, it seems to me that the anthracite 
industry is killing itself. As the result 
of every strike the people are learning 


Impoverished Soila National Menace 


~ 
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the use of substitutes and find them 
much cheaper than anthracite. After 
every fiasco the demand for anthracite 
has been appreciably lessened. A con- 
tinued repetition of industrial disturb- 
ances means a gradual killing of the 
whole industry. 


It is a very simple thing to solve 


problems of this kind by appointing in- 3 


vestigating Committees to render reports 
or to turn over the whole problem to 
the Government for solution. 
procedure merely offers temporary re- 


lief to the minds of the public and to 


politicians. I think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has done well to refrain from 
interference and I thank God we have 
a President who thinks that governmen- 
tal operation is the worst thing possible 
for the solution of a problem like the 
present one. e 5; 

Governor Smith is fully aroused about 
the present situation, and I have every 
confidence that he will take effective 
and, if necessary, drastic action. 


By M. L. DAVEY 


Member of the United States House of Representatives from Ohio ~ 


DN aces may well pay heed to 
the serious decline in the fertility 
of the soil. What this involves 
may be better understood when it is 
stated that there are ten elements that go 
to make up every plant, whether it be 
a tree, a stalk of corn or wheat, or a vee- 
etable. One of these is carbon, which is 
taken from the carbon dioxide absorbed 
from the air by the plant through the 
leaves by a breathing process very sim- 
ilar to that in animals. The nine other 
elements come out of the soil. Six of 
these nine are usually in every soil in 
ample quantities for an indefinite pe- 
riod. The other three—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium—are more quick- 
ly exhausted by the constant pumping 
of these elements out of the soil by the 


growing plants. Of these three, nitro- 
gen, which is vital to the growth of 
every plant, is most quickly exhausted. 

In spite of the fact that the air is 
about 80 per cent. pure nitrogen, plants 
cannot use it in that form. It must be 
taken from the soil through the roots in 
the form of soluble nitrates. Because it 
is soluble in water it is more or less 
rapidly washed away, and a new supply 
must be added. This is done naturally, 
but very slowly, by soil bacteria. Nature 
takes care of herself in the native woods 
by means of decaying vegetation, but, 
under the stress of cultivation, the nitro- 
gen must be added artificially in order 
to preserve fertility. Nitrogen enters 


into every part of all plant organism, 


and without it no plant can grow. If 
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the supply in the soil is inadequate there 

follows a weak and stunted growth. If 
the supply is exhausted there can be no 
growth at all. It is because nitrogen is 
so extremely vital and is so easily 
washed out of the soil and must be re- 
placed artificially for the. purpose of 
cultivation that the great plant at Muscle 
Shoals challenges the interest of econo- 
‘mists. The problem, in short, is to se- 
cure a large annual production of cheap 
nitrates. 

-Phosphorus—or soluble phosphates— 
is next in order in the rapidity with 
which it is exhausted. While it forms 
a very small part of any plant, it is so 
important that the cells of the plant 
cannot divide if phosphorus is_lack- 
Ing, and therefore growth cannot take 
place. An abundance of phosphates 
_hastens the production and maturity of 
fruit and seeds. The known supply of 
phosphates is very limited. Most of 
it is found in Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and one or two Western 
States in sufficient quantities for com- 
mercial use. 

Potassium, which is commercially 
known as potash, is the third element in 
the order of exhaustion. It must be 
taken from the soil in the form of solu- 
ble potassium compounds. It is di- 

rectly concerned in the manufacture of 
sugars and starches in the plants, al- 
though it does not form a part of them. 

Each plant requires every one of the 
ten food elements for healthy growth 
and maturity. If a single element is 
lacking, no plant can thrive. Where the 
processes of agriculture permit the 
growing plants to pump these elements 
out of the soil, the three elements which 
are more quickly exhausted must be sup- 
plied artificially. The six other plant- 
food elements are usually in the soi! in 
ample quantities, but if one or more of 
the three easily exhaustible elements are 
lacking tnere is no soil fertility. 

- Looking back over world history we 
find migration after migration resulting 
from the need for fertile land. Civiliza- 
tion originated in Asia ana bands of peo- 
ple traveled westward from that starting 
point, ranging further and further from 
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Asia until the discovery of America. Man 
has now occupied the whole of America, 
and, as a consequence, he is, except for 
the Pacific Ocean lying between, back to 
the starting point of his journey. The 
last frontier in America has been settled. 
Man has reached and reduced to cultiva- 
tion the last frontier in the world. Only 
one fertile river valley, that of the La 
Plata, in the southern part of South 
America, offers itself as a profitable op- 
portunity to invite settlement, and al- 
ready this rich valley is being rapidly 
settled. 


FAMINE-STRICKEN COUNTRIES 


For once fertile lands that have been 
cultivated so persistently as to be 
robbed of their fertility we have no 
need to go far back. In Russia, for in- 
stance, famines occur more or less regu- 
larly because of impoverished soil. Al- 
though in the United States we cannot 
boast of our average wheat production 
of 14 bushels per acre, in Russia the 
yield is only 9 bushels per acre. In 
China, where not enough food is pro- 
duced to feed her teeming millions, the 
cause is the same—soil exhaustion. 
In India the number of hungry people 
every year exceeds the total population 
of the United States and the fear of 
famine is always present. 

As history repeats itself it may be 
well to review conditions in America. 
Beginning on the Atlantic Coast and 
traveling westward one may see an al- 
most unbroken line of abandoned farms. 
Land that once produced good crops is 
being abandoned to an ever-increasing 
extent. Northeastern Ohio, for example, 
was virgin land 100 years ago. In fact, 
less than 100 years have passed since 
this section was first settled. Yet the 
farms already abandoned in this region 
reach a remarkable total. Within the 
last few years many farms that produced 
good crops twenty or thirty years ago 
have been abandoned. The soil has lost 
its fertility and the land cannot be 
farmed at a profit. This could be 
changed, however, and the former rich- 
ness of the soil replaced with ample fer- 
tilizers, 
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At present America produces plenty 
of food, enough to be able to export a 
comparatively small surplus. But there 
is no ecrtainty that the production of 
food in excess of our requirements will 
continue in the face of a population that 
is steadily increasing. Some further ex- 
pansion of cultivated land is possible in 
America, of course. But taken together 
all the various tracts of land in the 
United States that offer a profitable op- 
portunity for cultivation, and which are 
not now cultivated, comprise an area 
very little, if any, larger than the State 
of Illinois. 

In 1880 the population of the United 
States was 50,155,783. In 1920 our 
population was 105,710,620, an increase 
of 110 per cent. in forty years. In 1880 
the improved land in farms of the 
United States amounted to 284,771,042 
acres. In 1920 the improved farm land 
amounted to 503,073,007 acres, an in- 
crease of only 77 per cent. But the im- 
pressive fact is that there can be no such 
future increase in cultivated farm land, 
because there is not much left to put 
under cultivation. 

During the same period of forty years 
we find the following facts with refer- 
ence to the five principal food grains— 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley: In 
1880 there were devoted to these five 
crops 118,805,952 acres, and in 1920 
219,030,756 acres, an increase of 84 per 
cent. in the number of acres in forty 
years. During the same period the pro- 
duction increased from 2,701,541,789 
bushels in 1880 to 4,680,986,419 bushels 
in 1920, an increase of only 73 per cent. 
But it should be borne in mind that the 
additional acreage put under cultivation 
in that period was chiefly rich virgin 
soil, so that the decrease in productivity 
on the older land is greater than the 
average for the whole country. In other 
words, there was an actual and substan- 


tial decrease in the production of these 


five food crops per acre. 

It makes no difference what was the 
money value of these crops. It is the 
quantity of food grains, not the price per 
bushel, that keeps the people from star- 
vation. The impressive decrease in the 


‘ity of the soil. 


production per acre is a matter of great 
and serious consequence. Furthermore, 
in 1880 our rural population was 71.4 
per cent. of the total. Nearly three- 
fourths of the people then belonged to 
the food-producing population. In 1920 
our rural population was only 48.6 per 
cent., which means that less than half of 
our people belong to the food-producing 


class. Forty years ago there were nearly 


three people producing food to one per- 
son in the cities consuming it. Today 
there is one food consumer in the city 


for every food producer in the country, © 
This increase in city population means — 


that there will be a heavier and heavier 
burden placed on the food-producing 
portion of the people and the food-pro- 
ducing portion of the land. There is so 


little additional land available for agri- 


culture that we must depend very largely 
on what we now have. The average 
yield of wheat in Ohio has been 13 to 15 
bushels per acre. The average yield at 
the Ohio Experiment Station, under sci- 
entific agriculture, has been 25 to 30 
bushels per acre. 
scientific agriculturist of no mean abil- 
ity told me of a field of forty acres in 
Illinois that had been abandoned for a 
period of four years because the yield 


did not pay to harvest the crop. It was — 
grown up to poverty grass, sorrel and 
weeds, and was sold for $15 per acre. — 


Within ten years the new owner, by 
means of scientific agriculture, was able 
to produce 35 bushels of wheat per acre 
on this same land. . 
The chief wealth of America at the 
time of settlement was the virgin fertil- 
It is the reason for the 
immense growth in our population and 
the enormous increase in our wealth and 
our power. But it is self-evident that our 
soil is not becoming more fertile, but 
less fertile, as the easily exhaustible 


food elements are steadily pumped out. 


by growing plants, and very little is put 
back to take their place. A soil that 
becomes low in productive power does 
not yield profitable returns, and thus 
we see the rapidly increasing number 
of abandoned farms as we travel west- 
ward from the Atlantic Coast. 
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- A Month’s World History 


THE UNITED STATES 


President Coolidge Defines Americanism 


Shipping Board Dissensions—Supreme Court Congestion—W iscon- 
=: sin’s New Senator—Bishop Brown’s Heresy 


By ALBERT: BUSHNELL HART 


Professor of Government, 


Harvard University, Chairman of the Board of 


Current History Associates 


portant utterance after his return 
~ to Washington from his Summer 
holiday was the speech he delivered to 
the convention of the American Legion 
-at Omaha,-Neb., on Oct. 6. After re- 
viewing the relation of the United States 
to the World War and pointing out that 
“the right of ‘freedom, of equality, of 
self-government were all in jeopardy,” 
he emphasized the fact that the steady 
reduction of the expenditure of the 
Federal Government had been effected 
although we now had “a larger army 
and more powerful navy costing twice 
as much as it ever before had in time 
of peace.” Then he proceeded to make 
a declaration for “complete freedom, of 
religion,” and to define his idea of 
Americanism by insisting that “there 
are true Americans who did not happen 
to be born in our section of the coun- 
try, who do not attend our place of 
religious worship, who are not of our 
racial stock, or who are not proficient 
in our language.” 
In the field of foreign policy an indi- 
cation of the line the President intended 
to follow was seen in the announcement 
on Sept. 22 that, presumably in view 
of the steps taken toward disarmament 
by the League of Nations, he would 
refer to Congress the question whether 
the United States should take the lead 
in a plan of general disarmament. The 
question of the World Court was ex- 
pected to be raised, presumably through 
a recommendation by President Cool- 
idge that we seek a share in the organt- 
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zation and jurisdiction of the existing 
World Court, upon such conditions as 
would make it clear that we did not 
thereby associate ourselves with the 
League of Nations. Some other limita- 
tions would probably be needed to 
cover the case of an attempt to renew 
the spirit of the defunct Geneva proto- 
col by the League in an effort to secure 
the adhesion of other nations. to the 
principle of compulsory arbitration, to 
be exercised through the Court. 


Wisconsin’s New SENATOR 


The vacancy in the United States 
Senate created by the death of Robert 
M. La Follette was filled by the elec- 
tion on Sept. 29 of the late Senator’s 
son, who bears the same name and who 
is only 31 years of 
age. The main in- 
terest in the con- 
test arose from the 
struggle at the pri- 
mary election be- 
tween the regular 
Republicans and the 
insurgent and pro- 
gressive wing of 
which the late Sena- 
tor was the leader. 
Aided by Senator 
Lenroot and Chair- 
man Butler of the 
Republican Na- 
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tional Committee, FOLLETTE JR. 
. Son of the late Rob- 
Roy Wilcox was ert M. La. Follette, 
whom he has_ suc- 
named as the organ- ceeded eetnor tes 
$ . = States Senator from 
ization candidate, Titioe sntstel 
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but he was defeated by Mr. La 
Follette Jr., who thus became the 
Republican candidate. The election 
on Sept. 29 resulted in a striking vic- 
tory for the Progressivism associated 
with the name of the late Senator, for 
Mr. La Follette Jr. was elected by a 
plurality of 140,000 over his nearest 
opponent, Edward F. Dithmar, former 
Lieutenant Governor of the State, who 
ran as an Independent with the support 
of the regular Republicans. The result 
was interpreted as a severe blow to the 
political influence of Senator Lenroot. 


Suippinc Boarp DissENSIONS 


The dissensions in the United States 
Shipping Board led to an unusual epi- 
sode when Admiral Leigh C. Palmer 
was ousted by his colleagues from his 
position of President of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. This was the out- 
come of a long quarrel between the cor- 
- poration and the board. President 
Coolidge designated H. G. Dalton of 
Cleveland as a special commissioner to 
examine into this controversy. The 
difference arose over the disposition or 
use to be made of the merchant ships 
owned and operated by the Federal 
Government. One party desired to dis- 
pose of the ships to private owners, and 
the other to stand by the policy of 
Government operation. A repercussion 
of the difficulty was the resignation of 
Frederick I. Thompson of Mobile, a 
Democrat, from the Shipping Board, on 
the ground that the policy represented 
by Admiral Palmer deprived the Ship- 
ping Board of needed efficiency. 

Following Admiral Palmer’s removal 
from office, Rear Admiral Hutch 
Ingham Cone, United States Navy (re- 
tired), on Oct. 7 resigned as Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. This was a 
further protest against the action of the 
Shipping Board in ousting Admiral 
Palmer. 


GoveRNoR SmITH’s PRESIDENTIAL AIMS 


What was regarded as an early move 
on the part of Governor Smith of New 
York toward securing the Democratic 
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nomination for President in 1928 was 
the address he delivered to an enthusi- 
astic gathering of nearly 100,000 Dem- 
ocrats in Chicago on Sept. 27. Recent 
events in local politics have strength- 
ened his leadership of the Democratic 
Party in New York, making him pre- 
sumably its only candidate for the 
Democratic nomination at the next na- 
tional convention. 


An echo of the campaign of 1920 
was heard in the suit against William 
C. Procter of Cincinnati. It was brought 
out in the case that Procter contributed 
about $600,000 to the campaign to win 
for Major Gen. Leonard Wood the Re- 
publican nomination for the  Presi- 
dency, which eventually went to Warren 


G. Harding. 


In two different parts of the country 
attention was called to an improved 
method of voting which had slowly 
been gaining territory. The new 
method has been brought into vogue 
by the voting machine. The Legisla- 
ture of New York ordained that voting 
machines should be used in the elec- 
tions in New York City. The city Gov- 
ernment refused to appropriate the 
necessary funds. This threw the duty 
of providing the machines back on the 
New York Secretary of State, who or- 
deted certain machines paid for out of 
the New York City election funds. The 
city Election Commissioners declined to 
pay freight or to accept the machines. 
It was understood that the Democratic 
politicians disliked the use of the ma- 
chine in politics. In Indiana electrical 
voting machines are used in the cities, 
and they do not make splitting of 
tickets easy; the Republicans in that 
State, therefore, were apprehensive that 
many of their votes would be invali- 


dated. 
SuPREME CourT CONGESTION 


The Supreme Court entered upon its 
usual “year’s work with a docket of 780 
pending cases. It should be explained 
in this regard that numerous cases in 
which a State is a party are carried on 
the docket from year to year without 
expectation of a decision;.so that the ~ 
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total number of cases upon which the 
Supreme Court is sooner or later ex- 
pected to render a decision is actually 
only 533. The physical impossibility 
of reducing this litigation to a point 
where every important cause might be 
passed upon within as short a time as 
a year from the filing of the case grows 
more and more serious; and it is hard 
to see any remedy which will preserve 
the principle of leaving the decision of 
all cases involving the application of 
the Constitution to the conjoint mind 
of one panel of Judges. 


City’s ConstiTtuTIONAL RicHutTs 


An interesting case involving the con- 
stitutional rights of a city was decided 
by the Court of Appeals in New York 
Oct. 6, when it was held unconstitu- 
tional. for the City of New York to 
operate municipal omnibuses. The 
Court, however, declined to approve 
the decision of lower courts that such 
action was precluded by informalities 
in the passage of the so-called New 
York Home Rule constitutional amend- 
ment. The Court, in a Jong and care- 
fully reasoned decision, absolutely de- 
clined to assent to the doctrine that an 
amendment duly approved by two suc- 
cessive Legislatures, and put in force 
by a vote of the electorate could be 
disregarded because of technicalities 
in the records of the Legislature. As 
the Court put it, “such niceties of verbal 
criticism do not help determine the 
meaning of a great instrument of gov- 
ernment.” The Judges further decided 
that, though the Home Rule amendment 
was valid and the City Home Rule law 
passed under that amendment was also 
valid, neither of these had granted 
“power to carry on the business of a 
common carrier of passengers.” The 
decision was unanimous, and from it 
there is no appeal. 


New York Mayorauty ELECTION 


John F. Hylan, whose second term as 
Mayor of New York is drawing to a 
close and who sought a third term of 
office, was defeated by 97,000 votes at 
the primary elections for the Demo- 
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cratic nomination 
by State Senator 
James J. Walker, 
who was officially 
endorsed by Tam- 
many Hall. In the 
Republican — prima- 
ries the choice fell 
on Frank D. Water- 
man, who has so far 
held no important 
political office. 


ADMIRAL W. A. 
MOFFETT 
Chief of the Bureau 
of Aviation of the 
Navy Department 


THe Crime WAVE 


In spite of despe- 
rate anti- criminal 
drives in various parts of the country, 
there was no sign of abatement in the 
present wave of lawlessness. Murder is 
becoming a habit among bandits and 
safe-blowers. A recent case near Bos- 
ton is evidence on this point. Robbers 
had looted a street car barn and were 
making off, when they appeared to feel 
that something had been omitted, for 
they turned back and shot a watchman 
who had not interfered with their plans. 

In the celebrated Chapman case, tried 
months ago in Connecticut, a supposed 
friend and co-criminal pursued to his 
home in the West a witness whose testi- 
mony had been damaging to Chapman. 
The witness was then deliberately mur- 
dered, and at last accounts the bandit 
was at large. Meanwhile Chapman. is 
still alive, and his counsel are demand- 
ing a new trial on the ground of “new 
evidence.” At the same time a con- 
troversy has arisen as to whether the 
conviction of Chapman by the Connec- 
ticut courts and his sentence to execu~ 
tion must be deferred until he has 
served out a term of twenty-five years 
in the Federal prison at Atlanta for an- 
other crime. Meanwhile valuable prop- 
erty at Steubenville, Ohio, owned by 
two witnesses against Chapman has 
been burned. 

Early in October Joab Banton, Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York, induced 
nine courts to sit simultaneously, and 
promised them all plenty of business. 
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In the long fight against bootleggers 
the United States appeared to have been 
comparatively successful in breaking 
up the floating colony of rum runners 
off the coast of New York and New Jer- 
sey. Official reports showed that in 
the last fiscal year nearly 30,000 cases 
involving breach of the prohibition 
laws were entered by the Federal offi- 
cials and that $5,000,000 in fines were 
collected. In about 400 cases the 
parties compromised. One reason for 
the lack of respect for the courts is to 
be found in our preposterous bail sys- 
tem. A party of forty-five rum-runners 
captured off the New Jersey coast with 
liquor on their persons were in a few 
hours bailed in amounts of $200 to 
$400 each, which was paid in cash by 
one of the gang. The criminals were al- 
lowed to go by the Bail Commissioner, 
no other effort being made to insure 
their return. 

Collier’s Weekly reported that out of 
263,000 persons who have sent in bal- 
lots on the question about three-fifths 
checked a declaration that the law was 
not enforced, and about the same per- 
centage was of the opinion that it could 
be enforced. The form of the question- 
naire did not bring out what proportion 
of the balloters desired to see prohibi- 
tion enforced. It was announced that 
the United States Brewers’ Association 
wished “to revive the temperance senti- 
ment of the country” by securing the 
right to sell 234 per cent. beer. 


BisHop Brown ApJuDGED HERETIC 


The House of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, sitting at New Orleans on Oct. 8, 
took final action in the case of William 
Montgomery Brown of Arkansas, a re- 
tired Bishop of the Church, by sus- 
taining the verdict of the trial court 
and the court of review which found 
him guilty of heretical teachings. The 
vote was 95 to 1l. The following day 
Bishop Brown received official notice 


to present himself for sentence on Oct. 
12 at a public ceremony in St. Paul’s. 


Church, New Orleans. The notice was 
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signed by Presiding Bishop Talbot of 
Bethlehem. Ne 
In continuance of the efforts to se- 
cure greater church unity, Coadjutor 
Bishop Slattery of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Massachusetts on Oct. 2 an- 
nounced that he would endeavor to se- 
cure the removal of certain conditions 
attached to the so-called Concordat, 
adopted in 1922, permitting the ordina- 
tion by an Episcopal Bishop of a min- 
ister of another denomination. The 
Presbyterian Peace Commission held a 
three-day conference in September to 
initiate measures which would heal the 
breach between the. Modernist. and 
Fundamentalist factions in New York. 


SUBMARINE DISASTER 


Thirty-four lives were lost on Sept. 
25, when off Block Island, on the At- 
lantic coast, the American submarine 
S-51 was rammed and sunk by the Sa- 
vannah Line steamer City of Rome. The 
only survivors of the submarine’s crew 
of thirty-seven were three sailors who 
were washed out of the conning tower 
and picked up by the steamer. Many 
naval vessels hurried to the scene and ~ 
divers worked desperately to save those 
imprisoned in the sunken submarine, 
but without success, and after a week 
all hope for the victims was abandoned. 


Deatus oF PROMINENT PERSONS 


Among notable Americans who died 
during the month were the following: 

Paul W. Bartlett, the sculptor, in 
Paris on Sept. 20. He passed most of 
his life in France. He was born at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1865, and when still 
a boy began the study of sculpture 
under Fremiet. At 14 he exhibited at 
the Paris Salon and at 15 entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. His 
works included the statues of Lafayette 
in the Louvre Garden, Paris, and at 
Metz; the statue of Blackstone outside 
the Law Courts, London, and the sym- 
bolic figures on the facade of the Capi- 
tol in Washington, D. C. Sean 


Thomas B. Neely, retired Bishop of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Philadelphia on Sept. 5, at the age of 
84, Besides serving the Church in the 
United States, he did much work as a 
Bishop for it in Latin America. In 
1919 he published an analysis of the 
League of Nations which was regarded 
as a masterly presentation of its dan- 
gers. 

Herbert Parsons, a New York attor- 
ney and former Congressman, at Lenox, 
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Mass., on Sept. 16. He was born in 


1869 and was politically prominent as 


a follower of Roosevelt and a member 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Ellis Loring Dresel, diplomat, at 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass., on Sept. 20, 
aged 54 years. .He began his service 
under the State Department in 1916 
and was the signer of the peace treaty 
with Germany and American Chargé 
d’Affaires in Berlin after the war. 


Business Conditions in the United States 


Foreign Financing Absorbing American Investment Funds—Consoli- 
dations and Mergers Increasing 


By DAVIS R. DEWEY 


Professcr of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


large amount of investment funds. 

A bond issue of a German Renten- 
bank, created under the Dawes plan to 
assist German agriculture with credit, 
was oversubscribed; $25,000,000 in 7 
per cent. bonds were taken at 97, yield- 
ing 7.6. per cent. This indicated a 
slightly higher credit in this country 
for German securities as compared with 
French securities of equal rank. $10,- 
000,000 State of Bremen 7 per cent. 
bonds and $15,000,000 Bavarian bonds 
were also floated. A loan of nearly 
$30,000,000 was made to the Argen- 
tine Government, on a basis of 6.25 
per cent. to the investor. Up to Oct. 
1 it was estimated that over $1,000,- 
000,000 had been advanced this year 
in foreign loans. 

While Americans were sending an 
enormous amount of capital abroad, 
foreigners took an interest in Ameri- 
can enterprises. On Oct. 3 it was an- 
nounced that the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation will recapitalize under 
the name of American Brown, Boveri 
Electric Corporation. This means that 
Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., of Switzer- 
land, will manage the reorganized com- 
pany and apply its well-known experi- 


IS lowe financing has absorbed a 


ence in electrification to American rail- 
ways, public utilities and industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Evidence of the improvement in ag- 
ricultural conditions in the Northwest 
was seen in the authorization by the 
Farm Loan Board to the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Paul to lower its rate of 
interest of 514 to 5 per cent., effective 
Oct. 1. This bank serves the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
North Dakota. 

Tt was announced on Sept. 28 that a 
cooperative agency called the American 
Agricultural Mart, would be established 
in Chicago for the purpose of stabilizing 
the price of farm products. This agency 
will include in its membership grange 
organizations, dairymen’s leagues, grow- 
ers’ associations, dealers in farm imple- 
ments and other allied industries. <A 
thirty-four story building costing $30,- 
000,000 will be built in Chicago, cover- 
ing seventy-five acres of floor space. 
Among the persons associated in this 
movement are Lawrence Whiting, Presi- 
dent of the Boulevard Trust Company of 
Chicago, former Governor Frank Low- 
den of [linois, and William Wrigley, 
the chewing gum maker. 


An official of the National Boll Wee- 
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vil Control Association announced on 
Sept. 25 that the association would ter- 
minate its activities at the end of this 
season, and leave county agents to carry 
on the work of further educating the 
public in matters of control. Scientists, 
it was stated, have done their part of 
the work and been successful in their 
methods. 

Believing that the wide fluctuations 
in the quotations of May wheat were due 
to manipulations, Secretary Jardine of 
the Department of Agriculture advised 
the Board of Trade to use administra- 
tive machinery to prevent its recurrence. 
As a result reform measures were 
adopted by the Board of Trade. The 
price of bread, wholesale to retail deal- 
ers, was cut about 25 per cent. on Oct. 
1 by the Ward Baking Company of Chi- 
cago, which supplies a large part of the 
retail trade in that city. As a result of 
the cessation of anthracite coal mining, 
limitations upon the supply of anihra- 
cite coal by retail coal dealers to con- 
sumers were ordered in September by 
State Fue] Administrators in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. 

Experts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 5 advised against 
the proposal of the New York, Pitts- 
burgh & Chicago Railroad to build a 
new line across the State line of Penn- 
sylvania. This halts the project of I. F. 
Loree of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road to construct a new trunk route be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

The Appellate Division of the Third 
Department of New York in a decision 
handed down in September held that 
stock dividends are subject to a State 
income tax, notwithstanding the decision 
in the Federal income tax case where the 
United States Supreme Court held that 
such a tax would be in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
State Legislature of New York, however, 
was not hampered by constitutional re- 
slrictions on this form of tax. 


MERGERS 


Consolidation and mergers of busi- 
ness enterprises moved with increasing 
rapidity, reviving memories of the ear- 
lier years of the century. Announce- 
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ment was made on Sept. 12 of the mer- 
ger of the Western Power Company, 
operating in California, and the North 
American Company, operating in the 
Middle West. This was followed Oct. 
5 by the statement that the latter com- 
pany had also purchased control of the 
Mississippi River Power Company. 
These mergers will make the North 
American system the world’s largest 
electric energy producing group under 
a single ownership. The Insull inter- 
ests in Chicago invaded New England 
through the organization of the New 
England Public Service Company to 
take over public utility properties in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Oil companies were also combined. 
The California Petroleum Company 
purchased the Ventura Oil Company, its 
subsidiaries, and the Mohawk Oi] Com- 
pany; and the Pan-American Western 
Petroleum Company purchased the cap- 
ital stock of the Pan-American Petro- 
leum Company for $23,000,000. A 
merger of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Truck Division of 
the General Motors Corporation was 
effected; and in merchandising the 
movement was signalized by the pur- 
chase of the J. B. Farwell Company of 
Chicago by Carson, Pirie, Scott Com- 
pany. This represented a combination 
in the wholesale dry goods business 
covering an annual turnover of $100,- 
000,000. eS 

Of more significance was the reported 
merger of the General Baking Company, 
Ward Baking Corporation and Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation. If carried 
out, the new organization will be the 
largest bread-making establishment in 
the world, embracing 157 plants scat- 
tered over a wide area with $200,000,- 
000 annual sales, based on a capitali- 


zation of $400,000,000. 
It was stated on Oct. 5 that Commis- 


sioner Huston Thompson and J. S. Nu- 


gent had broken away from their col- 
leagues on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and entered as early as April 13 a 


complaint against the proposed combi-- 


nation, which the commission had not 
made public. 
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it was asserted, the spirit of the Clayton 
act had been disregarded and the pub- 
lic deprived of its rights. 


Trust Movement 
In 1919 the Federal’ Trade Conis- 


sion issued a complaint against the 
Aluminum Company of America, which 
was sustained by the Federal courts. A 
year ago, the then Attorney General, 
Harlan Stone, advised the commission 
that further investigation be made to 
determine whether the company had vio- 
lated the provisions of the previous 
court decree. The inquiry came to a 
head on Sept. 24, when the Federal 
Trade Commission gave publicity to the 
filing of a complaint against the Alumi- 
num Company of America, charging this 
company with lessening competition and 
tending to create a monopoly in alumi- 
num in the United States. The company, 
in its reply to the complaint, denied 
many of the allegations. The case will 
now pass to the Federal courts. 
Secretary Jardine of the Department 
of Agriculture gave public announce- 
ment on Sept. 14 to the approval of the 
Armour and Morris packer merger in 
Chicago, which was brought about Jate 
in 1922. At the time, Federal authori- 
ties claimed that this was a violation 
of the Packers Stockyard act, which 
provides against the monopoly of 
control prices, creating a monopoly, or 
restraining commerce, and also a viola- 
tion of the Clayton act, which specifi- 
cally forbade the acquisition of a com- 
petitor’s stock. Secretary Jardine, how- 
ever, ruled that the merger did not re- 
sult in price-fixing, monopoly, or unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade; and _ that 
since the merger, Armour & Co. has 
controlled less than 25 per cent. of the 
Federal inspected slaughter of animals. 
Charges were made on Sept. 13 before 
the Federal Trade Commission that the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of New 
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Orleans by its policy in restraining 
sales, was suppressing competition. 
Charges of boycotting, espionage and 
ether methods of coercion were detailed 
in the complaint. 


LABOR 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Atlantic 
City, the President, William Green, de- 
clared that the Federation had “just be- 
gun its fight” to secure the Federal 
amendmeni against child labor. States, 
however, are anticipating Federal legis- 
lation. Georgia passed a new child la- 
bor law, effective Jan. 1, 1926, prohibit- 
ing employment of children under four- 
teen years of age in manufacturing es- 
tablishments; employment between the 
hours of 7 and 6 P. M. up to sixteen 
years of agé, and employment in ha- 
zardous occupations until seventeen. 

The internal contest between the Con- 
servatives and Radicals in the Interna- 


-tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


in New York, which had continued for 
fifteen weeks, affecting 30,000 opera- 
tives, ended Sept. 25 in New York City. 
The dispute originated in the suspen- 
sion of officers in local unions for 
communistic activity. In the settle- 
ment the Radicals were victorious. 
E. A. Fitzgerald, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight. Handlers and 
Express Employes, stated on Sept. 25 
that a demand for an increase in wages 
would be made by the Brotherhood in 
the near future. This will affect about 
200,000 members of the association. 
Prolonged efforts were made to settle 
the jurisdictional dispute between the 
bricklayers’ and plasterers’ unions, as a 
result of which $250,000,000 in con- 
struction has been tied up. This dispute 
was terminated at conferences at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., on Oct. 2, when an agree- 
ment was reached between the two or- 
ganizations. : 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA~ 


Labor Disputes and Agrarian Excesses in Mexico 


Senate Bloc Plan to Amend Constitution to Allow Re-election of 
President Arouses Storm of Protest 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


ABOR disputes and agrarian ex- 
cesses continued to agitate Mexico 
during September. In the State 

of Vera Cruz, trouble which arose be- 
tween the British-owned Aguila Petro- 
leum Company and its employes as a 
result of the discharge of workmen by 
the company developed into a serious 
strike of the workers on Sept. 5. The 
same day a boycott against the prod- 
ucts of the Aguila company went into 
effect. Because of the strike and of the 
boycott the activities of the Minatitlan 
Refinery and the loading of the com- 
pany’s ships were paralyzed. Federal 
troops were at once sent to guard the 
refinery, and on Sept. 7 Governor Jara, 
of Vera Cruz, announced that he would 
not support the striking Aguila workers 
and called upon the men to settle their 
differences with the company by concili- 
atory methods. Thereupon the local 
committee of the Regional Confedera- 
tion of Labor, which was sponsoring the 
strike, protested to President Calles 
_ against Governor Jara’s decision and de- 
clared that the strike would not be sus- 
pended, since it was legal and was being 
conducted without violence. Later, on 
Sept. 22, as a protest against the de- 
cision of the Government of the Federal 
District that the strike of the Aguila 
workers was illegal, the Regional Con- 
federation of Labor, during the absence 
from. Mexico City of its recognized 
leader, Minister of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce Louis Morones, voted to call 
a general strike in which ninety labor 
unions. were to be involved. Such a 
strike would have meant the suspension 
of the majority of the public services 
and also of every important activity in 
Mexico City and in all points where the 
Regional Confederation — Mexico’s 
strongest labor organization—has con- 
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trol. The threatened general strike, 
however, with its dreaded consequences 
failed to materialize. It was called off 
on Sept. 27, the day after Minister Mo- 
rones returned to the capital, and after 
representatives of the strikers and of the 
Aguila Company had begun negotiations 


which gave promise of an early agree- 


ment. 
In his annual message to Congress on 


Sept. 1, President Calles stated that dur- ° 


ing the year there had been 158 labor 
strikes, in which 51,000 workers had 
been affected. -The loss in wages oc- 
casioned by these strikes was 1,388,746 


pesos; the estimated loss to employers_ 


was 3,000,0U0 pesos. 


In a defense of the aims of Mexican 
labor, Minister of Labor, Industry and 
Commerce Morones declared on Sept. 
26 that Mexican labor was organized 
both for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the Mexican worker and for the 
development of all Mexico; and there- 
fore that cooperation between capital 
and labor was highly desirable. With 
reference to the alleged apprehension of 
foreign capital because of the frequency 
of Mexican strikes, Minister Morones 
said: “If foreign capital comes to Mex- 
ico with a spirit of cooperation and in 
harmony with the needs of Mexico and 
the necessities of the laboring classes 
here, such capital need not fear that or- 
ganized labor in Mexico will place any 
obstacles before it.” 


R. S. Albarran, Director of the Na- 
tional Syndicate of Agriculturists, an 
organization composed of Mexican land- 
owners, charged on Sept. 11 that th 
Governors of several Mexican States, 
despite President Calles’ repeated de- 
mands that the division of lands be 
regularized in accordance with the 


. 
a 


f 
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agrarian laws, were continuing with 


even greater ardor than they formerly 


displayed to divide haciendas and pri- 
vate estates for personal and political 


~ ends. With reference to agrarian ex- 


cialize 


cesses and outrages prevalent through- 
out Mexico, El Universal on Sept. 4 
stated editorially, substantially as fol- 
lows: “The vile assassination of Robert 
Maurer * * * has aroused public sen- 
timent against the type of act in which 
the agrarians of Puebla seem to spe- 
* * * Does not this disgrace- 
ful affair show clearly that the only way 
to abolish the leprosy of armed agra- 


rianism is to disarm the agrarians?” 


_ Four days later (Sept. 8) it was report- 


) 


= the 


window of the train. 


ed from Mexico City that the War De- 
partment, acting under orders from 
President Calles, had perfected plans 
for disarming the agrarians throughout 
Mexico. The following day it was re- 
ported that the agrarians were burying 


their arms in an effort to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the Fed-’ 


eral authorities. Many caches of agra- 
rian munitions were reported to have 
been unearthed by Federal soldiers. 

The national unrest was reflected in 
numerous threats against the life of the 
President. A plot to kill President 
Calles was discovered on Oct. 7 in the 
State of Jalisco. Three arrests were 
made and one prisoner, who was en 
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plot. Police were searching for the 
other members of the group. 

President Calles referred to the op- 
eration of the agrarian laws in his mes- 
sage to Congress on Sept. 1; he stated 
that through the National Agrarian 
Commission and its branches a total of 
2,074,072 acres of land had been pro- 
visionally distributed among 76,549 
Mexican families, and that a total of 
1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
tributed among 360,718 individuals. In 
addition, a total of 1,432,480 acres of 
national lands had been distributed 
among 2,037 farmers. Thus a total of 
4,955,822 acres of land had been dis- 


‘tributed up to Sept. 1, either provision- 


ally or definitely, to 439,804 persons. 
A project which aims at a constitu- 
tional amendment that would permit the 
re-election of a. Mexican President after 
the lapse of a presidential term was pre- 
sented to Congress in September. The 
project was sponsored by Deputy José 
Maria Sanchez of Puebla and by twelve 
other Deputies. At a secret session of 
the majority bloc of the Senate on Sept. 
24 the project, in substance, was ap- 
proved. Should such an amendment to 
the Constitution finally be passed, it 
would mean the nullification of one of 
the revolutionary slogans since the Ma- 
dero revolution of 1910, namely, “Ef- 
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fective suffrage; no re-election.” The 
present Mexican Constitution states that 
‘the President * * * shall serve four 
years and shall never be re-elected.” It 
was reported from Mexico City on Oct. 
5 that the proposal to amend the consti- 
tutional inhibition against the re-elec- 
tion of a Mexican President had resulted 
in a storm of protest throughout the 
republic. . 

The British Government on Sept. 
23. announced | that Esmond Ovey, 
counselor of the British Embassy at 
Rome and former second Secretary of 
the British Embassy in Washington, had 
been appointed Minister to Mexico. 
Formal diplomatic relations between 
Mexico and Great Britain were resumed 
late in August. 


The University of Missouri an- 
nounced on Sept. 24 that an exchange 
professorship in journalism had been 
arranged between the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico and the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri. 
Mexican Minister of Public Instruction 
José Manuel Puig Casauranc will be 
the first exchange professor at the 
- University of Missouri, and Dean 

Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, and 
President of the Press Congress of the 
World, will be the first exchange pro- 
fessor under the plan at the National 
University of Mexico. 

President Calles announced on Sept. 
1 that since the Ist of last December 
there had been established in Mexico 
2,001 rural schools. These schools em- 
ploy 2,300 teachers, and are attended 
by 108,500 pupils. 


Central America 


HE United States Government on 

Sept. 26 designated fifteen United 
States citizens to form the list mentioned 
in Article III of the Convention for the 
Establishment of an International Cen- 
tral American Tribunal, which was 
signed at Washington on Feb. 7, 1923, 
between the Governments of the United 
States, Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
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It was reported from San Salvador on 
Oct. 2 that President Jiménez of Costa 
Rica was disposed to accede to repre- 
sentations from the League of Nations 
that Costa Rica reconsider a decision 
made some months ago to withdraw 

from the League. 


Haiti 


(THE annual report of the Financial 
Adviser-General Receiver for the 
fiscal year October, 1923-September, 
1924, which was submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States and 
to the Secretary of State for Finances 
and Commerce of Haiti on Jan. 10, 
1924, was published by the United © 
States Government in September. An 
insight into economic and social condi- 
tions in Haiti is given in the following 
quotation from the above report: + 
For some years there has been a large an- 
nual movement of Haitians going to Cuba and 
to other countries where remunerative work 
has been obtained. At the end of the active 
season it is customary for many of the emi- 
grants to return to Haiti, and it has been: 
estimated that such emigrants usually return 
with about 1,000 gourdes each [one gourde 
equals 20 cents], whereas they left Haiti in vir- 
tual destitution. In the last two or three years 
it is estimated that 15,000,000 gourdes annually 
have been introduced by returning emigrants, 
and for the eight-year period it may be con- 
fidently stated 70,000,000 gourdes have found 
their way into Haiti in this fashion. 


Cuba 


(THE sugar crop in Cuba for 1924- 

1925, production for which was 
practically ended by Oct. 5, is the larg- 
est-in the history of the sugar industry 
of the island. Prior to the latter date a 
total of 4,861,314 tons of sugar of this 
year’s crop had been produced. Three 
mills that were still grinding as late as_ 
Oct. 5 were expected to bring the total — 
production of the 1924-1925 crop of 
sugar up to 5,151,486 tons. In produc- 
ing this enormous crop Cuba retains 
first place among the sugar-producing 
countries of the world. 


SOUTH AMERICA | 


Prince of Wales Departs From South America 


Argentina Places New $30,000,000 Loan in New York—Coffee 
Entente Between Brazil and United States—Fall of 
President Alessandri in Chile 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


HE Prince of Wales, whose visit of 
six weeks to Argentina, Chilo and 
Uruguay had enlivened social and 

political circles in those republics since 
the middle of August, sailed for home 
on Sept. 27. Owing to heavy snows in 
the Andes, service on the Trans-Andean 
Railroad between Chile and Argentina 
was suspended from Sept. 10 to 18 and 
the Prince was marooned in Chile for a 
week longer than was planned. On the 
eve of his departure for England the 
Prince entertained President de Alvear 
of Argentina at a farewell banquet. 
Members of the Cabinet and high Gov- 
ernment officials, as well as 
many others socially prominent 


000, it was announced in the press on 
Sept. 17. Four New York banking 
groups entered bids for the business. 
Thi: loan is the balance of the $150,- 
000,000 authorized by the Argentine 
Congress some months ago. 

The first official estimate by the Ar- 
gentinc Government of the area sown 
for 1925-26 to cereal and linseed crops 
showed 28,806,918 acres. This consti- 
tuted a record, being 2.9 per cent. over 
last year’s high mark. Millions of bush- 
els of exportable wheat, corn and _lin- 
seed from last year’s bumper crop con- 
tinued to be available in the warehouses. _ 


in Buenos Aires, attended the 


banquet. 

As a result of the Prince’s 
visit to South America a new 
society, known as the Anglo- 
South American Association, 
was formed in London for the 
purpose of informing the Brit- 
ish public regarding the neces-. 
sity of Britain’s recapture of 
South American markets. The 
organizers, who include such 
prominent business men as Sir 
Robert Hadfield and Sir Trevor 
Dawson, have been impressed 
by reports showing that Great 
Britain has lost markets in this 
area through American and 
German competition. This as- 
sociation aims to recover the 
ground lost. 


Argentina 


i 


> 1 
{BOLIVIA } 


(HE National City Bank and 


J. P. Morgan & Co. were 


awarded the Argentine Gov- 
ernment’s new loan of $30,000,- 
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A scnoolhouse in Argentina 


President de Alvear on Sept. 1 ac- 
cepted the resignation of Dr. Thomas Le 
Breton from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Hon. Peter Augustus Jay, the newly 
appointed American Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina, arrived in Buenos Aires on 


Sept. 15. 
. Brazil 
A BETTER understanding between 


Brazilian producers of coffee and 
coffee distributers in this country, 
which should lead to less fluctuation 
in coffee prices, was indicated by a re- 
port made to the National Coffee Roast- 
ers’ Association. The report was ren- 
dered by a special commission which 
had just completed extended investiga- 
tions, and which held conferences in 
Brazil with the Sao Paulo Institute for 
the Permanent Defense of Coffee, a 
State body organized for the purpose of 
stabilizing the coffee industry of Sao 
Paulo. This valorization scheme, as it 
is called, has been practiced by the 
State of Sao Paulo for almost twenty 
years. The State of Minas-Geraes re- 
cently inaugurated a similar plan. 
When prices are low large quantities of 
coffee are purchased by the State and 
held in warehouses until the world price 


pack w ee he 


yA 


risen. The United 
States consumes ap- 
proximately one- 
half of the world’s 
output of coffee and 
the present report 
advocates stabiliza- 


through steady ship- 


serves at the port of 
Santos, rather than 
by restriction — of 
output and artificial 
price maintenance. 


The — Brazilian 
milreis touched a 
new high record for 
the year on Sept. 
25, when heavy buy- 
ing by South Ameri- 
can interests forced 
the price to 14.12 cents. Foreign ex- 
change dealers attributed the demand 
for milreis to a scarcity of money in 
Brazil, necessitating the sale by export- 
ers of coffee, meat, rubber and cotton. 

A recent communication from the 


Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, American Am-— 


bassador in Brazil, announced the ap- 


_ pointment of a committee of five promi- 


nent Brazilians to direct their country’s 
participation in the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia next year. 
The Bulgarian republic is planning one 
of the largest displays at the exposi- 
tion and the Brazilian Minister of 
Agriculture has called upon all the 
States to submit exhibits. Plans and 
cost estimates for the Brazilian Na- 
tional Pavilion, which is to be in Colo- 
nial Portuguese style, have been sub- 
mitted to Dr. Helio Lobo, Brazilian 
Consul-General in New York, for trans- 
mission to Brazil. 


Advices of Oct. 1 from Montevideo, - 
Uruguay, stated that a revolutionary — 


force of three hundred men, under the 
Brazilian leader Honorio Lemos, had in- 


vaded the State of Rio Grande do Sul 


in Southern Brazil and captured an en- 


tire township. The insurgent forces had 
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been gathering for several days in the 
- mountains near Riviera. 


Chile 


= [HE American Ambassador to Chile 
; on Sept. 18 cabled that on that day 
President Arturo Alessandri, in the pres- 
ence of high officials and the Diplo- 
_ matic Corps, promulgated the new Con- 
stitution recently adopted by an over- 


whelming popular vote. At the same 


time the President announced complete 
amnesty for all political and social of- 
_fenses. After recounting the fundamen- 
tally important reforms made in the 
Constitution, the President made a sin- 
cere and energetic plea for international 


as well as internal harmony and cooper- 


ation. 

. In honor of the occasion President 
- Coolidge sent the following cablegram 

to President Alessandri: 

I take sincere pleasure in extending to your 

_ Excellency and to the Chilean people cordial 
greetings on this anniversary of the indepen- 

‘dence of your great nation and best wishes 
for your Excellency’s health and happiness. 

(Signed) Catvin Coo.ce. 


President Alessandri on Oct. 1 re- 
signed as Chief Executive; the President 
appointed Luis Barros Borgono to the 
dual post of Minister of the Interior and 
Vice President and then turned his Pres- 
idential powers over to Sefor Borgono. 
No public disturbance of any kind oc- 
curred at this unusual sequel to a politi- 

‘cal disagreement. The former President 
had no plans for leaving the country, 
nor did he appeal to foreign embassies 
for protection. The President’s resigna- 
tion followed a disagreement with Col- 
onel Carlos Ibanez, Minister of War. 
The Cabinet resigned Sept. 30 in order 
to guarantee a free Presidential election 
on Oct. 24. The Minister of War, who 
had accepted the candidacy for the Pres- 
idency of Chile, offered him by influ- 
ential groups, refused to resign his Cab- 
inet office then, but promised to do so 
later. The President held that in view 
of the position taken by Colonel Ibafez 
there was nothing to do except resign as 
Chief Executive. 

Sefior Alessandri returned to Chile as 
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President last February after a forced 
absence of nearly six months in Argen- 
tina and Europe. He was elected in 
July, 1920, for a term of five years, 
polling 179 electoral votes against 175 
for Senor Barros Borgofio, the man to 
whom he turned over his office on Oct. 
1. The present acting President has held 
the posts of Foreign Minister and Minis- 
ter of War and Navy. While holding the 
foreign portfolio under President San- 
fuentes, Sefior Borgofio signed for Chile 
the pact of the League of Nations. The 
new Executive is a lawyer and a his- 
torian and holds a position on the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chile. 

The resignation of Chile’s President 
comes as the climax to a long continued 
political disagreement. For over two 
years a struggle has continued in Chile 
between the President, as representative 
of the liberal element, and the Senate, 
as protagonists of the conservative land- 


holders. After lengthy deliberations the 


political parties on Oct. 5 proclaimed 
their united choice of Emiliano Figueroa 
Larrain as candidate for the Presidency. 
Colonel Ibafiez then withdrew his candi- 
dacy. Senor Larrain began his parlia- 
mentary career in 1900, when he was 
elected a Deputy (Member of the House 
of Representatives). He was Vice Presi- 
dent of the House for a year, Minister 
of Justice and Public Instruction for a 
brief period and has held the post of 
Minister to Argentina. 


Colombia 


Two twelve-passenger seaplanes of 
the “Scadta” Company of Colombia 
recently completed a trial flight from 
Barranquilla, Colombia, through Cen- 
tral America to Havana and Key West; 
the purpose was to establish a service 
along this route. The “Scadta,” a Ger- 
man company, has been operating 
planes in Colombia up the Magdalena 
River from its mouth to Giradot and 
Neiva, a distance of 860 miles, for the 
past three years, maintaining an effi- 
cient service and earning an increasing 
profit. 
The proposed service is from Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, to Colon, Panama, to 
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Porto Limon, Costa Rica, across the Nic- 
araguan Lakes to Managua, and thence 

up the west coast of Central America to 
San José, Guatemala. 
Guatemala from San José on the Pacific 
to Puerto Berrio on the Caribbean, for 
both mails and passengers, will be via 
the existing railway. A second service 
will connect Puerto Berrio with Havana 
and Key West. The two sections are to 
be entirely separate, each having its own 
planes and flying personnel. 


Peru 
UNDER the supervision of General 


John J. Pershing, who presides over 
the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commis- 
sion, arrangements for the settlement of 
this dispute were continued. 

The labors of the Boundary Commis- 
sion were suspended on Sept. 5 owing 
to the withdrawal of Peruvian members 
when certain. Peruvian soldiers were 
seized by the Chilean Intendente of 
Arica. Ten days later deliberations of 
the body were resumed, when Colonel 
Ordonez, head of the Peruvian delega- 
tion, accepted the report and apology of 
the Chilean authorities. Peruvian par- 
ticipation on this board was again with- 
drawn on Sept. 27 because of an alleged 
assault at Arica on Senor Ernesto Rod: 
riguez, one of the Peruvian Commission- 
ers, and on other Peruvian representa- 
tives. General Pershing issued the fol- 
lowing statement with reference to the 
latter incident: 

The Chairman of the Special Commission on 
Boundaries regrets having to announce the 
withdrawal of Colonel Ordonez, the Peruvian 
Commissioner, from the active functions and 
work of the commission from today, pending 
instructions from his Government. He has 
advised the Chairman that he is. obliged to 
take this grave step because of several failures 
of the Chilean Government to protect the 
members of his section from more or less 
grave molestations, the last two of which were 
an attack at Tacna on Thursday on Emiliano 
Arcaya, storekeeper of his personal establish- 
ment, and an attack on Friday on one of his 
assistants, Lieutenant Rodriguez. 
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Peruvian charges of Chilean excesses 
committed with a view to influencing 
the outcome of the plebiscite became in- 
creasingly insistent during the month 
under review, and it was evident that 
the Plebiscitary Commission would 
have to face the necessity of deciding on 
the question of guarantees. The Pe- 
ruvians alleged that the Chileans fol- 
lowed a ruthless policy of intimidation | 
and deportation, and supplemented 
their charges with declarations that 
they would not participate in the pleb- 
iscite to decide the sovereignty of the | 
disputed territory unless general guar- 
antees of a sweeping nature were forth- 
coming. Charges against the Chileans 
were not generally ‘considered 10 have 
been adequately proven; Chilean au- 
thorities asserted that the cited ex- 
amples of “ruthlessness” in the Tacna- 
Arica area were minor incidents and 
that the plebiscitary SperaicHs had not 
yet started. 

The assumption among disinterested 
observers was that if the Peruvian | 
charges were sustained General Per- | 
shing would ask for the guarantees de- 
manded. ; 


Bolivia 


HE Government of Bolivia declared 

a state of siege on Sept. 18 in 
the Provinces of La Paz, Oruro and 
Cochabamba. Sefor José Gabino Vil- 
lanueva, President-elect of Bolivia, fled 
from the country on that ‘date and 
took refuge in Arica, Chile. Villanueva 
was elected President of Bolivia on 
May 2, but his inauguration, which was 
to have taken place last August, was 
prevented through a coup led by Presi- 
dent Bautista Saavedra, who continued 
in power with the backing of the army. 
The Bolivian Congress on Sept. 1 an- 
nulled Villanueia: s election after a 
heated debate, and on Sept. 3 Saavedra 
turned over the office of Chief Execu- 
tive to Felix Guzman, President of the 
Senate. A new Presidential election 
has been announced for next December. 
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Communist Defeat at British Labor Conference 


England’s Serious Economic Condition—Irish Senate Elections— 
Canadian Campaign Issues—Australian Appeal Against 
Labor Extremists—South African Native Policy— 

Indian Nationalist Tendencies 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


RITISH communism met with 

complete defeat at the Liverpool 

conference of the British Labor 
Party in its effort to obtain a recog- 
nized place and a controlling influence 
_in the labor movement in the United 
Kingdom. From the opening of the 
conference on Sept. 29 until its close 
on Oct. 2, after four days of exciting 
sessions, every proposal of the “Reds” 
was voted down by immense majorities. 
At the same time the leadership of the 
more conservative figures in the labor 
organization, Messrs. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, J. H. Thomas, C. T. Cramp, Arthur 
Henderson, J. R. Clynes and others of 
their stamp, who now control the party 
executive, was accepted upon all impor- 
tant measures by a very large propor- 
tion of the 1,000 delegates who repre- 
sented the 3,200,000 members of the 
Labor Party. 

The crucial test of Communist 
strength came during the first session 
of the conference. Individual Com- 
munist delegates insisted upon recon- 
sideration of the 1924 decision of the 
party that the Communist Party should 
‘be excluded from affiliation with the 
Labor Party. The vote went against 
the proposal by 2,954,000 to 321,000. 
The attempt of the Communists to secure 
a reversal of last year’s decision that 
they could not become Labor candi- 
dates did not even reach a division. On 
the question of personal Communist 
membership the conference was faced 
with the same difficulty which con- 
fronted it when, by a narrow majority, 
it resolved in 1924 to exclude all Com- 
munists. Membership in the Labor 
Party is of two kinds—that of indi- 


viduals and that of trade unions, these 
organizations paying affiliation fees for 
their members in bulk. The party, 
though it refused to admit Communists 
to membership individually, has not as 
yet seen fit to attempt to dictate whom 
the trade unions should admit to their 
ranks, and thus, automatically, to the 
Labor Party. The Liverpool confer- 
ence, however, accepted the suggestion ~ 
of its Executive Committee that indi- 
vidual Communists should be rigidly 
excluded from local Labor parties, and 
that an appeal should be made to trade 
unions not to select Communists as dele- 
gates to Labor Party conferences. 
Among the several important deci- 
sions taken by the conference four may 
be mentioned. By an overwhelming 
majority the party expressed its appro- 
bation of the foreign policy of the Mac- 
Donald Ministry and especially of its 
acceptance of the Dawes plan, which 
had been bitterly assailed by the ex- 
tremists. It also accepted a resolution 
submitted by the executive defining “the 
principles which are to guide the party’s 
activity.” In moving the adoption of 
the resolution Mr. MacDonald declared 
that the Labor Party proclaimed with- 
out apology or shame that they sought 
to establish a Socialist State, but that 
it was to be based upon democratic in- 
stitutions, aiming at the cooperative 
organization of all classes for the com- 
mon good, and achieved by progressive 
parliamentary action. For the purpose 
of relieving unemployment the confer- 
ence proposed the formation of a na- 
tional development board. As to im- 
perial policy, the party adopted resolu- 
tions advocating a survey of the re- 
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sources of the British Empire and their 
scientific development by the Dominion 
and home governments so as to prevent 
exploitation by private capitalists. 
Much interest was aroused in Great 
Britain by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to permit 
Shapurji Saklatvala, a member of the 
House of Commons, to enter the country 
in order to attend the Washington meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union. 
My. Saklatvala, a Hindu, who represents 
a Battersea (London) constituency in 
Parliament, had distinguished himself 
by violent attacks upon the British Gov- 
ernment, especially in its relations with 
subject races. As all members of the 
British Parliament may become mem- 
bers of the union if they wish, there 
was no way in which the Hindu revo- 
lutionary could be excluded from the 
delegation if he desired to attend the 
meeting. He had, however, expressed 
views which the American State Depart- 
ment held made him ineligible for en- 
trance into the United States. 
Economic developments during the 
period under review were regarded in 
Great Britain as being, in the main, of a 
discouraging nature. The Mines De- 
partment announced on Oct. | that the 
amounts paid during the first month of 
the mining subsidy recently granted 
by the Government in order to avoid 
a great national industrial conflict, 
.amounted to over £1,500,000, or £500,- 
O00;‘more than the estimated figure. 
During September, also, a bitter dispute 
arose as to the meaning of the Govern- 
‘ment’s undertaking that during the nine 
months’ period of investigation of the 
mining industry the wages of the miners 
would not be reduced below those of 
1924. The coal owners, with the com- 
plete support of the Government, de- 
clared that the undertaking meant that 
the wages should not fall below those 
allowed by the “agreement of 1924,” 
which permits local variations and re- 
ductions of basic wage rates. The 
unions contended that the wages actu- 
ally paid during 1924 were to be the 
minimum under the temporary agree- 
ment, The Government and the coal 
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owners refused to yield their interpre- 
tation of the clause in question, and as 
the miners deemed it inexpedient to 
strike at the moment, they expressed 
their dissatisfaction by threatening to 
boycott the Government’s inquiry. Th2 
Labor world also expressed strong dis- 
approbation of the formation of an 
unofhcial organization known as_ the 
“Organization for Maintenance of Sup- 
plies,” created for carrying on the vital 
services of the nation in case of a gen- 
eral strike. 

Further depression was caused by an 
increase in unemployment and a con- 
tinuous rise in the cost of living. Trade 
also began to feel the effects of the sea- 
men’s strikes in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, where 1,000,000 tons 
of cargo in seventy ships were held at 
the docks. 

The Labor Party on Sept. 17 gained 
a seat in the House of Commons at 
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the expense of the Conservatives in a 
by-election at Stockport. The Labor 
candidate, A. E. Townsend, polled 
20,219 votes, the Conservative 17,892 
and the Liberal 17,296. The Liberal 
votes represented a gain of about 5,000. 
At the Jast election the Conservative 
majority was about 7,000. 


Ireland 
PUBLIC indifference marked the first 


regular Irish Free State Senatorial 
election, which was held on Sept. 17. 
Not more than 30 per cent. of the 
1,300,000 registered voters cast their 
ballots. In Dublin particularly, the 
election attracted very little attention. 
Under the complicated system of pref- 
erential voting by which Senators are 
chosen the final results cannot be known 
until December. The data available 
soon after the polling, however, indi- 
cated that in most counties candidates 
of national distinction were passed by 
in favor of local nominees. In conse- 
quence of this result and of the exceed- 
ingly light poll, the Irish press regarded 
it as unlikely that the election would 
fulfill the purpose of the provision of 
the Free State Constitution, which says 
that the Senate shall be composed of 
persons who have honored the country 
by distinguished service or are the pos- 
sessors of special gifts or attainments. 
A serious situation arose as the result 

- of public, and especially of Labor, op- 
position to the course of the Govern- 
ment in entrusting the Shannon hydro- 
electric development, the great Barrow 
drainage scheme and a large Dublin 
housing project to German contractors. 
On Sept. 16a labor deadlock prevented 
the starting of operations on the Shan- 
non project. The workingmen who had 
been expected to apply for employment 
declined to make any proposals to the 
German representative in charge of the 
job, while ‘the Transport Workers’ 
Union and the ex-service men’s organi- 
zation declared that they would never 
accept the German rate of wages. In 
a joint statement they announced that 
“the contractors may bring in their Ger- 
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mans and machinery for the job, but 
unless it is recognized that the Irish 
workers are entitled to an adequate 
wage for their labor there is not going 
to be one sod of the Shannon scheme 


turned.” 
Canada 
POLITICAL interest during the period 


under review was focused on the 
campaign preliminary to the general 
election set for Oct. 29. The chief issues 
were the national fiscal policy, espe- 
cially the tariff, immigration, transpor- - 
tation and the constitutional position of 
the Senate. Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King and other Liberal leaders 
appealed to the people to rally to the 
support of the policies of the Govern- 
ment: a tariff primarily for revenue 
framed upon the advice of a tariff ad- 
visory board which would include wom- 
en members; a reduction of income and 
sales taxes, accompanied by a reduction 
of the national debt; “no monopoly on 
land or sea” in the matter of transpor- 
tation; cooperation between, but no 
amalgamation of, the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific Railways, and 
Government measures to lower trans- 
atlantic freight rates; a vigorous immi- 
gration policy involving active coopera- 
tion between the Department of Immi- 
gration and the railways; constitutional 
reform of the Senate “from within” after 
an inter-Provincial conference to con- 
sider the constitutional position of the 
upper chamber. The Premier declared 
that the Conservative majority in the 
Senate was only 13 and intimated that 
during the next few years a reform ma- 
jority could be secured by Liberal ap- 
pointments to vacancies, provided the 
Liberal Party were returned to power. 
He also informed the Western Provinces 
that if Western votes kept him in power 
at Ottawa the Hudson Bay railroad 
would be completed, a promise which 
his opponents characterized as a bribe 
offered to the people of the West. 
Arthur Meighan, the Conservative 
leader, in an extensive tour which took 
him to the Pacific Coast and back, de- 
clared that the tariff was the main issue 
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of the election, and declared that in 
protection lay the economic salvation 
of the Dominion. He also attacked the 
policies and the Administration of the 
Government during the Liberal régime. 
Throughout Canada it was generally felt 
that the outcome of the election would 
depend in large part upon the attitude 
of the Progressives, especially those in 
the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. During the 
last Parliament this party had the sec- 
ond largest group in the House of Com- 
mons, and it was chiefly through their 
support that the Mackenzie King Gov- 
ernment remained in power. During 
the present campaign efforts were made 
to effect a withdrawal of Progressive 
candidates in order to defeat the Con- 
servatives, and to create an understand- 
ing that in the Legislature Premier King 
should receive support upon major pol- 
icies from any Progressives elected to 
the House of Commons. The common 
opposition of the Liberals and the Pro- 
gressives to a protective tariff was the 
chief basis for such a combination. An 
important incident in the campaign was 
the appointment of C. V. Vincent Mas- 
sey of Toronto, President of one of the 
largest agricultural implement manu- 
facturing companies in the world, as 
Minister without portfolio in the Cabi- 
net. The acceptance of a Cabinet posi- 
tion by a manufacturer of such impor- 
tance was cited by the Liberals as 
evidence that their tariff policy would 
not work hardship upon the industrial 
interests of the Dominion. 

An order was issued Sept. 3 by the 
Dominion Railway Commission instruct- 
ing the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways to reduce the 
rates for grain and flour to Pacific ports 
for export to the same rates, in propor- 
tion to the distance, as would be charged 
for grain and flour carried eastward for 
export. The reduction of the westward 
rates, effective Sept. 5, was expected to 
result in the shipment of a greater pro- 
portion of the western grain crops to 
Vancouver for export, with a propor- 
tionate decrease in the movement by 
lake and rail to Eastern Canadiar and 
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American ports for export to European 
markets. 

Announcement was made during the 
month of the signature of a two-year 
agreement, between the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, on the one hand, and the Can- 
adian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, on the other, whereby the 
Dominion immigration machinery in 
Europe would be largely controlled and 
operated by a joint board of the two ~ 
companies. 

Action of considerable constitutional 
significance was taken by the Dominion 
Trades and Labor Congress, in session 
at Ottawa on Sept. 2, in adopting a reso- 
lution advocating complete legal auton- 
omy for the Canadian courts in the 
adjudication of purely domestic issues. 
The resolution grew out of a decision 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council (in England) that the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation act of 
1907 was unconstitutional because be- 
yond the powers of the Canadian Par- 
liament under the British North America 
act of 1867. The Labor resolution 
also suggested that the act be amended 
to increase the powers of the Canadian 
Parliament over affairs affecting the 
wage earners. 


Australia 


PRIME MINISTER STANLEY M. 

BRUCE announced in the House of 
Representatives on Sept. 18 that Par- 
liament would be dissolved in the near 
future and the people appealed to in 
a general election upon the issue of 
constitutional government in Australia. 
The question, he declared, “is whether 
Australia is to be governed by Parlia- 
ment under a democratic constitutional 
form of government or whether author- 
ity is to be flouted by irresponsible 
extremists attempting to arrogate to 
themselves an autocratic dictatorship 
over the country.” The Premier sub- 
sequently stated that the Labor extrem- 
ists were working insidiously through 
industrial organizations, by fomenting 
strikes, resorting to direct action and 


‘destructively utilizing job control, for 
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the purpose of creating general indus- 
trial unrest and destroying the State. 
Appeals to the recognized leaders of 
Labor to rid the Labor movement of 
these men had been in vain, Mr. Bruce 
declared. The leaders had championed 
the advocates of revolution in_prefer- 
ence to supporting the Government. 
Some of the State Governments that 
were in the hands of Labor had refused 
to cooperate with the Commonwealth 
._ Government to give effect to the laws 
of the land. The Labor leader in the 
House of Representatives declared that 
his party would welcome an appeal to 
ihe people and would not oppose any 
bills now before Parliament, in order 
to facilitate an early election. 

A prominent issue in the early elec- 
toral campaign was the Government’s 
immigration bill, popularly called the 
“Deportation bill.” This measure pro- 
vided that the Government might deport 
persons not of Australian birth who 
caused labor troubles, and a number of 
British seamen involved in the “unof- 
ficial” marine strike were arrested under 
‘the terms of the act. Labor leaders 
declared that the deportation power 
would be used against the champions 
of unionism and the working class. The 
Government has pointed out, however, 
that the real importance of the act lay 
in its bearing upon the future of Aus- 
tralian immigration. The measure pro- 
vided that the Governor General might 
prohibit the immigration into the Com- 
wonwealth, or the landing at any speci- 
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fied place in the Commonwealth, of 
aliens of any specified nationality, race, 
class or occupation whenever he deemed 
it desirable to do'so: (a) on account 
of economic, industrial or other con- 
ditions existing in the Commonwealth; 
(b) because the persons specified are, 
in his opinion, unsuitable for admis- 
sion; or (c) because they are deemed 
unlikely to become readily assimilated 
or to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Australian citizenship within 
a reasonable time after their entry. 

Examination of the immigration fig- 
ures for the year 1924 and the first quar- 
ter of 1925 reveals that during those 
periods there was an excess of Chinese 
departures over arrivals, that the Jap- 
anese inhabitants increased by about 70 
and the East Indians by less than 50. 
Thus there was no actual peaceful pene- 
tration by the Oriental races. On the 
other hand, there was a considerable 
influx of South Europeans, including 
some 6,000 Italians, who formed the 
largest group. These figures, in con- 
junction with the fact that there was 
much dispute as to the desirabiilty of 
Italians as immigrants into Australia, 
were assumed to indicate the immediate 
direction in which the powers granted 
by the act might be exercised. 

The State Parliament of New South 
Wales opened on Aug. 25 under a Labor 
Government with J. T. Lang as Premier. 
The Governor’s speech revealed that the 
Labor program included legislation pro- 
viding for a 44-hour week instead of 
one of 48 hours, pensions for all wid- 
ows, increase in the income tax exemp- 
tion from £250 to £300, complete adult 
voting at all municipal elections aud 
the appointment of women as well as 
men to the upper house of the Legis!a- 
ture. The Labor’ Party also assumed 
control of the Government in Tasmania 


South Africa 
[MPORTANT speeches on native pol- 


icy were made by the Premier, Gen- 
eral Hertzog, during the course of a 
visit, as Minister for Native Affairs, to 
the native territories. General Hertzog 
told the natives that there was nothing 


unfair in reserving certain occupations 
for Europeans in the districts where 
they predominate, because in native 
areas natives were similarly protected 
against Europeans. In their own terri- 
tories, he declared, it was the policy of 
the Government to allow the natives to 
undertake whatever kind of work they 
might show themselves competent to do. 
With reference to the franchise, the Pre- 
mier’s speeches were interpreted to mean 
that he would seek to give the colored 
man the ballot throughout the Union 
(at present he has it only in the Cape 
Province) for the purpose of electing a 
given number of Europeans to represent 
native interests in the House of As- 
sembly. 


Central Africa 


UCH interest was manifested in 
South Africa in the semi-official 
conference held during September in 
Tanganyika Territory between represen- 
tatives of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Nyassaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
The meeting was called by Lord Dela- 
mere, one of the largest landholders in 
Tanganyika Territory and a member of 
its Legislature, at the suggestion of the 
Government, and was viewed with favor 
by the Governments of other territories 
concerned. It was understood that the 
conference would discuss the amalga- 
mation of all these vast territories 
into a Central African Dominion. 
India 

THE Muddiman Reforms Committee 
report, which recommended minor 
immediate changes in the existing gov- 
ernmental system but advised that no 
steps be taken toward general revision 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Act until 
1929, was accepted with approbation 
by the Council of State, the upper house 
of the Indian Legislature, but rejected 
with a large vote in the lower chamber, 
the Legislative Assembly. In the latter 
body an amendment to the motion for 
the adoption of the report offered by 
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the Pandit Motilal Nehru calling for 
immediate responsibility to the Legisla- 
ture of all departments of the Govern- 
ment, subject to a transitional reserva- 
tion of control of military, foreign and 
political affairs, was carried against the 
Government by 72 votes to 40. 

The methods which the Swarajist op- 
position in the Legislative Assembly 
have taken were well illustrated on Aug. 
27. Extremist members of the party, 
in impassioned speeches, urged the re- 
jection of the Government’s motion to 
refer the Contempt of Court bill to 
a select committee. The Swarajist lead- 
ers, however, appealed to the Govern- 
ment to make certain minor modifica- 
tions in the bill and, when these had 
been promised, asked the House to refer 
the measure to a committee. The As- 
sermbly voted against the extremists and 
the bill followed the normal parlia- 
mentary course. 

Against the combined forces of the 
Government and a “strong lobby of 
European interests” the Legislative As- 
sembly on Sept. 28 adopted a resolution 
introduced by a Moslem member rec- 
ommending that the Government accept 
a policy of eventual prohibition of the 
liquor trafhic in India save for medicinal 
and scientific purposes. 

During the latter part of September 
Bombay was seriously affected by a 
strike involving more than 120,000 em- 
ployes in the cotton mills. On Sept. 
21 only ten out of seventy-five mills 
were in operation and thousands of the 
operatives had returned to their village 
homes. The strike was called to combat 
a wage reduction of 1114 per cent. 
which the mill owners declared neces- 
sary on account of the depression in 
the industry. 

A recommendation recently made by 
the Senate of Calcutta University that 
in the future every subject studied by 
those preparing for matriculation in the 
university except English and English 
history should be taught in the vernac- 
ular instead of English was received in 
India as of great significance. 


French and Spanish Gains in Morocco 


Three and a Half Billion Francs Added to French Tar Burder— 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce Protests Methods of 
American Customs Agents 
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HANKS to valorous fighting, su- 
perior leadership and better co- 
operation between the French and 

_ Spaniards, the situation in Morocco has 
changed decidedly in favor of the Euro- 
pean “protectors” of that country, and 
against the redoubtable Abd-el-Krim. 
He has not been completely defeated and 
owing to the Autumn rains the cam- 
paign against him will probably go over 
till next Spring, but he has been pressed 
hard, forced out of his capital, Ajdir, 
and his prestige among his native fol- 
lowers very seriously shaken. It was 
reported on Oct. 8 that Krim was hiding 
in the heart of the Atlas Mountains, 
with the remainder of his forces now 
reduced to 15,000 men. 

The fighting at certain points during 
the month under review was the most 
intense the French troops have faced 
since the World War, the Moors some- 
times using with great skill machine 
euns taken from the Spaniards or smug- 
gled in, and retreating from one difficult 
position to another when the French 
artillery made their original ground 
impossible. 

Bibane, where several thousands were 
killed and wounded during the danger- 
ous Moorish drive in the Spring, was on 
Sept. 16 again the scene of a fierce 
battle, when 100 French cannon and 150 
bombing planes threw an intense bar- 
rage over the Riffian trenches. The 
Moorish position had usually to be 
stormed with the bayonet. The capture 
of Bibane, however, was rewarded by 
giving the French control of a wide 
expanse of country, bringing them well 
north of the Ouergha, and rendering 
possible the organization of an uninter- 
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rupted chain of strongholds on the right 
bank of the river. The important Beni 
Brahim tribes, furthermore, were in- 
duced to send a delegation to French 
headquarters saying that they were 
ready to submit whenever the French 
occupied their country. 

The approach of the autumn rains 
apparently made a completion of Mar- 
shal Pétain’s campaign impossible be- 
fore 1926: but late in September his 
columns did their uttermost to cooperate 
with the Spaniards in their drive upon 
Abd-el-Krim’s capital, and upon Sept. 
25 the French troops forced their way 
northward from Kifane, across the wild 
mountainous country separating the 
French Protectorate from the Spanish 
field of action forty miles due north. 
The attack was successful, throwing back 
the Riffian positions three miles and 
putting such pressure upon their whole 
line of defense as to assist greatly the 
Spanish advance on Ajdir which fell to 
King Alfonso’s generals at the beginning 
of October. 

Although the Spanish and French 
columns were now only _ twenty-five 
miles apart, not much hope was ex- 
tended that the French campaign could 
be ended immediately. Just at the time 
when all was ready for a capital drive, 
the expected rains descended in _tor- 
rents, and progress across an intensely 
difficult country became possible only 
in case the Moorish morale had been - 
utterly shaken by recent reverses. Mar- 
shal Pétain’s front, however, now ran 
through Jebel Nador, twelve miles north 
of Kifane, and elsewhere good progress 
was being made. Abd-el-Krim was re- 
ported to be making desperate efforts 
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to keep up the cour- 
age of his followers, 
promising them that 
he could still win 
the war; and al- 
though about half 
of his 40,000 men 
had perished or de- 
serted recently, he 
at that time still had 
some 20,000 relia- 
ble warriors appar- 
ently — willing to 
The French General fight to the bitter 
in ecummand of the end. Krim’s trou- 
forces in Morocco 2 

bles continued, how- 

ever, and on Oct. 6 
it was reported that he had ordered 
Si Mohammed Zezaine, his Foreign 
Minister, to be shot as a traitor. The 
French and Spanish forces finally met 
on the east Moroccan front on Oct. 6; 
this completed Marshal Pétain’s plan, 
and brought the campaign to a virtual 
close. 

Marshal Lyautey, “the grand old man 
who made Morocco,” resigned his posi- 
tion as Resident General at Fez on 
Sept. 28. Although it was clearly rec- 
ognized that he was not fitted physically 
or temperamentally for the severe mili- 
tary task still unperformed, great regret 
was expressed that after so remarkable a 
work as “the great modern Roman pro- 
consul” he should have been obliged 
to retire, leaving to Marshal Pétain the 
honor of clearing up the Riffian situa- 
tion. Until the appearance of Abd-el- 
Krim, Marshal Lyautey had behind him 
the record of fifteen years of unbroken 
success in dealing with Moroccan prob- 
lems. The members of the various Gov- 
ernment services in Morocco had come 
to look upon him almost as a father, 
and were inspired by an intense per- 
sonal loyalty; and there was a touching 
scene when the Marshal announced his 
decision at the weekly meeting of the 
council of directors of the public ser- 
vices centering at Fez. For political 
reasons the French Cabinet accepted his 
resignation promptly, but expressed the 
country’s gratitude for the vast work 
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which he had accomplished in North 
Africa. 

During September Finance Minister 
Caillaux was not too concerned with 
the American debt negotiations to be 
unable to make progress with his budget 
scheme, in order to present it to Parlia- 
ment when it should reassemble in Octo- 
ber. It was stated that some 3,500,000,- 
000 francs would have to be added to 
the taxpayers’ burdens, thanks to M. 
Caillaux’s decision to include in the 
general budget all items which had not 
been included in that of the present 
year. These are pensions, amounting 


to about 1,600,000,000 francs, postal, 


telephone and telegraph expenditures of 


about 360,000,000 francs and the item 
of 1,100,000,000 francs deducted from 
the earlier budget as being made up by 
“prospective receipts from Germany,” 
as well as various smaller items. The 
extra funds were to be raised by (1) a 
uniform increase of all “schedule” 
taxes, except those- on salaries below a 
certain standard; (2) a new “schedule” 
tax on unproductive capital; (3) a slid- 
ing scale tax on all capital revenue, 
amounting to 40 per cent. on the larger 
revenues. The Iinance Minister insist- 
ed that these were all direct taxes and 
that indirect taxes on consumption— 
which would hit the poorer classes— 
would not be increased. This feature 
of the plan was expected to rally to the 
new budget certain political parties of 
the Left who were otherwise disposed 
to be critical. 

M. Caillaux also proposed a special 
sinking fund to liquidate the expenses 
due to the war. Into this were to go 
all cash payments by Germany under 
the Dawes plan, any surpluses from the 
ordinary budgets and the sums “un- 
justly or rapidly acquired” which may 
be recovered from payments to inhabi- 
tants of the devastated regions. This 
last item, although it is aimed at a small 
minority of profiteers, is bound (say 
the Paris papers) to provoke a feeling 
of unrest among many innocent people 
in the war zone. 

The dissatisfaction of the French tele- 
phone and telegraph operators over 
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their wages received a remarkable dem- 
onstration on Sept. 21, when, from 11 
A. M. to 1 P. M., all. communication 
by wire throughout France was abso- 
lutely suspended. A strike engineered 
by the Union of Telegraphic Workers 
had been brewing for some time, ow- 
ing to the failure of its leaders to reach 
an agreement with the Government. 
The latest national budget carried 120,- 
000,000 francs for increasing the wages 
of the State employes, but the tele- 
phone and telegraph operators com- 
plained that they had not received a 
fair share of the appropriation. 


The strike on the 21st was precipi- 
tated without warning, and caused enor- 
mous disorder in the business world. 
At 1 P. M. the strike as suddenly ceased, 
and normal service was resumed. The 
union announced that this was “a last 
warning to the public powers,” and that 
the “limited strike” was a mere prelude 
to one far more serious if an adjust- 
ment with the Government was not 
reached. 

The bank strike continued to drag 
along, although it was stated that the 
strikers were gradually losing courage 
and that considerable numbers were go- 
ing back to work. Public sympathy 
was strongly on their side, but it seemed 
likely that the banks could hold out 
indefinitely. They were heavily handi- 
capped at first, but the strike promptly 
demonstrated that French banks had 
been heavily overstaffed and trammeled 
in their operation by red tape of their 
own weaving. The crisis forced a 
prompt shift to more efficient business 
methods. 

A band of Communists on Sept. 25 
attempted to stage a demonstration in 
Paris near the Gare St. Lazare and only 
a stone’s throw from the Royalist news- 
paper, L’Action Francaise. The meet- 
ing was nominally called “to protest 
against the Riff war.” Police arrested 
all persons identified as taking part, 
and those that proved to be of non- 
French nationality were ordered con- 
ducted to the frontiers. Along similar 
lines was the action of the Minister of 
Education dealing with a school teach- 
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er who called for a “teachers” strike” as 
a protest against the Moroccan war. 
He issued a formal rebuke of the 
teacher, and stated he would have dealt 
with him more severely had not the 
offender. possessed. a fine war record. 
Next time, however, he declared, he 
would act more vigorously, adding the 
general warning, “If public. servants, 
whoever or whatever they be, pretend to 
impose their opinions of current events 
by means of strikes, our constitutional 
system and representative régime will 
be destroyed.” 


A bitter protest was addressed to For- 
eign Minister Briand by the Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce against the work- 
ing methods of American customs agents 
at the French ports. These methods are 
described as “intolerable, inadmissible, 
exceeding all the limits of international 
commercial relations and, unless they 
derive directly from the consular ser- 
vices, illegal.” The particular cause of 
offense was the visit of American cus- 
toms attachés to prominent Marseilles 
merchants, demanding the right to ex- 
amine their exact bills of lading for 
America, so as .o compare precisely the 
prices received by French traders and 
the prices for which like goods were 
billed to America. The offending agents 
were furthermore charged with having 
insisted on seeing the original invoices 
and accepting no verbal assurances. — If 
these demands were rejected the Mar- 
seilles merchants were warned that the 
American customs authorities “reserved 
the right to take any measures they may 
judge opportune upon the arrival in 
America of goods shipped without such 
control.” M. Briand was requested by 
the merchants to find out whether these 
American agents whose actions had 
“provoked bitter feeling” had any offi- 
cial standing. 

Léon Bourgeois, first President of the 
Council of the League of Nations and 
former Premier of France, died at his . 
home at Oger, France, on Sept. 29, aged 
74. M. Bourgeois was a distinguished 
figure in French and international af- 
fairs for a quarter-century; he had long 


Q74 


been a believer in the idea of a League 
of Nations and rendered notable service 
in the formation of that society. 


Belgium 
D URING the last month Belgium was 


favored by an almost complete 
absence of striking events. Late in 
August the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians sailed from Marseilles upon an 
“incognito” visit to India. From the 
Belgian Congo came the report that near 
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Sakania, about 159 miles south of 
Elizabethville, and close to the border 
of Northern Rhodesia, a “fanatical na- 
tive Baptist” had been engaged in mak- 
ing “forcible conversions,” and had 
slaughtered some fifty natives in one 
village. A small patrol of native police 
was driven off with casualties. The 
Belgian authorities thereupon exerted 
themselves and troops were dispatched 
from Elizabethville to the scene of the 
disturbance. 


Opinion in Germany on Locarno Conference 


President von Hindenburg Meets Hohenzollerns—Bad Financial 
Situation in Prussia—Aftermath of League Release of 
Financial Control in Austria 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


ERMAN leaders of every political 
complexion were carefully watch- 
ing developments at Locarno, 

Switzerland, scene of the international 
conference to discuss the proposed se- 
curity pact. Throughout the Reich a 
general feeling prevailed in bourgeois 
circles at the time this article went to 
press that the German delegation at the 
conference ought to insist on certain 
very definite things. These included (1) 
revision of Germany’s eastern frontier; 
(2) the right of self-determination, par- 
ticularly in respect to the proposed 
Austrian union; (3) restoration of Ger- 
many’s colonial possessions; and (4) 
admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations free of acknowledgment of any 
moral responsibility for the World War. 
In most quarters it was the consensus 
of opinion that it should be the task of 
German foreign policy to oppose French 
policy, in so far as the latter was ag- 
gressive in character. Any security pact, 
it was maintained, should be mutually 


protective. To this end it was felt that, 
if England and Italy became parties to 
the pact, they should pledge themselves 
to support Germany with their armed 
forces should France flagrantly violate 
the peace agreement. Former Chancel- 
lor Wirth, speaking in Washington on 
Oct. 6, declared that the security pact, 
as proposed by Germany, was one of -the 
Reich’s most important steps in foreign 
policy in fifty years. 

For the first time since his inaugura- 
tion, President von Hindenburg came 
into personal contact with members of 
the House of Hohenzollern on Sept. 23. 
Arrayed in the uniform of a Field Mar- 
shal of the old German army and wear- 
ing all his imperial decorations, the 
President attended the unveiling of a 
monument to the gentlemen riders and 
jockeys of the Karlshorst race track who 
fell in the World War. Prince Eitel 
Friedrich of Prussia, the ex-Kaiser’s _ 
second son, and Prince Sigismund, a 
distant cousin of the ex-monarch, were 
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also present as guests of honor and like- 
wise appeared in imperial uniform, as 
indeed did all the many other ex-officers 
participating in the ceremony. Striding 
to the base of the statue, the President 
of the German Republic immediately 
saw the bulky form of Eitel Friedrich 
and smilingly held out his hand. The 
Prince, with a stiff military bow, took 
it and shook it warmly. The two then 
chatted for a moment, after which the 
President exchanged a similar salutation 
with Sigismund. He also talked at some 
length with his former army command- 
ers, General von Kluck and von Einem, 
and other eminent veterans. 
The merger of the entire German 
chemical industry with a capitalization 
of more than $160,000,000 was com- 
pleted on Oct. 5 after weeks of nego- 
tiation. This combine, the largest in 
Germany, will contro] the manufacture 
and distribution of practically all the 
Reich’s anilin dyes, nitrogen, pharma- 
ceutical and photographic products, and 
organic and inorganic chemical deriva- 
tives, as well as the artificial silk indus- 
try. Announcement was also made 
on Sept. 30 that the three large German 
oil firms, the Deutsche Erdoel, Ltd., 
Deutsche Petroleum, Ltd., and Reutgers 
Werke, Ltd., had approved the forma- 
tion of a German oil trust to be called 
- the Deutsche Petroleum Aktien-Gesell- 
- schaft, with a capital of 35,000,000 
marks ($8,750,000). This new trust 
will control fifty-five plants. 
Germany’s imports, as classified for 
the first half of the current year, dur- 
ing which period they showed an in- 
crease of 1,348,100,000 marks over the 
same period in 1924, indicated that the 
increase occurred mainly in importa- 
tions from other countries in Europe, 
which rose 1,016,900,000 marks, and 
from America, from which continent 
Germany bought 967,000,000 more than 
the year before. Despite the great in- 
crease in the import surplus, exports 
during the half year also increased 
1,304,800,000 marks, the increase in ex- 
ports to other European countries being 
1.023,800,000 and to America 35,700,- 
000. The changes in trade with the 
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United States were in many respects the 
most striking of all, the half year’s in- 
crease of German imports from this 
country amounting to 758,400,000 
marks, while exports to the United States 
increased only 56,400,000. 


The Luther Cabinet actively pursued 
its price-reduction policy. It has re- 
newed police contro! over retail prices 
for necessities. The Railroads Corpora- 
tion has also conceded a 10 per cent. 
reduction in transportation rates on 
foodstuffs. Meantime the Cabinet pro- 
ceeded against the cartels in the textile 
and pottery trades with a view to forc- 
ing them to cease their requirements 
that members Shall invoice in dollars, a 
system inherited from. inflation times. 
The Federation of German Industries 
declared that it supported the Govern- 
ment. Prices, however, continued to 
move unevenly; in particular textile 
prices remained abnormally high. 


According to Count Kalekreuth, 
President of the German Farmers’ 
Union, German agriculture is facing a 
catastrophe which even America’s loan 
to the agrarians, assured by the National 
City Bank of New York through the 
Rentenbank, cannot avert. This loan, as 
well as further loans, he declared, 
would merely delay the collapse. Count 
Kalekreuth cited the present obligations 
of the farmers, amounting to nearly 
$500,000,000, high Reich taxes and the 
general inability of German agricul- 
turists to show fair profits even under 
conditions unhampered by debts and 
taxes. He contended that the recent loan 
of $25,000,000 from America, though 
bearing only 7 per cent. interest, would 
cost the farmers 1114 per cent., count- 
ing expenses incident to the loan trans- 
action. Though this was calculating ex- 
penses at a rate well below the demands 
of the German banks, it was an impos- 
sibility, he declared, to pay high costs 
for the fertilizers necessary to make the 
country’s poor soil produce a fair crop 
and hear the additional cost of interest. 
Even an excellent crop this year did not 
offset the terrific losses sustained 
through last year’s failure, he said. The 
Boersen Zeitung, in explaining the 
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method of distributing loans to the 
farmers, asserted that the interest, in- 
cluding all expenses, amounted to 8.56 
per. cent... 

Dr. Hépker-Aschoff, Prussian Min- 
ister of Finance, declared on Sept. 12 
that the financial position of Prussia 
was even worse than that of the Reich. 
Faced by a deficit of 221,000,000 
marks, he had been unable, he said, to 
improve the economic status of the Gov- 
ernment officials. When the matter was 
laid before the Diet that body had re- 
fused to vote either a bonus or salary 
increases on the grounds: (1) that the 
general financial situation would not 
permit such action; (2) that any such 
step might cause discontent among the 
railway and industrial workers, and (3) 
that any such action might hinder the 
reduction of prices. The Finance Min- 
ister also gave figures showing that a 
reduction had been made in the number 
of State employes which, it was esti- 
mated, would result in a saving of 
36,000,000 marks a year. Since 1923 
the number of administrative officials 
had been reduced from 157,000 to 149,- 
000; the number of clerical employes 
from 25,000 to 18,000, and the number 
of workmen employed by the State from 
16,000 to 14,000. 

The Prussian Government has prom- 
ised to investigate the charge made in 
the Prussian Diet on Sept. 30 by the 
Socialist Deputy Mueller to the effect 
that former Crown Prince Wilhelm had 


Moscow and_ Siberia 
have been completed 
by the German Aero- 
Lloyd and its sister 
concern, the German-Russian Aero Com- 
pany. This enterprise, the Aero-Lloyd 
officials said, will enable the air trav- 
eler to fly by direct interconnecting 
routes from London to Japan or China. 
The Berlin-Vladivd&$tok stretch will be 
covered, it was stated, in fifty hours by 
day and night flying. 

American travel in Germany has been 
facilitated by the abolition of the fed- 
eral lodging tax as well as a similar 
tax imposed by many German munic- 
ipalities. On Sept. 1 the passport fee 
previously charged Americans was auto- 
matically eliminated by the special 
treaty concluded last August. between 
Germany and the United States. Ger- 
many, outside of Sweden and Swiitzer- 
land, is the only country in Europe 
which does not charge Americans pass- 
port fees. 


Austria 
LARGELY as a result of the favorable 


report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the financial 
situation in Austria, the League of Na- 
tions at its recent Geneva meeting de- 
cided to relax its control over the rem- 
nant of the former Hapsburg Empire. 
On Jan. 1, 1926, League control will be 
limited to assigned revenues and ex- 
penditures and to the remainder of the 


reconstruction loan. The following July — 
League control will be entirely termi: 


Sept. 23 that detailed 
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nated, if the 1925 financial accounts 
prove satisfactory. In providing for this 
gradual termination the League insisted 
that an Austrian law should be enacted 
to the effect that the League adviser to 
the National Bank should remain in of- 
fice for three years and that the League 
Council might re-establish control if 
serious danger to the equilibrium of the 
budget should reappear. From the out- 
set the British delegate, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, made it clear that unless these 
conditions were accepted he would not 
consent to end League control. Both 
were necessary, he insisted, to protect 
Austria and foreign investors. Mr. 
Chamberlain and the President of the 
Financial Committee stressed the neces- 
‘sity for Austria to secure long-term 
loans. After the program for terminat- 
ing League control had been adopted, 
the Austrian Chancellor paid a very 
warm tribute to Commissioner General 
Zimmermann, who, he said, had done 
‘magnificent work for the League and 
had proved to be a sincere friend of 
Austria. The Chancellor also praised 
his predecessor, Herr Seipel, for his 
initiative and courage in accepting 
League control. j 

_ The downward reaction of prices on 
the Vienna Boerse, after its brief mid- 
‘summer recovery, increased consider- 
ably during the last week in September. 
_ The reason was the beginning of a wage 
strike in the principal concerns of the 
Alpine Montan Company, Austria’s 
greatest iron producer, which furnishes 
iron to many home and foreign indus- 
tries. The Government’s attempt to ad- 
just the differences has been unsuccess- 
ful. The Alpine management declared 
that the protectionist policy of the Suc- 
cession States impeded exports to such 
a degree that the raising of wages was 
absolutely impossible, even though ex- 
isting wages were admittedly much be- 
low the European average. In financial 
Vienna the situation was taken to prove 
the importance of the Austrian Govern- 
ment’s pleadings for the League of Na- 
tions to induce the Succession States to 
grant better commercial facilities to 
Austria; and there was a somewhat gen- 
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eral view that without this addition to 
the financial reconstruction policy the 
task of the League would not be accom- 
plished. A further cause for depression 
on the markets was the fact that on Oct. 
3 all State employes were to vote on 
the question of a general strike if the 
Government should continue to refuse 
increase of salaries. It was felt in fi- 
nancial circles that, even if the majority 
should so vote, the strike would not be 
proclaimed at once; meanwhile, how- 
ever, the situation was exceedingly 
strained. 

The Austrian Government announced 
on Oct. 6 that a formal apology would 
be made to Italy for the address de- 
livered in Parliament recently - by 
Deputy Ellenbogen, who denounced 
Premier Mussolini of Italy in bitter 
terms. 

The Government has laid the budget 
of 1926 before Parliament; it showed 
a contemplated deficit of more than 
85,000,000 schillings, but this included 


121,000,000 schillings in what are 
classed as “active investments.” The 
proper revenue surplus for next year, 


therefore, will be 35,000,000. The 
budget being fully in accord with the de- 
mand of the League of Nations, its full 
approval was awaited as the first condi- 
tion for cessation of international con- 
trol of Austrian finances. The wish to 
present a satistactory budget was one 
reason why the Government refused in- 
creased salaries to employes. 

Reports from various grain markets 
of Central Europe show that harvests, 
both in Austria and in the Succession 
States, are much above the average from 
the viewpoint of quantity, but are not 
everywhere satisfactory as to quality. 


The Austrian Chamber of Labor is 
still hoping to carry out the project 
planned last Spring of sending 50,000 
unemployed to the United States in or- 


-der to alleviate the unemployment prob- 


lem. The Freie Presse expressed the 
hope that the negotiations carried on 
in Washington during September by Dr. 
Montel, a high official of the Austrian 
Emigration Office, would have a favor- 
able result. 
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The Opposition Split in Italy 


Fascisti Continue Campaign Against Freemasons—Mussolini 
Beginning Complete Reorganization of the Italian State 
—Severe Policy Toward Press 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


SPLIT developed in the Aventine 
A opposition on Sept. 19, due to 
the decision of twenty-two Maxi- 
malist Socialist Deputies to sever their 
connection with the other groups form- 
ing the Aventine bloc and to resume 
full liberty of action. The bloc was 
formed on July 27, 1924, shortly after 
the Matteotti murder, when seven politi- 
cal groups joined in a boycott of Parlia- 
ment. During the past year there have 
‘ been frequent discussions as to the ex- 
pediency of this policy. The Fascist 
leaders saw in the recent split a com- 
plete failure of Aventine tactics, while 
in Opposition circles it was declared to 
be a real strengthening of anti-Fascist 
forces and a prelude to the return to 
the Chamber of the whole Aventine. 
Opposition of much more violent 
nature came from the Communists, 
whose representatives had already left 
the bloc. More than one hundred pro- 
fessed members of this party were ar- 
rested in Florence. © 
seized documents and_ literature of 
various kinds, from which they inferred 
the existence of a widespread and sys- 
tematic plot for a general insurrection 
throughout Italy, though they admitted 
that an actual outbreak was not im- 
minent. The plan, the police reported, 
was to call for the uprising “at the mo- 
ment when Fascism began to waver.” 
Evidence of another incipient insurrec- 


tion, it was reported, was found at. 
Messina, where violence in the past had | 


been attributed to Communistic activi- 
ties. 

Conflicts between Fascisti and anti- 
F'ascisti were not confined to Italy. On 
the arrival in New York of several of 


The police also 


the Italian delegates to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, which was held in 
Washington early in October, disturb- — 
ances broke out between the two fac- 
tions. There was rioting in several 
places and shots were fired, injuring 
two men. The whole Fascist press in 
Italy was extremely indignant, espe- 
cially as it was reported that the men 
injured were among the delegates. Sim- 


ilar occurrences in other countries in- — 


duced Signor Farinacci, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Fascisti, to propose that 
Parliament pass laws punishing Italian 
subjects abroad who brought discredit 
on their country by attacking repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Government, by 
word or deed. 
Meanwhile Fascism renewed its cam- 
paign against Italian Freemasonry. The 
entire personnel of the Chamber of 
Deputies, one Fascist paper asserted, 
was connected with Masonic lodges, 
and individual functionaries were more 
zealous in fulfilling their obligations as 
Masons than in attending to their duties 
as employes of the Government. Ac- 
cording to the Popolo d'Italia (the 
organ of Mussolini), now that Bolshe- 
vism was conquered, Freemasonry stood 
as the chief enemy and must be com- 
batted without quarter. A personal ele- 
ment was injected into this controversy 
by the assertions of certain leading 
Masons, supported by documentary evi- 
dence, that Farinacci himself had in 
1915 become a member of a Masonic 
order. This charge Farinacci admitted, 
but he explained that he had joined the 
Masons because he hoped by such mem- 
bership to promote the entrance of Italy 
into the war, and he declared that he 
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sults of this conflict de- 


had since become convinced that Free- 
masonry had outlived its usefulness. 
What he did not admit was that his one- 
time membership had any relevancy to 
his recent position. Whereupon the 
Voce Republicana countered by point- 
ing out that, as the date of his admis- 
sion to the lodge was after the entrance 
of Italy into the war, his alleged motives 
would not bear scrutiny. It further 
sought to embarrass Farinacci by con- 
trasting his solemn Masonic oath with 
his attitude today toward the organiza- 
tion to which he had once sworn his 
undying allegiance. The only effect of 
‘this episode was apparently to stimulate 
the Fascisti to a more vigorous cam- 
paign. “We have begun the battle,” de- 
clared the Cremona Nuova (the organ 
of Farinacci), “and we will not retreat 
one inch, but will go straight to our 
goal till we have purged the air of Italy 
from the microbes which infest it. The 
Fascist State is the only sovereign 
power in Italy and it does not admit 
rivals and enemies.” Another Fascist 
newspaper quoted the Grand Master of 
the Masons as saying that he hoped for 
an international boycott against Italy 
and that the nations of Europe had rea- 
son for considering Italy worse than 
Bolshevist Russia. To these accusations 
the Masonic organization indignantly 


~ retorted that the charges brought against 


Italian Freemasonry were both false 


- and fantastic and that it had never had 


recourse to forces outside Italy against 
the interests of its own 
country. . 

The polemic of the 
press against Masonic 
orders was_ translated 
into action in the annual 
celebration on Sept. 20 
of the annexation of the 
Papal State to United 
Italy. In the past Free- 
masons have had a 
prominent roéle in this 
celebration, but on this 
occasion they were ex- 
cluded. More serious re- 


veloped in October; 
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riots that led to murder occurred in 
Florence on Oct. 5. Fascist leaders, 
while arguing with a man suspected of 
Masonic activities, were fired upon, one 
of them being killed outright, the other 
wounded. Reprisals resulted in which 
several persons were injured; Fascist 
followers then raided many homes and 
shops, causing considerable damage. 
The Government promptly intervened to 
re-establish order and telegrams sent by 
Premier Mussolini and Secretary Gen- 
eral Farinacci forbade the Fascisti to 
commit acts of violence. 


There were several developments of 
importance in domestic administrative 
affairs; these developments were fore- 
told in the unofficial announcement on 
Oct. 7 that Premier Mussolini had 
formed plans for a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Italian State. The first 
step in this direction was the drafting 
of a bill to abolish home rule in com- 
munities of less than 5,000 population; 
this bill was expected to be approved 
by the Government. The second move 
was the approval by the Cabinet Coun- 
cil on Oct. 8 of a bill abolishing mu- 
nicipal self-government in the City of 
Rome, and placing that city administra- 
tion in the hands of a Government ap- 
pointee nominated by royal decree. The 
general aim of the reorganization was 
said to be the strengthening of the Fas- 
cist Administration throughout Italy. 

The struggles of Fascism, its victories 
over opposition, its achievements and 
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present policy, were set forth in the let- 

ters exchanged between Signor Fari- 
nacci and Premier Mussolini on the oc- 
casion of the first anniversary of the 
murder of the Fascist Deputy Casalini. 
After listing the names of some fifty- 
four “black shirts’ who had fallen 
victims to the hatred of their adver- 
saries, Farinacci declared that Fascism 
had never been stronger than at present, 
as was witnessed by the following fig- 
ures: 9,000 Fascist sections, with an 
actual membership of 700,000; 590 wo- 
men’s sections, with 25,000 members; a 
military organization whose “legions” 
and “vanguard” number 70,000 and 
90,000 respectively, 317 national syndi- 
cates with over a million names on the 
lists, and a railway association 80,000 
strone. “We are all,” Farinacci declared 
to Mussolini in conclusion, “from the 
first to the last at your orders, without 
any discussion, for life or for death. 
You have a powerful army which you 
may manoeuvre as you think best to 
reach our longed-for goal—the Fascist 
State.” 

In his reply Mussolini declared that 
to fight in the ranks of Fascism was a 
high privilege because it implied sacri- 
fice, often a-most serious one. This 
fact gave to the Fascist Party its moral 
superiority over all others and imposed 
upon it the duty of the “strictest in- 
transigence.” The Italian people, who 
had at first regarded Fascism with a 
hostile or an unfriendly eye, were now 
flocking to its standards because they 
realized with infallible instinct that 
where other parties represented the tor- 
por of death, here in Fascism was life 
with all its possibilities. 

The Turin Stampa was suspended on 
Sept. 30 for printing a report tending 
to the discredit of the Italian Army. As 
the Stampa is generally considered to 
be Italy’s second greatest newspaper, 
this action created great excitement in 
political and journalistic circles. The 
order was issued by the Prefect in vir- 
tue of the special powers conferred 
upon him by the recent law regulating 
the activities of the press and was oc- 
casioned by a report signed by a special 


correspondent at the army manoeuvres 
describing acts of vandalism of the 
troops, who were pictured as pillaging 
and looting. 

Since the passage by the Chamber of 
laws strengthening the Government, dis- 


cussions bath among the Fascisti and — 


the Opposition centred on the reform- 
ing of the Italian Constitution. The 
subjects most discussed were the pro- 
posed representation on an economic as 

well as a territorial basis, the legal rec- 
ans of Fascist trade unions, and 
the closer control by the Central Govy- 
ernment of local executive officers. In 
connection with labor legislation an im- 
portant agreement was reached on Oct. 
5 between the Confederation of Fascist 
Trade Unions, representing some 2,000,- 
000 organized Fascist workers, and the 
Confederation of Industry, representing 
almost the whole of the Italian employ- 
ers of labor. 
to deal exclusively with the other in all 


matters pertaining to labor disputes, 


thus shutting out the Socialists, who 
have claimed the right to speak in be- 
half of labor. This is in accord with 
the principles set forth for many months 
by Fascist leaders, who contend that the 
Socialist labor unions have been based 
oh class struggles, whereas this new ar- 
rangement rests instead on class co- 
operation. In financial matters interest 


centred upon the question of the re-. 


valuation of the lira and the difficulties 
involved affecting price and production. 

The State Prosecutor announced at 
Rome on Oct. 9 that he had completed 
his inquiry into the murder in the Spring 
of 1924 of the Socialist Deputy Giacomo 
Matteotti. The Prosecutor recommended 
release from prison of Cesare Rossi, 
Giuseppe Marinelli and Filippo Filip- 
pelli, Fascist leaders, who had been 
held as instigators of the murder; the 
Prosecutor held that the charges against 
them were without foundation. It also 
was announced that five other men, 
none of whom is politically prominent, 
and who had been in prison pending 
trial in the Matteotti case, would be 
tried on charges of ~ unpremeditated 
murder. 
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Each organization agreed 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


Demand for New Bulgarian Cabinet 


Rupture Threatened Between Czechoslovakia and Vatican—Greck 
Assembly Dissolved—Hungary Wars on Communists— 
Polish Press Exercised by Projected Security Pact 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of. Wisconsin 


Bulgaria 


tag | ‘HE question of Cabinet reconstruc- 


tion continued to be discussed 

throughout the month wherever 
politicians met, the general feeling be- 
ing that a change would take place by 
early Winter. Replying on Sept. 4 to 
an interpellation of the Government by 
the Agrarian Party in regard to the 
persecutions which members of this 
party are alleged to have suffered, Pre- 
mier Tsankov outlined the political his- 
tory of the country since the war, de- 
nied that the present régime is compar: 
able with that of Stambuliski, and 
though expressing regret that some in- 
nocent persons had lost their lives in 
consequence of the Government’s neces- 
sary struggle against disruptive ele- 
ments, pointed out that more than 300 
officers of the law had been killed in 
the performance of their public duties. 
The debate brought out a strong demand 
from the dissident Democrats and other 
Opposition groups for immediate Cab- 
inet reconstruction, but a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government was even- 
tually carried by a large majority. 


Czechoslovakia 
DHE quarrel between the Prague Gov- 


ernment and the Vatican over the 
designation of July 6, the anniversary 


of the burning of John Huss, as a na- 


tional holiday continued throughout the 
month, and a communiqué of Rome 
made public on Sept. 23 envisaged a 
complete break. The Czechoslovak 
authorities argued that the matter was 
strictly an internal one; the Vatican con- 
tended that the celebration as carried 
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out last July was an affront to the Cath- 
olic Church (with which two-thirds of 
the people of Czechoslovakia are affili- 
ated), and that the Government’s demand 
to be allowed to pursue its own course 
on the subject was tantamount to re- 
serving the right to offend the Catholic 
Church and the Holy See indefinitely 
in the future. 

Czechoslovakia on Sept. 20 indicated 
her desire to negotiate with Germany a 
treaty guaranteeing the two countries’ 
common frontier against military ag- 
gression. This constituted the first 
move officially made at Berlin to extend 
the scope of the European security ne- 
gotiations to the Reich’s eastern borders. 
The Czechoslovak press viewed the over- 
tures with high satisfaction, pointing 
out that, after all, Czechoslovakia and 
Germany are neighbors linked together 
by numberless common interests. Re- 
ports indicated that the move inspired 
very unfavorable feeling in Poland, 
where sections of the press chose to , 
characterize it as a betrayal of. the 
friendly interests of that State. 

The Senate was convened on Sept. 17 
and the Chamber of Deputies on the 
following day. This was about five 
weeks earlier than usual, and the com- 
mon explanation was that the Govern- 
ment’s plan was to procure considera- 
tion of the budget and finance bill be- 
fore the advent of national elections in 
the later Autumn. In the ordinary 
course of things, the elections to the 
Chamber would not take place until 
next Spring and those to the Senate still 
later. But the attitude of the Socialist 
Party after the rise of the controversy 
with the Vatican, culminating in a de- 
mand for the separation of Church and 
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State, created a political atmosphere 
that seemed capable of being cleared 
up only by an appeal to the country. 
In fact, the only party not favorable to 
an early dissolution was that of the 
Czech National Democrats, who did not 
expect to profit. Preparations for the 
election, however, were being made by 
all parties in September and October, 
the German groups in particular work- 
ing strenuously to unite their scattered 
forces; indeed, the German Agrarian 
Party called upon all the other German 
parties to close their ranks and adopt 
a common platform. 

The national budget, submitted to 
Parliament in September, was the first 
to show a surplus since the establish- 
ment of the republic. 


Greece 


[HE Government issued a decree on 

Sept. 30 dissolving the National As- 
sembly—which had been serving both 
as the country’s Legislature and as a 
constitution-framing body—and_ order- 
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ing new elections. In a. 
message to the Greek 
people General Pan- 
galos, Premier and 
Minister of War, de- 
clared that the Assem- — 
bly had lost the confi- 
dence of the nation 
and formed an_ ob- 
stacle to a reconcilia- 
tion of opposing forces: 
in the political situa- 
tion and full restora- 
tion of normal govern- 
mental conditions. It 
was promised that the 
elections would be con- 
ducted with entire free- 
dom, but “within the 
framework of the new — 
political régime.” 

A noied — brigand 
band, which on one 
occasion captured for- 
mer Minister of Edu- 
cation Stais and held 

him for ransom, was run down and de- 
stroyed on Mount Olympus on Sept. 20, 


oS 


following a long running fight with 


gendarmerie. Heads on which a total of 
10,000,000 drachmas had been set were 
taken to Katerini and exhibited to the 
public. 

Leonidas Witlis, formerly Greek Con- 
sul General at Chicago and later at New 
York, was arrested and imprisoned at 
Geneva on Sept. 26 on an international 
warrant issued by the Athens Govern- 
ment, at the request of the Washington 
Government, on charges of fraud com- 
mitted while discharging his consular 
functions in the United States. The ac- 
cusation is that he misappropriated offi- 
cial moneys. Having made no objection 
to extradition he was taken to Athens 
for trial. 


Hungary 
VIGOROUS steps have been taken of 


late to break up the Communist or- | 
ganization in Hungary which survived 
the collapse of Bela Kun’s régime in 
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1919 and has ever since watched and 
worked for a chance to re-establish a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. On Sept. 
23 and succeeding days more than one 
hundred arrests were made in Budapest 
alone, and many more in the provinces; 
and among the persons apprehended 
were Mathias Rakosi, one of Bela Kun’s 
commissars; Zoltan Weinberger, the dic- 
_tator’s former secretary, and three other 
leaders styling themselves “the Troika,” 
or “Moscow’s Vigilance Committee of 
Three.” Detectives who searched the 
homes of the arrested men were reported 
to have unearthed full plans for the as- 
- sassination of Admiral Horthy, the Re- 
gent, of Count Bethlen, the Prime Min- 
ister, and of other men in high posi- 
tion, and for the installation of a Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

The arrests called out various rumors 


from Vienna to the effect that Bela Kun. 
himself had been seen there and that 


he had been actively plotting against 
the Hungarian Government with official 
representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the Austrian capital. These 
reports were, however, emphatically de- 
nied by the Vienna police. The last 
authenticated appearance of the much 
-despised. but still feared renegade 
~-seems to have been May 29 last, when 
he turned up in Portugal, was arrested, 
and was ordered deported. 

The Hungarian press in early Sep- 
tember voiced strong criticism of ex- 
Empress Zita and her son Otto, on the 
score that they sent a wreath with only 
the Austrian colors to the funeral of the 
late Field Marshal Conrad von Hot- 
zendorf, and also that Zita designated 
herself only by her former Austrian 
title of “Empress” and not by the Hun- 
garian title of “Queen.” The sole ob- 
jective of the Hungarian Legitimists, it 
was urged by many writers, has been 
the restoration of a Hungarian national 
kingdom, with which Austria should 
have nothing to do. Zita’s course was 
pronounced a grave political error, 
which, if persisted in, would forever re- 
move her and her family beyond the 
pale of Legitimist plans. “The groups 
who would like to make national Hun- 
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garian heroes out of the Hapsburgs,” 
declared the Esti Kurier, “are foolish. 
The Hapsburgs gravitate toward Austria 
and their ideal is a monarchy with an 
emperor at its head.” 


Poland 


THE press in recent weeks has been . 

filled with discussion of two in- 
ternational questions of the gravest 
concern to Poland, namely, the guar- 
antee pact and the entrance of Ger- 
many into the League of Nations. The 
disposition of France to insist that both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia must be safe- 
guarded against attack was warmly ap- 
preciated, though the fear was expressed 
that the favorable disposition of Great 


- Britain toward Germany would have an 


unfavorable reaction upon the Polish 
position. 

Similarly, there was apprehension 
lest Germany, with British assistance, 
should be enabled to enter the League 
on a basis which would allow her a 
free hand in bringing about a revision 
of the eastern frontiers at the expense 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. To this 
point of view, however, commonly 
taken by the press of the Right, was op- 
posed the view of the Left (shared by 
Foreign Minister Skrzynski) that Ger- 
many’s entrance into the League would 
be an important step toward the restora- 
tion of normal, peaceful international 
relations, which, in turn, would be of 
as great advantage to Poland as to any 
other State. 

It was announced on Sept. 16 that 
Dr. Wladyslaw Wroblewski, Polish 
Minister to the United States since No- 
vember, 1922, had resigned. 


Yugoslavia 
R. PAVLE POPOVIC, rector of Bel- 


erade University, announced on 
Sept. 26 that Professor James T. Shot- 
well, Professor of History at Columbia 
University, was to be a visiting professor 
at the university this Autumn, in ac- 
cordance with arrangements by the 
American-Yugoslav Society, a New York 
organization of which General Tasker 
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H. Bliss is President and King Alexan- 
der of Yugoslavia patron. Professor 
Shotwell will be the first American 
scholar to give a course of lectures at 
Belgrade University. 


Rumania 
POLITICAL issues were eclipsed by 
economic problems during the 


month under review. M. Podimatopol, 
the country’s foremost grain merchant, 
disappeared on Oct. 6, leaving liabili- 
ties estimated at $5,000,000; the col- 
lapse of the Podimatopol firm, which 
had headquarters at Braila, precipitated 
a crisis in the Rumanian wheat market, 


RUSSIA 
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One outcome was the decision of sev- 
eral leading Hungarian firms to halt the 
voyage of a fleet of Hungarian grain 
ships which were on the Danube bound 
for Braila. 

The Vienna newspaper Allgemeine 
Zeitung, on Oct. 6 published an article — 
charging the Rumanian Government 
with organizing a plot to wreck the 
Standard Oil interests in Rumania. 
Propaganda, blackmail and incendia- 
rism already had been resorted to, it 
was alleged; the Vienna periodical said | 
the Government’s attitude was inspired 
by Rumanian capitalists who opposed 
the activities of foreign corporations. in 
Rumania. : 


Russian Communist Party Holds Election ~ 


Party Membership Now Nearly 1,000,000—Russia Returns to : 
“Wet? Regime After 11 Years of Prohibition 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


|) eave the latter part of Sep- 


tember the Communist Party 

held local elections prepara- 
tory to its convention in November. 
The system employed by the Com- 
munists is one of “yachéiki,” or small 
groups consisting of all party mem- 
bers in one factory, village, regiment 
or State trust and similar administra- 
tions. Each “yachéika’’ has from seven 
or eight members in the villages up to a 
hundred or more in the cities. In a large 
factory, where there are several hundred 
party members, there may be several 
“yachéiki.” Twice a year each “yaché- 
ika” elects a secretary and a “buro,” or 
Executive Committee. Delegates are also 
chosen in the Fall election for a series 
of conferences which lead up to the gen- 
eral party convention. Although the 
“yachéiki” meet the year round, the 
higher conferences meet but once a year 


and at that time elect their secretaries 
and “buros” for the next twelve months. 
Elections are made by a show of hands; 
ihe Chairman decides for whom the ma- 
jority vote is given. 

The Communists declare that this 
system is the most democratic in the 
world and point out that procedure in 
the higher conferences is practically the 
same as in the smallest “yachéiki.” But 
one who would understand the practical 
working of the Bolshevist organization 
must also take into account that its 
membership is divided sharply into two 
classes—‘“‘actives” and others. “Actives” 
are those who give their whole time to 
party work as secretaries or committee- — 
men. They constitute the real structure 
of the Communist Party, and they would 
not be human if they were not aware of 
the possibility of rising to higher offices — 
and greater power. Moreover, they are 
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subject to dismissal by the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist 
Party at any time during the year, and 
there is no appeal from such dismissal 
except to the annual convention of the 
whole party. As Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, Stalin has 
therefore the greatest power in Russia. 
In fact, his power is almost unquestion- 
able so long as he does not diverge too 
abruptly from the mass opinion of the 
Communist Party. As the chief “active” 
in the party, he obviously is in excellent 
position to mold that opinion and to 
bring the discipline of his authority to 
bear disastrously upon other “actives” 
who would dispute his policies. 

According to the computations of the 
Central Committee, the Communist 
Party numbered 847,165 professed ad- 
herents on April 1, as compared with 
741,117 on Jan. 1. More than 62 per 
cent. live in towns. It is estimated that 
there are but 103 Communists to every 
10,006 inhabitants over 18 years of age 
in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government has proposed 
a new labor code to regulate employ- 
ment in the factories of the Soviet 
Union. It authorizes laborers to work 
overtime. Pay for such labor shall be 
one and a half to two times the ordinary 
rates. Overtime may include Sundays 
and holidays, and in such cases employ- 
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ers may allow workmen another free day 
or days instead of paying overtime rates. 
Women may be employed in the night 
shifts of factories. The rules governing 
the dismissal of workers, which has 
been a difficult matter, are to be altered — 
so that an employer may dismiss a 
worker who refuses to carry out the task 
of another workman absent on leave or 
because of illness. The number of cases 
in which a workman is liable to dis- 
missal has been increased from seven to 
eleven. This revised code will come into 
force when it has been approved by the 
Ukraine, White Russia and other mem- 
bers of the Union. It may still be 
amended before the final endorsement 
of the Soviet Union’s Central Executive 
Committee. 


After eleven years of prohibition Rus- 
sia has returned to a “wet régime.” 
Whisky, brandy and other liquors con- 
taining 60 per cent. of alcohol and 
vodka of 40 per cent. went on sale Oct. 
4, Although many influential Commu- 
nists, including the widow of Lenin, 
were opposed to abandonment of prohi- 
bition, the Government needed the rev- 
enue, wished to discourage the peasants 
from extravagant use of wheat and rye 
for home-brew and desired to undermine — 
the widespread traffic in illicit liquors. 
The removal of the ban on vodka re- 
sulted in an epidemic of orgies. 


NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


Estonia 


ME: PUSTA resigned his office as 
. Minister of Foreign Affairs on Sept. 
16. It was given out from Estonia that 
he had met opposition in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the Estonian Par- 
liament. From Riga in Latvia came in- 
‘formation on Sept. 20 to indicate that 
Mr. Pusta had lost his popularity in Es- 
tonia because of a pro-Polish attitude 
and disregard of a desire in the Baltic 
States for a reconciliation between. Po- 
land and Lithuania. The Estonian Gov- 
ernment was further embarrassed by a 
simultaneous demand from Soviet Rus- 


sia through commercial channels for 
Pusta’s retirement. Russian orders for 
Estonian paper were made contingent 
upon the Foreign Minister’s dismissal. 
If the Estonian Government accepted his 
withdrawal, it would seem to yield to 
Russian pressure. Risking that construc- 
tion, however, it announced Pusta’s res- 
ignation and stated that he would re- 
main in office until his successor was 
chosen. 

The German national minority in Es- 
tonia has been assured of autonomous 
educational institutions and self-govern- 
ment. To effect their establishment elec- 
tions were held from Oct. 3 to 5. The 
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The business section of Memel, the city which was forcibly taken possession of ‘by Lithuania. 
Originally a German city, after the war it was placed under international control 


total number of German electors was 
given as 11,531. 

During the past Summer the Estonian 
Parliament ratified a treaty with Tur- 
key that had been negotiated last De- 
cember. The treaty declared for peace 
and friendship, diplomatic relations and 
recognition of the principles of inter- 
national law that govern diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. . 

The foreign trade of Estonia for the 
first half of 1925 showed an increase of 
approximately 22 per cent. over the 
trade of the corresponding period in 
1924. Whereas in 1924 exports amount- 
ed to 76 per cent. of imports, this year 
they were 87 per cent., indicating a 
movement toward a more favorable sit- 
uation for Estonia. 


Latvia 


(HE Latvian police discovered a centre 
of Communist activity in Riga. Nine 
of the agitators captured were found 
to be graduates of the “Academy for 
Foreign Propaganda” at Moscow. 

The new Parliament was elected dur- 
ing the first week of October. It con- 
sists of 100 representatives of the people 
elected by all citizens over 21 years of 
age. These representatives hold their 
places for three years. In its present ses- 
sion Parliament is to elect by secret bal- 
lot, with a majority of not less than 51 
votes, a new President of the State. The 
same person cannot hold the office of 
President for more than six consecu- 
tive years.—A. B. D. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


_ Important Industrial Revival in Spain. 


Portugal's Denial of ‘Slavery’ 


> an African Colonies — Anti- 


British Propaganda in Dutch East Indies—Armament 
— Reduction Brings Protests in Sweden 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT . 


Professor Emeritus of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


IRELESS. information from 
Madrid to The New. York 
Times on Oct. 1 indicated un- 
easiness among Spanish grape growers 
on-account of the American embargo. 


The President of the Spanish Military 


Directorate and the President of the 


Government Advisory Board on Eco- 
nomic Matters as well as the Treaty 
Commission received requests from the 
Spanish Association of Fruit Exporters, 
the Mercantile Circle of Almeria and the 
Almeria Chamber of Commerce for ac- 
tion in the matter of raising the United 
States embargo on Almerian grapes, the 
request being based on the assertion 
that sterilization by refrigeration could 
counteract the Mediterranean fruit-fly 
infection. 

- The Spanish Minister -of State also 
received a request for action through 
the Spanish Ambassador at Washington. 

Almeria grape growers were consid- 
erably concerned about the markets for 
the coming season. In addition to press- 
ing the above measures, they also 
brought pressure to bear on the Fed- 
eral authorities to obtain a prorogation 
of the German commercial treaty in 
order that the German market might 
also be available for Spanish grapes; 
the German treaty was due to expire in 
October. 

Spain as an indusirial field is the 
subject of a September letter to The 
Chicago Daily News from a correspon- 
dent in Madrid. It was asserted that 
a considerable revival was in process. 
Spain is freeing herself from foreign 
leadership in technical matters, and the 
railway stocks held by foreigners are 
being bought back by the wealth ac- 
quired during the World War. 
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Spain now manufactures motors, loco- 
motives, dynamos, structural steel, wire- 
less apparatus and other machinery, not 
all of the highest class, but there is an 
evident determination to foster home © 
industry and obtain economic indepen- 
dence. This movement recently went so 
far as to exclude. foreign capital and to 
insist that companies operating in Spain 
become naturalized, that a majority of 
shares be held by Spaniards and that — 
a majority of directors be Spanish citi- 
zens. A great London bank with 
branches was thus obliged to leave, 
while an American company recently 
obtained the monopoly of public tele- 
phone service throughout Spain on con- 
dition that it form a national Spanish 
company. 


Portugal 


AN outstanding event of the month in 

Portugal was the publication of a 
lenethy white book answering in detail 
the charges concerning forced labor in 
Portugal’s African colonies made by 
Professor A. E. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin. The document will be 
printed in England and given wide- 
spread circulation in the United States, 
according to Alfredo de Costa, head of 
the Lisbon delegation which appeared 
before the League of Nations. 

The Slavery Commission of the 
League has been dissolved, but its 
findings have taken on a world aspect in 
that the Council instructed the Secre- 
tary-General to send to the United 
States, Mexico, Russia, Turkey and other 
non-League nations copies of Lord 
Cecil’s draft treaty on suppression of 
slavery, for observation or ratification. 
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Holland 


T was announced 
Oct. 5 that The 
Netherlands and_ the 


United States had 
agreed upon the des- 
ignation of Judge Max 
Huber, the noted Swiss 
jurist, as arbitrator in 
the negotiations con- 
cerning sovereignty 
over the Island of Pal- 
mas. Mr. Huber is the 
President of the World 
Court of Justice. 

Utrecht Fair was 
opened on Sept. 7 for 
the thirteenth time. It 
was reported that~ the 
number of exhibitors 
remained about the same, but with a no- 
table decline in the number of German 
firms. This was attributed to the diffi- 
cult industrial situation in Germany, but 
the deficit was made good ‘by exhibits 
from Holland. 

M. Van Roggen, the secretary- gen- 
eral of the exhibition, speaking of the 
outlook of Dutch industry: said that 
prospecis had been improved in some in- 
dustries, but in others new difficulties 
had arisen, partly as the result of the 
uneasy feeling which still prevailed on 
the Continent, to which the threatened 
British miners’ strike was a contributing 
factor. A revival; however, had taken 
place in the Dutch machinery industry, 
and handsome orders had been received 
from South America and South Africa. 


Dispatches from. The Hague dated 
Sept. 22 reported that cables from Java 
told of the arrests of bands of anti- 
British agitators who had threatened to 
kill natives if they traded with the 
British or used British goods. This was 
the first intimation of anti:British prop- 
aganda in the Dutch East Indies. It 
was stated on Sept. 23 that the Dutch 
Indian Government had closed its ports 
to Russian ships, fearing the introduc- 
tion of subversive propaganda. Two 
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vessels belonging to the “Russian com- 
mercial fleet” had already been barred 
and strict orders were issued to hold 
up the steamer Dekabrist which left 
Constantinople last August with a cargo 
alleged to have been war munitions for 
the rebels at Canton. It was believed 
at The Hague that the measure was 
taken only after consultation with the 
Government. 

Amsterdam on Sept. 14 celebrated the 
650th anniversary of its founding. 


Denmark 
(THE commercial policy of the United 


States has been encountering more 
and more vigorous opposition. The 
Scandinavian Commercial Conference, 
in session in Copenhagen on Sept. 29, 
unanimously adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against the investigations carried 
on by agents of the United States Gov- 
ernment into costs of production of 
various commodities in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The resolution emphasized the right 
to maintain secrecy regarding calcula- 
tions of production costs and asserted 
that any attempt by one State to control 
or to investigate industrial conditions - 
in another constitutes a menace to 
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friendly economic relations. The con- 
ference was attended by delegates repre- 
senting the leading business organiza- 
tions of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland. 

Relations with an important portion 
of the Far East were recently placed on 
a new foundation. The Danish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the Siamese 
Minister in Copenhagen signed a treaty 
of friendship, commerce and navigation 
based on principles of reciprocity and 
the most favored nation. 


Norway 


C [HE coal question excited some ap- 

prehension in Norway; the nation is 
facing a shortage of fuel, since the work 
at the Svalbard (Spitzbergen) mines 
will stop this Winter. The King’s Bay 
Coal Company sought Government sup- 
port to the extent of several millions, 
but the Cabinet refused aid. Conse- 
quently, 300 laborers now at Spitz- 
bergen must return to Norway. The 
Dutch coal mines are not ready for 
Winter production, and the Swedish 
mines are at a standstill because of a 
big fire this Summer. Production this 
Winter will continue only at Green 
Harbor, with 400 workers. 


Sweden 
EDUCTION of armaments is sup- 


posed to work in the interest of 
economy as well as of peace; the change 
in Sweden, however, brought on unfore- 
seen complications of an economic char- 
acter, as seen in the recent disbanding 
of the regiment stationed near Halm- 
stad. Following the disbanding of this 
unit, the municipality of Halmstad de- 
manded that the National Government 
reimburse it for taxes lost through the 


departure of the soldiers. Local prop-. 


erty owners bitterly opposed army re- 
duction on the ground that it meant 
reduced business and shrinkage of tax- 
able real estate values. Other towns 
which suffered similarly were said to 
plan like action. 

There was general satisfaction in 
Sweden over the mews that at the 1925 
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session of the League of Nations Sweden 
had once more been elected a non- 
permanent member of the Council; this 
is the fourth time Sweden has been thus 
honored, and it was believed that the 
personality of the late Premier, Hjalmar 
Branting, had much to do with the se- 
lection:of his country as a spokesman 
for the small “neutral’’ States. 
Domestic interest centred upon the 
recent indirect elections to the First 
Chamber which were held in four dis- 
tricts; these elections caused practically 
no changes in the respective party 
strengths, though there were some shifts 
in personalities, the most notable of 
which was the dropping of the Liberal 
veteran, Mauritz Hellberg, from the 
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Colossal monument recently erected at 

Upsala in memory of Sten Sture Lord 

Protector of Sweden over 400 years 

ago, who successfully fought the Dan- 
ish usurpers 
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Varmland representation. This was due 
partly to shifts in the party lines within 
the electoral body, the regional legis- 
lature; and partly to the candidate’s ad- 
vanced age, but most of all, perhaps, to 
his stand last Spring with the Conserva- 
tives on the army reduction question. 
His own group could not re-elect him 
and neither-the Right nor the Left came 
to his aid. 

The position of the Social-Democratic 
Government, which represents a minor- 
ity in the Riksdag, remained uncertain. 
Like the late MacDonald Cabinet in 
England it depends on Liberal support, 
particularly from the Left Wing Lib- 
erals, called the People’s Party; the 
leader of this group, Carl Gustaf Ek- 
man, has thus become the arbiter of 
legislation and he refuses to commit 
himself in advance to any extended pro- 
gram of cooperation with the Social- 
Democrats. Ekman helped the Admin- 
istration put through the army reduction 
hill, but he will not join in the Govern- 
ment’s next most important project, in- 

surance against unemployment; on the 
~ other hand, the Social-Democratic Party 
is antagonistic toward the pet measure 
of the People’s Party, namely prohibi- 
tion, and a reciprocatory agreement on 
these two measures appeared improb- 


able. 


The Social-Democrats may be some- 
what strengthened by the recent decision 
of the Right Wing Communists to join 
them; negotiations looking to this end 
were opened in October. In the Riks- 
dag the Communist group has only a 
few representatives, but in an electoral 
campaign their votes might be decisive 
in several districts under the propor- 
tional representation system that is in 
vogue. Their leader, Zeta Hoglund, has 
for some time defied the Moscow Inter- 
national, and the addition of his per- 
sonal influence to the Social-Democratic 
Party, should such result from the pend- 
ing conferences, would therefore be far 
from negligible. 

The old constitutional issue as to 
whether the King has the right to voice 
in public his personal political views 
has once more come to the front, as it 
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did in 1914; at that time the King made 
a personal demand for increased arma- 
ments, addressing a popular demonstra- 
tion and without consulting the respon- — 
sible Ministers, whereupon the Govern- 
ment resigned. This year, in addressing 
the officers of one of the regiments that — 
were discontinued by the Riksdag vote 
last Spring, the monarch plainly voiced 
his regrets to see the end of the cavalry 
unit, the Smaland Hussars, at the head 
of which Gustavus Adolphus fell at 
Lutzen Nov. 6, 1632. The King also 
expressed hope for “better times” 
ahead. The situation was aggravated by. . 
the fact that, on the same occasion the . 
Colonel in command, who fought with 
the Germans during the World War, 
made an old-time militarist appeal for 
more glory on fields of battle. The 
sharpest reproof administered to the 
King in the Swedish press appeared, not 
in any Social-Democrat organ, but in 
the People’s Party paper, Morgon- 
bladet; this paper published an article 
stating that the King had exceeded his 
constitutional rights and that he was 


bound by the army reorganization law 


he had himself signed. The Conserva- 
tive press, as was to be expected, came 
to the King’s defense and his personal 
prestige was such that the matter was 
dropped. 
In the field of national defense, in- 
terest centred upon Sweden’s plans for 
the development of her air force. While 
cutting down the old-time cavalry, the 
nation is building up its aviation; this 
department has been made a separate 
arm, independent equally of both the 
army and the navy; in this regard it 
was recently announced that henceforth 
all military planes were to be equipped 
with parachutes. At the invitation of the 
Swedish Government an international 
air conference was held in Stockholm at 
which twenty-five nations were repre- 
sented; the subjects taken up dealt with 
cooperation in commercial aviation, 
which in Sweden has developed fast, 
during the past season. The Swedish 
trade balances, which have often been 
adverse since the war, were uniformly 
favorable during the past Summer and 
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it appeared that the deflation crisis had 
passed. 


Switzerland 
SWITZERLAND, as a country or as 


a people, is overshadowed in the 
public eye by the international events 


which take place in one corner of it 


at Geneva. Nevertheless, it is a nation 
with political and economic problems 
of general interest and far-reaching im- 
portance. These problems have been 
manfully attacked and successfully mas- 
tered. The war wrenched at the nation’s 
industries and its finances, but Switzer- 
land maintained equilibrium in both. 
Swiss currency is the standard of prices 
for some of the neighboring States; in- 
deed, Switzerland is virtually the only 
nation on the Continent where both gold 
and silver pass freely over the counter. 

In Berne there was opened on Sept. 
12 the Ninth National Exposition of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Horticulture. 
The ceremonies were conducted in the 
presence of the Federal Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the National Senate and Assem- 
bly, the Supreme Court and cantonal of- 
ficials; the occasion was further marked 
by addresses by the President of the 
Confederation and other persons in au- 
thority. : 

The feature of the opening day was 
a grand pageant of Swiss life and cos- 
ture which for two hours and a half 
filed through the ancient streets of 
Berne. Societies, clubs and guilds vied 
with one another in the display of the 
picturesque and the historical. One sec- 
tion of the parade was devoted to na- 
tional costume grouped according to 
cantons. Never before, it was said, had 
there been seen in Switzerland such an 
assemblage of original and authentic 
costumes. The attendance at the expo- 
sition on the next day, Sunday, Sept. 
13, was 71,000. 

The Autumn session of the Federal 
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Legislature was fixed for Sept. 21. The 
Presidents of the two chambers and the 
leaders of the political parties met on 
Sept. 12 to decide in adyance upon the 
subjects to be taken up during the two 
weeks devoted to legislation. A list was 
made out for each house which looks 
formidable to one accustomed to the. 
slow methods of the American Con- 
gress. Some of the topics are reports 
of administration, but the list includes 
the purchase of grain for the nation: 
revision of the tariff, treaties of arbitra- 
tion with Japan, France, Belgium and 


_ Poland; repression of white slavery and 


obscene publications; encouragement of 
national education and many other mat- 
ters of importance. 


With the approach of the elections to 
the national Senate and House the vari- 
ous parties held caucus in September 
to determine upon the candidates. Pro- 
portional and cumulative voting permits 
the nomination of several candidates, so 
that the work of the caucus is frequently 
to recommend the candidate upon whom 
choice should be concentrated. The 
state of parties can be told better after 
the election. | 

The Swiss Socialist Congress met in 
Zurich in September and its discussions 
were reported with considerable detail. — 
The aims of the Socialists were expressed 
in resolutions, with recommendation that 
these principles be put to practical ap- 
plication in the coming elections. Some 
of the exhortations, briefly stated, 
were: To work energetically against 
high tariffs; to continue the struggle 
against indirect taxes; to contend against 
militarism. and national armaments; to 
form plans for insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age. Some 
parts of this platform are supported by 
other parties as well. 

A notable development in September 
was the opening of regular airplane 
passenger service between Zurich and 


Milan. 


TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


Government Showing Strong Hand in Turkey 


Cabinet Crisis in Egypt—Druse Revolt in Syria Reported to be 
Leading to a Serious Situation—German Company to 
Establish Air Service in Persia 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


Britain and Turkey over the Mosul 

question had strong repercussions 
in Turkey. President Mustapha Kemal 
was quoted as saying: 


¢ SHE treat of war between Great 


Mosul is Turkish and nothing can eyer 
change that fact, even bayonets. We want 
the whole former vilayet of Mosul on both 
sides of the Tigris; and mandate or no man- 
date, we will never abandon that view. Mosul 
is of supreme importance to us and we cannot 
afford to be without it. As every national 
frontier in Europe is today based on strategic 
considerations, we are merely following the 
general lead. 


The President showed increased polit- 
ical activity during recent months. In 
a straightforward address given at Ine- 
boli on Aug. 28 he practically ordered 
Turkish men to abandon the fez and the 
turban and adopt Western hats, while 
women were to abandon the veiling of 
their faces. These instructions were 
obeyed with great alacrity, at least in 
the cities. 

Early in September an order went 
forth that all Dervish monasteries or 
“tekkes” in Turkey should be closed, 
all titles and privileges of Sheikhs and 
Dervishes should be abolished and _ all 
tombs and mausoleums (“turbehs”) of 
Sultans should be closed. Strict rules 
were laid down with regard to persons 
who might be permitted to wear relig- 
ious costumes and with regard to the 
character of such costumes and_ the 
mode of saluting. All officials were 
required to put on Western clothing. 
These regulations grew out of the sup- 
pression of the Kurdish revolt. 
brought out in the criminal trials that 
many unauthorized persons had worn 
religious costume while engaged in 


political propaganda, and that the 


tekkes had been used for political meet-_ 
ings directed against the present form — 


of government. 

It was announced that a statue of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha would be erect- 
ed on Seraglio Point in Constantinople. 


_ A group of Constantinople journal- — 
ists, including Ahmed Emin Bey, editor ~ 


of the Vatan and holder of a higher 
degree from Columbia University, was 
arrested during August and conveyed 
to El Aziz for trial before the Tribunal 
of Independence. They were examined 


with great minuteness, and the proceed-  __ 
ings were very fully reported in the ~ 


‘Constantinople papers. 


It was- 
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It was announced that the Ford Motor 
Company would open an assembling 
and distributing plant at Constantinople 
and that Mr. Ford would accept twenty 
Turkish young men as student employes 


in his factory at Detroit. ay 


The exports from Smyrna in 1924 
amounted to £57,448,400 and the im- 
ports £48,288,000 [the Turkish pound 
is worth about $4.40 at par]. Making 


allowance for the reduction of the value ~ 


of the Turkish pound to one-eighth, this 
figure comes within 5 per cent. of the 
amounts for 1913. It was expected that 
the raisin and fig crops for 1925 would 
be much less than those for 1924. 
Approximately 125 miles of the 
Turkish - built Angora - Sivas - Samsun. 


Railway were ready for traffic at the — 


end of July. The contract by which a 
French syndicate has leased the Chera- 
gan Palace and Yildiz Kiosk for a hotel 
and casino promises the municipality of 
Constantinople £30,000 per annum, plus 
10 per cent. of the receipts, which later 
will be increased to 15 per cent. The 


Ley 


~ Nov.. 1925 


concession of the Ottoman bank was 


renewed by the Turkish Minister of 
Finance for ten years from Aug. 4. A 
cotton congress was held at Adana in 


September. An English expert adviser 


has been employed by the Minister of 
Commerce for cotton manufacture. 


Egypt 
HE dismissal of Sheikh Ali Abd-el- 


Razek for heretical opinions, as an- 
nounced in the October issue of this 
magazine, led swiftly to a Cabinet crisis. 
The Minister of Justice, Aziz Pasha 


Fahmy, refused to give governmental 
sanction to the religious council’s action. 


The Prime Minister thereupon dismissed 
Aziz from office. ‘The Premier’s action 


_was almost unprecedented. The other 
_ Ministers, who were members of the 


Liberal Constitutional Party, three in 
number, were required by their party 


‘to resign; the three included Ismail 


Pasha Sidky, one of the. pillars of the 


Cabinet. The Ministry then rested upon 


one party only, the “Tttehad” or Union- 
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ist, which does not command the major- 
ity of the electors. It was expected that, 
but for the continuance of an extraordi- 
nary situation, the Ministry would prob- 
ably be replaced by a Nationalist Goy- 
ernment. 

Thirteen Communist agitators were 
committed for trial on charges of sedi- 
tion; only five of the accused are of 
Egyptian nationality. 

The Suez Canal Company: agreed with 
the Egyptian Government upon the con- 
struction of a new city to be called Port 
Fuad, located east of the canal opposite 
Port Said. Three hundred acres will be 
laid out upon a project financed by the 
company with the expectation of leas- 
ing and selling commercial and residen- 
tial buildings. 


Syria 


‘YHE Druse revolt reached a climax in 
September and appeared to be los- 

ing ground early in October. General 
Michaud was recalled from his position 
as commander of the French troops in 
Syria and replaced by General Gamelin. 


Ewing Galloway . 


Beirut, the capital of Syria 
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The Barrada River running through the centre of the City of Damascus 


Reinforcements also were provided. The 
new commander fought his way into 
Suedia, which had been under siege for 
several weeks and was near the end of 
its supplies; the relieving troops were 
unable to remain on account of the 
scarcity of water. It was reported that 
one of the Druse leaders had surren- 
_dered on terms which foreshadowed an 
arrangement with the French. Dr. Shah- 
bender, a Nationalist leader, who was 
imprisoned for a time and later became 
reconciled to the mandatory administra- 
tion, was reported to have joined the 
Druses with a number of his followers. 


The Paris Matin. on Sept. 20 pub- 
lished a letter from Archbishop Cadi of 
Hauran, Syria, which declared that the 
situation in that country was “critical but 
not desperate.” More than 5,000 Chris- 
tians, said the Archbishop, had been 
driven from their homes and forced to 
live like vagabonds owing to the at- 
tacks of the Druses; 800 French soldiers 
had heen killed or were missing and 700 
more were besieged in Suedia; the Arch- 
bishop added that “there was need of 
15,000 disciplined and well-equipped 
troops to restore French prestige.” 


M. Painlevé, Prime Minister of France 
and also Minister of War, announced on 
Oct. 5 that he had appointed General 
Duport a commission of one to inquire 
into the Syrian campaign against the 
Druses. The new Commissioner was to 
study all documents in Paris and then 


proceed to Syria. General Michaud has 
requested that he be brought before a. 
court-martial, in order that his actions 
may be vindicated; Michaud’s friends. 
contended that General Sarrail was re- 


sponsible for the disasters of the cam- 
paign, especially because he declined to 
hear just complaints of the Druses or to 
listen to the advice of others. The 
French Government was said to have 


learned of two serious reverses only — 


through foreign news agencies. 
The automobile service across the 


Syrian desert between Damascus and 


Bagdad, which had been functioning for 
about two years with only a few un- 
pleasant incidents, was temporarily sus- 
pended during the month under review 
due to the exigencies of the Druse re- 
volt. The suspension order was ap- 


plied both to the direct southern route, 
used especially by the Nairn Company, 
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and the northern route through Pal- 
myra, used especially by the Eastern 
Transport Company. There were nu- 
merous attacks on cars on both services 
during recent months. On Aug. 25 a 
convoy was attacked thirty-four miles 


them assistance and protection in case 
of their own success. 


Iraq 
RAILWAY. development, which has 
- done so much to stimulate prog- 
ress throughout Iraq, took a further step 
forward with the completion of the new 
meter-gauge railway from the Khanikin 
line to Kirkuk; this line was open for 
passenger traffic on Aug. 31. Work was 
qn progress extending the track toward 
- Mosul. Recent droughts resulted in an 
abnormally low level of the rivers 
which interfered with irrigation and in- 
dicated a scanty rice crop and a reduced 
cotton crop. The date crop was abun- 
dant. 
| Persia 
P ARLIAMENT reassembled on Aug. 
21. The leader of the Left, Suli- 
man Mirza, challenged the appointment 
of Prince Firuz as Minister of Justice; 
Firuz, he charged, had been guilty of 
corruption while previously in office. 
The attack, however, served only to en- 
hance the prestige of the Prime Minis- 
ter, who had made the appointment, and 
the Speaker of the House, who managed 
the situation admirably. 
_ After two years of negotiations the 
Junkers Company of Germany con- 
cluded a five-years’ agreement for the 
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establishment of air services in Persia. 
One weekly flight each way is provided 
for between the capital and Enzeli, 


Bushire and Qasr-i-Shirin. The com- | 


pany agreed to carry mail of not less 
than 165 pounds on each flight. The 
company will be paid mainly from a 
surtax collected on aeroplane mail. 

A certain amount of. silver’ coin 
stamped in Russia has been accepted 
in Persia, subject to the surrender of a 
portion of it by way of tax. On the 
local side, however, the Persian’ mint 
was running busily, and was preparing 
to increase its output; the mint is well 
organized, and the result of its efforts 
is seen in a great improvement in the 
coinage. For some time the Govern- 
ment has been calling in all defaced 
and light coins,.and giving out new 
coins at a 10 per cent. discount. It was 
announced that henceforth this ex- 
change would be continued only on far 
less favorable terms, since the proce- 
dure was subject to abuse by the sweat- 
ing of coins. Persia has attempted to 
prevent the escape of her silver across 
the frontiers, but the bright, new coins 
disappear easily, especially in the direc- 
tion of India and Turkestan. 

Late in September bread riots began 
in Teheran. The Bazar was closed and 
the mob attacked the Parliament build- 
ings, damaging doors and windows and 
injuring some of the mémbers. Next 
day the rioters demanded not only 
bread, but the return of the Shah. The 
euards of the Parliament House fired 
and caused several casualties. The re- 
maining rioters took asylum in the ex- 
tensive grounds of the Russian Embassy. 
The Persian Government proceeded to 
picket the Russian legation and to ar- 
rest Russian subjects who were sus- 
pected of promoting the agitation. The 
situation was complicated by the offer 
of the Soviet representatives to furnish 
erain to Persia; it was expected that 
the offer would be accepted, and that 
an increased influence of Russia in 
Persia would result. At the same time 
the Russian Government protested 
against the besieging of its legation and 
the arrest of its subjects.. 
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THE FAR EAST 


China’s Pressing Problem—Foreign Control 


Judicial Inquiry Opened on Shanghar Shootings—The Military 
Situation in China—Japanese Trade 


By OUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, and 


HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


China 


1: pursuance of the arrangement 
among the nine signatory and the 
four adhering powers for common 
action in effectuating the fifth resolu- 
lion of the Washington Conference re- 
garding extraterritoriality, Mr. Kellogg, 
the American Secretary of State, ad- 
dressed identic notes to all the Govern- 
ments concerned, stating that the 
United States had appointed its com- 
missioner, Mr. Silas Strawn, and sug- 
gesting that the commission convene in 
Peking on Dec. 18. 

The Customs Conference, which was 
scheduled to meet in Peking on Oct. 
26, took first place in the interest of 
the Chinese Government and_ people. 
The Chinese Government appointed a 
delegation of eleven members, among 
whom were W. W. Yen, C. T. Wang, 
Alfred Sze, Wang Chung-hui, a Deputy 
Judge of the Permanent Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague, and Liang Shih-yi. 
Shen Jui-lin, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, was appointed China’s chief dele- 
gate with authority to sit as the presid- 
ing officer of the conference. Differ- 
ing opinions were expressed by Chinese 
leaders regarding the value of the con- 
ference. The moderates did not believe 
it reasonable to expect that China would 
attain autonomy in her tariff arrange- 
ments at one stroke, while the more ag- 
gressively minded asserted the necessity 
of immediate release from foreign con- 
trol. General Feng Yu-hsiang expressed 
the opinion that China should not have 
called the conference except as the 
agency for the re-establishment of her 
sovereignty -over the customs service. 


Dr. C. T. Wang took strong exception © 


‘to certain phrases in the joint note by 
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which the powers had qualified their 
expressions of willingness to consider 
treaty revision; he interpreted the pas- 
sages in question as the evidence of a 
desire to prolong a status of inequality 
for China. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
instructions to the British delegation 
were received coldly in China, where 
they were regarded as_ limiting the 
scope of the discussions to the fiscal 
changes contemplated in the Washing: 
ton treaty. 


Announcements were made regarding 


the personnel of the various delegations. 
Mr. Eki Hioki, Japanese Minister to 
China from 1914 to 1916, was named 
to head the Japanese delegation, which 
also would include the present Minisier 
to China, Mr. Yoshizawa. 
Minister, Sir Ronald Macleay, and the 
French Minister, Count de Martel, were 
appointed to be the chief represenia- 
tives of their respective countries. Dr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, who served in a 


similar capacity at the Versailles and~ 


Washington Conferences; Mr. Mahlon 
Fay Perkins and Mr. Arthur H. Evans, 
were designated as technical advisers 
to the American delegates, the Honor- 
able J. V. A. MacMurray, Minister to 
China and Mr. Silas H. Strawn. ~ 
The judicial inquiry which had been 
demanded by Great Britain when the 
report submitted by the diplomatic 
body’s inquiry committee on the Shang- 
hai student shootings in May, 1925, 
was found to be unfavorable, was 
opened at Shanghai on Oct. 6. The 
commission consisted of Sir Henry Gol- 
len, Chief Justice at Hongkong, Judge 


The British 


rs 
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_E. F. Johnson of the Philippines Su- 
preme Court and Judge Kisaburo Suga 
of the Tokio Court of Appeals. |The 
Chinese did not co-operate, as the opin- 
ion in all native circles was that the 
previous investigations by the dipio- 
matic corps and the Chinese Govern- 
ment afforded sufficient information 
upon which to frame a settlement and 
that the logical time for investigation 
had passed. France, Italy, Belgium, 
The Netherlands and other States also 
refused to co-operate. The atmosphere 
of antagonism which marked the open- 


ing of the judicial inquiry was inten- 


sified on Oct. 9, when the Chinese Min- 


istry of Justice issued a statement charg- 


‘ing that foreigners who killed Chinese 
were allowed to go unpunished because 
the foreign Consuls were “open to cor- 
ruption.” W. J. Oudendijk, the Dutch 
- Minister and dean of the diplomatic 
corps, denied the chargés in a state- 


~ ment in which he rebuked the Chinese 
Ministry for making “gross misrepre- 


sentations.” 

One hundred and eighty robbers, who 
had been condemned by the Mixed Court 
at Shanghai, but whose execution had 
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been repeatedly deferred due to the ab- 


‘sence of any regular Chinese authority 


in the city, were hanged publicly at the 
rate of six each day. Extreme measures 
were taken by the Chinese military au- 
thority to prevent further rioting’ in 
Shanghai. Labor unions were closed, 
agitators were arrested and imprisoned 
or shot. 

Ivan Kornilov, a notorious bandit, 
was given the doubtful honor of being 
the first foreigner to be executed under 
sentence of a Chinese court since the 
Canton factory days; he was condemned 
and strangled at Harbin. The Harbin 
court dismissed the case against B. V. 
Ostroumov, the White Russian general 
manager of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way; Ostroumov and three associates 
had been in jail for many months. 

Owing to the agitation among the 


students against the British schools and 
colleges, the question arose as to 


whether these institutions would re- 
open for the Fall term. The greater 
part of the student-body of the deserv- 
edly highly reputed St. John’s Uni- 
versity, an American college at Shang- 
hai, was also reported to have estab- 


The inland harbor of Canton, which lies on the Pearl River, 
foreground are some of the houseboats in w 


In the 


ninety miles from the sea, 
hich a large part of the population lives 
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lished itself in a new college under Chi- 
nese auspices. These students had left 
the college in the early Summer be- 
cause of resentment at disciplinary 
measures of the administration in con- 
nection with the expression of sympathy 
for the student agitators. 
Hankow and other cities there were indi- 
cations that a numberof British schools 
would not reopen. 

Dr. Harvey J. Howard of the Peking 
Union Medical College, who had been 
in bandit hands near the Sungari River 
in Manchuria since July 20, was res- 
cued on Sept. 25 after a battle between 
pursuing Chinese troops and his captors. 
Bishop Mowll and the other missiona- 
ries kidnapped with him in Szechuan 
were released after a few days’ deten- 
tion, 

Sir John Jordan, British Minister to 
China from 1906 to 1920, and said to 
have been the best-informed Englishman 
‘on Chinese affairs, died suddenly in 
London on Sept. 17. 

Indications favored postponement of 
further factional fighting in North 
‘China. General Feng Yu-hsiang was ap- 
pointed “Tupan”—Military Governor— 
_ of the province of Kansu; he accepted 
the post, which he will hold concur- 
rently with that of Northwest Defense 
' Commissioner. General Yu-hsiang’s 
headquarters, it was announced, would 
continue to be Kalgan. This move to di- 
vert Feng’s attention from Peking was 
followed by the military arrest and de- 
tention at General Chang Tso-lin’s head- 
quarters in Tientsin of Eugene Chen, 
editor of the Peking Min Pao, a friend 
of Feng and a violent critic of the Man- 
churian dictator. The arrest of Chen was 
characterized generally as unfortunate, 
especially as coming virtually on the eve 
of the anticipated investigation of Chi- 
nese legal practice by the Extraterritori- 
ality Commission. General Feng sent 
envoys to both Tokio and Moscow. He 
was reported to be contemplating an at- 
tempt to remove the Tupan of Shansi, 
Yen Hsi-san, who has been called the 
“Model Governor” on account of his ef- 
forts toward upbuilding local self-cov- 
ernment and suppressing the use of 
opium, and who has been notably suc- 
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In Peking, - 


cessful in keeping himself aloof from 


civil war. General Wu Pei-fu denied 
any idea of an alliance with Feng Yu- 
hsiang. 


_ Canton remained in the hands of Gens oS 
eral Chiang Kai-shih, by whom it had 
been seized late in August with the aid 


of the so-called “Whampoa Cadets,” a 


body of Chekiang troops which had been 
quartered at the military academy at 
Whampoa. Following the assassination 


of Liao Chung-hoi, a radical] labor lead- 
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er, anumber of the right-wing members. 


of the Kuomintang, including its leader, 


Hu Han-min, the successor of Dr. Sun — 


Yat-sen, were arrested. Digsension 


among the Cantonese leaders eneouraged 
General Ch’en Chiung-ming to contem- 


plate an effort to regain the city, from 
which he was ousted in 1922, In this 
project he was reported to have enlisted 
the valuable support of General Wei 
Bong-ping, who narrowly escaped death 
in 1923 when he was accused of treach- 


ery to the Kuangsi and Yunnan forces, — 


then in controf of Canton. . 

The Canton Government disclaimed 
responsibility for the closure of the port 
to British shipping. Later indications 
suggested that this action had been the 
work of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the striking laborers. No steps 
were taken to lift the boycott; a British 
steamer, the Honam, visited Canton, but 
no subsequent revival of shipping was _ 
reported. British ships were apparently 


the only vessels not permitted to enter 


the port without conditions. Some Brit- 
ish vessels traded between Hongkong 
and Swatow, which was controlled by 
Ch’en Chiung-mineg. 


Japan 
(BARLES MacVEAGH of New York, 


a well-known lawyer and corpora- 
tion counsel, was appointed American 
Ambassador to Japan to succeed the 
late Edgar A. Bancroft. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s father, Wayne MacVeagh, was 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Minister to Turkey and Ambassador to 
Italy. The new Ambassador entered 
upon his functions in Japan under hap- 
py auspices, the relations between the 
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‘two nations having been materially 


‘helped by the cordial feeling held by 
». predecessor. The Japanese newspapers 


- eroft did not live to carry out his mani- 
_ fest ambition of closing the breach in 
~ American-Japanese accord. 
_ Considerable criticism was directed 
against. the Kato Cabinet when it be- 
came known that it had offered parlia- 
mentary under-secretaryships to four 
members of the Kenkyukai party in the 
House of Peers and that the offer had 
been accepted. More than ordinary in- 
terest was taken in the elections of the 
group of peers known as “high tax- 
payer members” from the fact of their 
~ election by men who pay 300 yen or 
~. more in direct national taxes. The par- 
ties of the lower house made sirenuous 
efforts to secure the election of mem- 
=. bers favorable to them, thereby caus- 
= ».ing comment upon the ~ growing’ ten- 
dency to inject party politics into the 
deliberations of the upper chamber. — 
It was announced that a bill for the 
recognition of labor unions, which hith- 
erto have exerted great influence 
through lacking legal status, was being 
drafted for submission to the Diet. 
Figures on receipts and expenditures 
of the Government for the fiscal year 
1924-25 were published. They indicated 
that the revenues had exceeded the es- 
timates nearly 25 per cent. and the ex- 
penditures by a still larger percentage. 
The latter were considerably less than 


the budget had provided for. The ac- 
tual figures given were: 
REVENUES 
Yen. 
Ordinary sss) cer tose ie Ss 1,438,640,618 
Eixiraard manyanweiertiac ons eases 688,751,153 
pa ialiemeee eee eee ee et OT OO, (ie 
Increase over budget estimate.... 467,314,616 
Increase over revenue, 1923-24... 82,338,505 
EXPENDITURES 
Yen. 
Onrdinlaryagor ay fie cern tee ..1,051,010,011 
Extra Ordimaryet otis aces hese > aie 574,014,061 


Total 1,625,024,075 
Decrease under budget, estimated. 227,504,700 


Ce 


expressed general regret that Mr. Ban-- 
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Japan ratified the Stockholm Postal — 
Convention of 1924; this action will. re- 
duce her annual revenues by $1,000,000. 

Fear was expressed in Japan lest the 
Peking Customs Conference should have 
results unfavorable to Japanese trade. 
Japan relies upon China for silk,. soya 


_ beans and minerals and sells to China 
such products as fish, coarse textiles and 


a variety of cheap manufactured prod- 
ucts. There was apprehension that 
China’s increased tariffs would on the 
one hand make Japan’s raw materials 
more expensive and on the other hand 
encourage the growth of manufacturing 
in China, thereby cutting into Japan’s 
market. Another subject of consider- 
able discussion was the prospect that the 
conference might provide for the repay- 
ment of the so-called “Nishihara Loans.” 
The Bank of Chosen and the Bank of 
Formosa were heavily drawn upon for 
these loans; the failure of the banks to 
secure repayment compelled the Japa- 
nese Government to make large loans to — 
these institutions and to take other meas- 
ures of a drastic sort to maintain their 
credit. 

The Soviet Government granted to 
Japan the privilege of exploring a thou- 
sand square miles on the eastern coast 
of Sakhalin for a period of from five to 
ten years. If oil is discovered Japan 
is to receive a concession for the ex- 
ploitation of half the area. 


Since the departure of the Japanese 
troops from Siberia the Japanese civil- 
ian population there has fallen to unap- 
preciable numbers. The Russo-Japa- 
nese treaty-settlement has not had the 
effect of bringing the Japanese back to 
Siberia. On the other hand, during the ~ 
past fifteen months 30,000 Chinese and 
Koreans have entered the Maritime 
Province alone, 


Siam 
N agreement was concluded by the 
Department of State with Siam ac- 
cording to which Siam waives the re- 
quirement of visas for non-immigrant 
Americans while this country waives the 


requirement of visa fees for non-immi- 
erant Siamese. 


INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


The Security Pact Conference at Locarno 


Zz 


Mosul Boundary Dispute—Washington Meeting of Interparliamen- 
tary Union—Franco-American Debt Negotiations 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


HE period under review has been 
particularly noteworthy for its 
record of events of large interna- 

tional importance, chief among them 
being the breakdown of the negotiations 
at Washington regarding the French 
war debt, the concluding sessions of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, the con- 
ference at Locarno over the question of 
a security pact, and the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union at Washing- 
_ton. 

The reply of the German Govern- 
ment to the Allied invitation to take 
part in a security conference was de- 
layed by the opposition of the National- 
ists, who threatened to withdraw their 
support from the Luther Cabinet unless 
the imputation to Germany of responsi- 
bility for the World War were formally 
repudiated. At a Cabinet meeting on 
Sept. 25 Gustav Stresemann, the Foreign 
Minister, urged that the proposed action 
would be superfluous since Germany 
had already defined its attitude in the 
matter’ in its communication to the 
League of Nations, and ihat the Ger- 
man position was tacitly accepted by 
the powers. President Hindenburg 
strongly supported Herr Strcsemann’s 
contention, and warned Dr. Schiele, the 
Nationalist leader, that provocative 
measures would impede the desired lib- 
eration of German occupied teiritory. 
The Nationalist demand was accocd- 
ingly withdrawn, and the choice of 
Chancellor Luther and Herr Stresemann 
as the German representatives at the 
conference was approved. 

In handing the German reply to 
Joseph Chamberlain, the British For- 
eign Secretary, the following day, the 
German Ambassador at London, Dr. 


‘Sthamer, nevertheless raised the ques- 
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tion of releasing Germany from the 
imputation of war guilt, together with 
that of the termination of the allied 
occupation of the Cologne zone. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his note of reply, ob- 
served that the questions “have in fact 
no relation to thé negotiations for a 
security pact and have formed no part 
of the preliminary exchange of views.” 
“The question of Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the war,” he added, “is not 
raised by the proposed pact, and his 
Majesty’s Government are at a loss to 
know why the German Government have 
thought it proper to raise it at this mo- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government are 
obliged to observe that negotiation of 
a security pact cannot modify the Treaty 
of Versailles or alter their judgment of 
the past.” The evacuation of the Co- 
logne zone, the note declared, “depends 
solely on fulfillment of Germany’s dis- 
armament obligations,” and the perfor- 
mance of those obligations would be 
welcond by Great Britain “as permit- 
ting the Allies at once to evacuate the 
northern zone.” The reply of the 
French Government was to the same 
effect. 

Some anxiety was caused by the ar- 
rival at Berlin on Sept. 30 of M. Tchit- 
cherin, the Russian Commissary for For- 
eign Affairs. It was reported that in 
spite of the “intense mystery maintained 
by all concerned” in the visit, M. Tchit- 
cherin gave Herr Stresemann to under- 
stand that the unconditional entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations 
would be regarded by Russia as opposed 
to the spirit of the Rapallo treaty. The 
attitude of the German Government to- 
ward the suggestion is perhaps to be 
gathered from a statement made by Herr 


Nowe 1995 > 


Stresemann to the press at Locarno on 
Oct. 4, in which he spoke of the Soviet 
official activities as “bordering on diplo- 
matic tactlessness.” Before M. Tchi- 
tcherin terminated his visit he concluded 
a trade agreement with Germany. On 
his way to Berlin he also visited War- 
saw, and there conferred with M. 
Skrzynski, the Foreign Minister, with a 
view to improving the relations between 
Russia and Poland. 


The security conference met at Lo- 
carno, Switzerland, on Oct. 5. Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and Ger- 
many were represented by their Foreign 
Ministers, and Chancellor Luther also 
attended. Rumors of a plot on the part 
of the German Nationalists to assassinate 
Herr Stresemann caused the Swiss Gov- 
ernment to take extraordinary precau- 
tions, and the illness of Herr Strese- 
mann led to the report, apparently un- 
founded, that he had been poisoned. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Chamber- 
lain the discussions proceeded infor- 
mally without a chairman, taking as a 
basis the drafts of a security pact drawn 
up by the juridical experts at London 
in September. Final agreement had not 
been reached when this review was pre- 
pared, but it was reported that an ac- 
cord had been arrived at regarding the 
general nature of the pact and that Ger- 
many would enter the League. Among 
the questions still open were the con- 
clusion of a separate security treaty be- 
tween Germany and _ Bel- 
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ticle X which provided that, pend- 
ing the enactment of general disar- 
mament, Germany, as a League mem- 
ber, should receive special consideration 
as regards military obligations, in view 


‘of her depleted military organization. 


This proposal met the chief German ob- 
jection, which had been that Germany 
could not be expected to assume mili- 
tary obligations on the same scale as 
France, Great Britain or Italy. The Ger- 
man delegates communicated the offer 
to Berlin and on Oct. 11 it was an- 
nounced that the proposal had been ac- 
cepted. This news evoked general satis- 
faction at Locarno, where it was inter- 
preted to mean that the greatest barrier 
to the conclusion of the Rhineland com- 
pact and the entry of Germany into the 
League of Nations had been removed. 
With the military difficulty out of the 
way the conference, much encouraged, 
proceeded to consideration of other ob- 
jections raised by the Germans. Chief 
among them was the request for special 
privileges on the economic side, the 
argument being that the Dawes plan had 
depleted German industry in much the 
same way as the Versailles Treaty had 
reduced the German army. Dispatches 
of Oct. 12 indicated that both M. Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, and Mr. Cham- 
berlin, the British Foreign Minister, 
would oppose any special consideration 
on such grounds. 

It was reported on Sept. 20 that — 


gium, the obligation of Ger- 
many as a member of the 
League to permit the passage 
of foreign troops across its 
territory in case of a war to 
which it was not a party, and 
the claim of France to guar- 
antee any treaties of arbitra. 
tion or security entered into 
by Germany with Poland or 
Czechoslovakia. 

‘Progress toward an accord 
between Germany and the 
League members took con- 


L ZURICH 
Zurich 
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crete shape on Oct. 10, when 
the League members pro- 
posed an amendment to Ar- 


Map of Switzerland showing Locarno, where the 
conference on the security pact took place 
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Czechoslovakia desired to negotiate a 
security treaty with Germany to-assure 
the maintenance of the eastern German 
front, and representatives of both 


Czecheslovakia and Poland appeared 


later at Locarno. 

A Franco-German treaty for the de- 
limitation of the frontier between those 
countries, as provided by the Treaty of 
Versailles, was signed at Paris on 


Aug. 14. 
Tue Leacurt or NATIONS 


The Council of the League of Na- 
tions, which had before it the dispute 
between “Great Britain and Turkey re- 
garding the Mosul boundary, voted on 
Sept. 19 to refer to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice the ques- 
tion of the competence of the Council 
and of its proper procedure under the 
Lausanne treaty, the agreement at Lau- 
sanne to abide by the decision of the 
League boundary commission having 
been formally repudiated by Turkey. 
The Court was asked to rule on three 
questions: whether the council, in act- 
ing upon the report of the boundary 
commission, was to act as arbiter, or 
as mediator, or only to make a recom- 
mendation; whether the decision of the 
council must be unanimous or only by 
the decision. In the meantime the 
council, on Sept. 28, appointed General 
Laidoner, the delegate from Estonia to 
the League and former commander-in- 
chief of the Estonian army, as head of a 
commission which was to proceed to 
Mosul and investigate the charges, for- 
mally lodged with the League by Great 
Britain, that Christians were being de- 
ported from the Mosul region. Re- 
ports of Turkish military preparations 
continued, and the Iraq Government was 
reported to have asked Great Britain for 
troops. The fear in Great Britain that 
war was imminent, however, appeared 
to be allayed, but an attack upon the 
policy of the Government by the Earl 
of Derby, in a speech before the Liver- 
pool Conservative Club on Oct. 5, was 
hailed by the Opposition press as an in- 
dication of sharp difference of opinion 
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regarding the Mosul question in the 
Baldwin Cabinet. 

An important step recently taken by 
the Commission of the Assembly of the 
League which deals with social ques- — 
tions was the recommendation that an 
International Commission be sent to 
Persia to investigate the replacing of 
opium culture by other agricultural en- 
terprises. It was expected that an 
American would be asked to serve on 
the commission. The cultivation of the 
poppy yields a certain profit to Persian 
citizens and to the Government, but the 
use of opium is a terrible scourge to 
Persia. : 

The Baltic Conference, which had 
originally been planned to meet in 
Reval, was transferred to Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and held from Sept. 5 to 11 in 
connection with the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. K. R. Pusta, Es-_ 
tonia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
met with the Foreign Ministers of Fin- 
land and Poland and the official dele- 
gate of Latvia, in place of Z. Meierovics, 
who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on Aug. 23. These Baltic States 
decided in this conference to act as a 
group in the Assembly of the League. 
especially with regard to the problem of 
disarmament, and to establish before — 
Oct. 31 a special committee on concilia- 
tion in accordance with the arbitration 
treaty signed by all four States Jan. 17, 
1925. : 

A Polish-Lithuanian conference was 
held in Copenhagen early in September 
to deal with questions affecting the nav- 
igation of the Niemen and postal, tele- 
graphic and railroad communication be- 
tween the two countries; also matters of 
consular protection and access to both 
countries by citizens of Poland and Lith- 
uania. An agreement was reached on 
all questions except railroad communi- 
cation and consular protection, and ne- 
gotiations on these were scheduled to 
be resumed at Lugano on Oct. 10. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


More than 400 delegates repre- 
senting the parliaments of forty-one na- 
tions were present at the opening session 


Nov.1925. 


of the twenty-third conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, held in the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton on Oct. 1. The presiding officer, 
who was also President of the Ameri- 
can delegation, was Senator William B. 
McKinley of Illinois. Speeches were 
delivered in English, French and Ger- 
man, those in foreign languages being 
translated. Secretary of State Kellogg, 
who gave the opening address, warned 
OL: ee at work for the disintesra- 
tion of orderly representative govern- 
ment and for the establishment of class 
rule.” The protection of minorities, he 
said, was still “a burning question” in 
some countries having republican forms 
of government; the Constitution of the 
United States, on the contrary, while not 
an example of “all the wisdom of goy- 
ernment,’ nevertheless guaranteed the 
liberties of the humblest citizen. 


The action of the Department of State 
in refusing a passport visa to Shapurji 
Saklatvala, a Communist member of the 
British House of Commons, who had 
been chosen a delegate, evoked strong 
protests from liberal and radical ele- 
ments in various parts of the country, 
and was made the occasion of more or 
less lawless demonstrations against 
British delegates on their arrival at New 
York. Similar but more violent demon- 
strations were also staged, for political 
reasons, by Italian Fascisti and anti- 
Fascisti and by partisans of the Irish 
Republican Party. 

A resolution of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Union, adopted at a meeting 
in New York on Sept. 30, declined to 
discuss the “merits or demerits” of the 
Saklatvala case on the ground that “the 
American Government has a right to en- 
force its own laws.” A letter of protest 
from Mr. Saklatvala, addressed to the 
Union and forwarded to Senator Mc- 
Kinley by Senator Borah, was not read 
and no action was taken. Sir Robert 
Horne, formerly British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had stated in New 
York that he had not objected to the 
coming of Mr. Saklatvala, as had some 
of the British delegates, made a strong 
attack at the opening session upon com- 
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munism as a political creed whose adher- 
ents, “enthroned in the government of 
one of the nations of Europe * * * 
openly avow that their first principle is 
by violence, and if necessary by massa- 
cre, to force upon the other nations of 
the world their system of government by 
terror.” A vigorous protest against the 


exclusion of Mr. Saklatvala was later 
voiced by Ben Riley of the British dele- 
gation. 


Paul Loebe, President of the Reichs- 
tag, who also spoke at the opening ses- 
sion, commended the Dawes plan and 
appealed to President Coolidge to go on 
with his efforts for disarmament. Ger- 


‘many, he said, was looking to Geneva 


and hoping for a security compact, “and 
this compact and these negotiations are 
regarded by Germany only as a prelude 
to still further efforts toward that great 
goal of disarmament in which the United 
States has taken the lead.” At the same 
session Carl Lindhagen, Mayor of Stock- 
holm, criticized the Union for omitting 
from the program a discussion of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
urged the adoption of a resolution “that 
the conference address a friendly appeal | 
to the United States to join” the League. 

The proposed resolution was rejected 
unanimously by the Council. At the 
closing session on Oct. 7 Representative 
Theodore A, Burton of Ohio declared 
that it would be an “intrusion” for Pres- 
ident Coolidge to call an arms parley 
while several similar proposals were 
pending in Europe. 

In a paper on the codification of law, 
written by Elihu Root and read on his 
behalf by Representative Burton at the 
session of Oct. 3, the League of Na- 
tions, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and The Hague Court of 
Arbitration .were declared to be “a 
eroup of related institutions which, 
taken together, promise to facilitate 
preservation of peace to a degree never 
before attained.” He added: 

All three of the institutions afford oppor- 
tunity for dispelling misunderstanding and 
suspicion by the ascertainment and deter- 
mination of facts through such commissions 
or investigations as may be adapted to the 
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particular requirements of the several institu- 
ions. * * * These three institutions are 
not antagonistic or mutually exclusive. Each 
contributes its part toward the application of 
a practical theory of the way to prevent war 
which the world is now engaged in trying. to 
put into effect. 


The following resolution, prepared 
by Mr. Root, was later adopted with 
the addition of an amendment, proposed 
by Mr. Burton, commending the Pan 
American Union “and all other organi- 
zations engaged in the same laudable 
work.” 

The twenty-third Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, while greeting with satisfaction the 
labors of the Committee of Experts called to- 


gether by the League of Nations to indicate. 


the questions of international law suitable for 
progressive codification, nevertheless considers 
that the best method to follow would consist 
in establishing a general and constructive 
plan for such codification, based on the prog- 
ress made during recent years, with a view to 
cefining the fundamental conditions of the 
régime of peace to be instituted between the 
nations, to providing for the judicial settle- 
ment of disputes which constitute a threat to 
that régime, and to the application if neces- 
sary of methods of execution and of sanction, 
and invites the committee for the study of 
juridical questions to present proposals for this 
purpose to a forthcoming conference cf the 
Union. These proposals would eventually be 
submitted to an international conference of 
nations called for the purpose of effectuating 
the codification of international law. 


The Washington conference was the 
first at which the South American re- 
publics were represented, and a session 
was devoted to the discussion of South 
American interests, with speeches in 
Spanish. 

A resolution offered by Dr. P. 
Munch, former Minister of Defense of 
Denmark, instructing a subcommittee 
of the Permanent Committee of the 
Union to investigate methods for the re- 
duction of armaments and to draft a 
technical scheme for such reduction, 
was adopted on Oct. 6, together with 
a resolution proposed by General E. L. 
Spears of Great Britain for the creation 
of demilitarized zones between nations. 
Baron W. von Rheinbaden, a member of 
the German Reichstag, opposed the crea- 
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tion of permanent commissions of con- 
trol in such zones on the ground that 
such bodies, if composed of foreigners, 
would precipitate misunderstandings. 
Dr. Adolph Braun of Germany pre- 
sented a plan for the removal of cus- 
toms barriers in Europe, and a resolu- 
tion for an inquiry into the effects of 
such removal, offered by M. Procope 
of Finland, was unanimously adopted. 
An earnest plea for the right of self- 
determination of nations was made by 
Sergio Osmena, a member of the Philip- 
pine Senate. 

At the conclusion of the week’s con- 
ference the delegates were for several 
days the guests of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, at the end 
of which time they proceeded to Canada, — 
where sessions were scheduled to be 
held at Ottawa on Oct. 12 and 13. 


Franco-AMERICAN Dest NEGOTIATIONS — 


The first meeting of the French Debt 
Commission headed by Joseph Caillaux, 
Minister of Finances, with the American _ 
World War Debt Commission, was held 
at Washington on Sept. 24. Official 
statements regarding the course of the 
negotiations were withheld until the con- 
ference had ended. It was understood, 
however, that M. Caillaux at once of- 
fered to pay to the United States about 
$25,000,000 annually for five years, fol- 
lowed by larger sums amounting eventu- 
ally to $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 an- 
nually within twenty years, the tots] 
payments over sixty-two years aggregat- 
ing approximately $4,200,000,000, this 
being the present principal of the debt 
with accrued interest. The offer was ro- 
jected by the American Commission as 
inadequate, and a counter-proposition 
was submitted embodying in general the 
same plan of payment that was followed 
in the debt settlement with Great Britain, 
namely, payment over sixty-two years oi 
account of both principal and interest, 
aggregating, it was reported, more than 
$10,000,000,000, the payments for the 
first five years, however, to be small. 

As the American proposal far ex- 
ceeded the amount which M. Caillaux 
declared it would be possible for France 
to pay, earnest efforts were made on 
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_ both sides to bridge the gap between the 
_ two positions. One of the difficulties 
in the way of an agreement was reported 
to be the desire of the French to include 
in the settlement a “safeguard” proviso 
under which, in case it should become 
impracticable for France to continue an- 
nual payments, the debt question should 
be reconsidered. The proposal found 
no favor with the American Commission 
because of its apparent attempt to join 
the question of the debt to that of repa- 
rations. 
_ A new proposition, submitted by M. 
~Caillaux on Sept. 30, called for total 
payments over sixty-seven or sixty-eight 
years of about $6,200,000,000, the 
--amounts ranging from $40,000,000 an- 
nually for five years and $60,000,000 
for the next seven years to $100,000,- 
000 for the remainder of the period. 
Following a conference with President 
Coolidge, the American Commission re- 
jected the proposal, but offered to ac- 
cept payments of $40,000,000 annually 
for five years as interest in full on the 
present principal and accrued interest 
of the debt, with the understanding that 
at the end of five years the debt ques- 
tion should be reopened. Included 
‘within the $40,000,000 was the $20,- 
000,000 of interest which France has 
been paying on account of surplus war 
‘materials purchased from the United 
States. ; 

M. Caillaux declined to accept the 
proposition formally, on the ground 
that he was not authorized to agree to 
a provisional settlement, and on Oct. 3 
the French commission sailed for 
France. American. press comment, 
while evincing keen disappointment at 
the failure of the negotiations, was on 
the whole friendly to France and in- 
clined to regard the compromise ar- 
rangement as the best that could be 
made under the circumstances. The 
tone of the Paris press, which had been 
distinctly hostile to the United States, 
moderated somewhat when the result 
was known. The provisional agree- 
ment requires the approval of Congress 
as well as of the French Parliament. In 
a statement to the press on Oct. 4 Paul 
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Painlevé, the French Premier, intimated 
that negotiations would be continued. 

An agreement between the Latvian 
envoy and the American Foreign Debt 
Commission was reached on Sept. 24 
with regard to Latvia’s war debt to the 
United States. To Latvia was given the 
option of liquidating the amounts due 
under the agreement, on or before Dec. 
15, 1930, in part by semi-annual cash 
payments totaling $400,000. The 
principal of $5,775,000 is to be covered 
by bonds maturing serially over a pe- 
riod of sixty-two years, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent. up to Dec. 15, 1932, and 
at 31% per cent. thereafter. The agree- 
ment has now to be approved by the 
American Congress and the Latvian 
Parliament. 

A commission to negotiate for a 
funding of the Rumanian debt to the 
United States was appointed on Sept. 
20, with M. Nicholas Titulescu, Ru- 
manian Minister to London, as its head. 
The amount of this debt is about $45,- 
000,000, and it was considered that if 
satisfactory terms could be reached, the 
way would be open “for large invest- 
ments of American capital in Rumanian 
mining and other industries. The banks 
operated by the three Bratiano brothers 
—who, in effect, are the dictators of 
the country—were reported to be de- 
sirous of borrowing $100,000,000 in 


_ New York ai the earliest possible date. 


Other steps toward international debt 
settlements included the discussion of 
the funding of the war debt of Czecho- 
slovakia to the United States, which be- 
gan at Washington on Oct. 6. The 
Czechoslovak Debt Commission * was 
headed by Dr. Vilem Pospisil. An ac- 
cord regulating the payment of the war 
debt of Latvia to Great Britain was 
signed in London on Aug. 13. The 
Greek Government has authorized a pro- 
visional settlement of the war debts 
owed to Great Britain and France “on 
the express condition that no obligation 
to pay is undertaken by the agreement 
as long as a general settlement of the 
debts that originated between the allied 
States during the Great War has not 
been reached.” 


BY FRANCIS H. SISSON, PROMINENT AMERICAN FINANCIER 


HE abrupt conclusion of the negotiations of 

the American and French Debt Commis- 

sions and the unexpected reduction in the 
Bank of England discount rate were the leading 
events of the month in finance. _ 

A sharp break in French francs followed the 
news that the debt conference had broken up 
without agreement. The opening rate for Paris 
cable transfers of francs was 814 points lower, 
at 4.6834 cents. This loss :ubsequently was ex- 
tended to 12 points. There was heavy selling in 
the New York market for local and foreign ac- 
count on Oct. 2, but this diminished and the 
rate became fairly stable around 4.65 cents a 
franc. The break in the Paris rate caused a 
slump of 7 to 8 points in Belgian francs. 

The Bank of England discount rate was re- 
' duced on Oct..1 from 41% per cent. to 4 per 
cent. The cut came aga surprise to the market 
both in Great Britain and the United States. No 
one, apparently, would have been astonished if 
- the reduction had been made soon after the rate 

was brought down to 41% per cent. from 5 on 
Aug. 6 last, because it was freely suggested then 
that the cut was of an experimental nature and 

would be increased if it were proved that no 
heavy export of gold was to be anticipated. 

It had been feared in many quarters in England 
that the effect of the removal last April of re- 

strictions on gold export from Great Britain 
would be a too free withdrawal of gold from 
London, As a matter of fact, however, gold kept 
coming in, not on account of an improved trade 
position, but simply because higher rates of in- 
terest prevailed in London and made it worth 
while for other countries to keep a sterling bal- 
ance as long as it could be withdrawn freely at 
pleasure. 

Sterling advanced steadily for several weeks 
after the resumption of gold payments, reaching 
the high point of the year, $4.8614, on May 20. 
Afier that the rate held for the most part within 
narrow limits. Late in the Summer the pressure 
usual at that time of the year, based on pur- 
chases of cotton and grain, made itself felt, and 
the rate has been slowly moving downward since 
then. These conditions normally extend well into 
the Winter, after which sterling usually swings 

upward. Heavy demand for dollars in London 
on Sept. 28 sent sterling exchange down to 


$4.84s%, the lowest point up to that date since 


Great Britain returned to the gold standard. EB 


reached $4.8334 on Oct. 5. : 
Simultaneously with the news fron London on 


Oct. 6 that gold to the amount of £1,566,000 had | 


been withdrawn from the Bank of Rngland for 


export, three banks in New York City announced 
that they expected gold shipments of considerable — 


value. 


Rise in Catt Loan Rate 


The calling of loans by banks resulted in an 
advance to 6 per cent. in the call money rate on 


Sept. 21. This was-the highest since June 29, 


when the market felt the effect of preparations © 
for the record mid-year disbursements of divi- — 
Except for that — 
day the rate had not been so high since late in 


dends and interest on July 1. 


1923. The call money rate again advanced to 6 


per cent. on Sept. 31, influenced by preparations — 


for heavy disbursements on Oct: 1. Dividend and 


interest payments on that date were estimated to 


total $500,000,000 and were said to be the largest 
for this season of the year. The call rate was 
54 per cent. on Oct. 6; a year prior call loans 


were renewed at 214 per cent. It was estimated — 


that about $30,000,000 in loans was called by the 
banks on Oct. 5, as a direct result of the $21,500,- 


000 deficiency in reserve account reported in the 
statement of the Clearing House banks of New | 


York City for Oct. 3 and the consequent effort 
of the banks to strengthen thier reserve position. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


Despite the 25 per cent. reduction in the tax- 
on individual incomes for the calendar year 1923 
allowed by the Revenue Act of 1924, income tax 
collections during the fiscal year 1925 fell off — 
only 4 per cent., as compared with those during 
the fiscal year 1924, according to a preliminary 
statement for the fiscal year 1925, issued on Sept. 
15 by the Commissioner of Tateraal Revenue. 
Collections for the fiscal year 1925 amounted to 
$1,761,659,049.51, vontrasted with $1,841,759,316.80 
for the fiscal year 1924, a decrease of $80,100,- 
267.29. The total collections for 1925 included 
$916,232,697.02 from corporations and $845, a> 
352.49 from individuals. 


Complete statistics, issued by the Treasury De- 


